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October, 1961 


Volume 26, Number 


THE PROVO EXPERIMENT DELINQUENCY 
REHABILITATION 


LaMar EMPEY AND JEROME 
Brigham Young University 


The Provo Experiment attempts apply sociological theory the treatment delinquents. 
Delinquency seen primarily group phenomenon and the task rehabilitation one 
changing the shared delinquent characteristics. However, treatment strategy concerned not 
only with causative variables but with the total social system which treatment must operate. 
The treatment system attempts provide type social structure which will: (1) permit 
delinquents examine the role and legitimacy authorities the treatment system; (2) 
give them the opportunity examine the ultimate utility conventional and delinquent 
alternatives for them; (3) provide the opportunity declare publicly belief disbelief 
that they can benefit from change values; and (4) make peer group interaction the 
principal rehabilitative tool because permits peer group decision-making and grants status 
and recognition, not only for participation treatment interaction, but for willingness 


help others. 


contributions the understanding 
delinquent behavior, relatively few 
these contributions have been systemati- 
cally utilized for purposes 
The reason least partially inherent 
the sociological tradition which views soci- 
ology primarily research discipline. 
consequence, the rehabilitation delin- 
quents has been left, default, people 
who have been relatively unaware soci- 
ological theory and its implications for 
treatment. 
This situation has produced perpetu- 
ated problems along two dimensions. one 
dimension are the problems engendered re- 


the importance sociological 


The inception and continuation this exper- 
iment were made possible through the co-opera- 
tion the Judge (Monroe Paxman) and staff 
the Third District Juvenile Court, 
group known the Citizens Advisory Council, and 

tah County Officials. Evaluation supported 
the Ford Foundation. Grateful acknowledgment 
made all involved. 

Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The 
Application the Theory Differential Associa- 
American Journal Sociology, (July, 
1955), 116. 


=u 


formatories where authorities find themselves 
bound, not only the norms their own 
official system, but the inmate system 
well. They are unable work out 
effective program: (1) because the goals 
the two systems are incompatible; and (2) 
because one knows much about the struc- 
ture and function the inmate system and 
how might dealt with for purposes 
Furthermore, the crux any 
treatment program has ultimately with 
the decision-making process utilized de- 
linquents the community, the re- 
formatory. Yet, the decisions which lead 


Daniel Glaser maintains that the prison social 
system has not received the study merits. Most 
writing about prisons, says, “impressionistic,” 
than “systematic” and “objective.” “The Socio- 
logical Approach Crime and Correction,” Law 
and Contemporary Problems, (Autumn, 1958), 
697; see also Gresham Sykes and Sheldon 
Messinger, “The Inmate Social System,” The- 
oretical Studies Social Organization the Prison, 
Social Science Research Council, March 1960, pp. 
5-19; and Lloyd McCorkle and Richard Korn, 
“Resocialization Within Walls,” The Annals The 
American Academy Political and Social Science, 
293 (May, 1954), pp. 88-98. 
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success “doing time” the reformatory 
are not the same type needed for suc- 
cessful community adjustment. Existing 
conditions may actually more effective 
cementing ties the delinquent system 
than destroying 

The second dimension the problem has 
with the traditional emphasis upon 
treatment.” This emphasis 
stems from two sources: (1) humanistic 
concern for the importance human dignity 
and the need for sympathetic understand- 
ing; and (2) widespread belief that de- 
linquency psychological disease and the 
offender “sick” person.® If, however, soci- 
ologists are even partially correct regarding 
the causes for delinquency, these two points 
view overlook the possibility that most 
persistent delinquents have the support 
meaningful reference group and are 
not, therefore, without the emotional sup- 
port and normative orientation which such 
group can provide. fact, complete 
dedication individualistic approach 
poses impasse: How can individual 
who acquired delinquency from group 
with which identifies strongly treated 
individually without regard the persons 


Sykes and Messinger, cit., pp. 12-13; Richard 
McCleery, “Policy Change Prison Management,” 
Michigan State University Political 
Studies, No. 1957; Richard Cloward, “Social 
Control the Prison,” Theoretical Studies 
Social Organization the Prison, op. cit., pp. 20- 
48; and Stanton Wheeler, “Socialization Correc- 
tional Communities,” this issue the Review. 

Cressey, op. cit., 116. 

example, see John Milner, “Report 
Evaluated Study the Citizenship Training 
Program, Island Hawaii,” Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity Southern California School Social 
Work, 1959, IV. Irving Cohen implies that 
anything which interferes with the establishment 
“confidence, sympathy and understanding” between 
adult and offender interferes with the effectiveness 
the individualized approach. See “Twilight Zones 
Probation,” Journal Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, 37, No. 291. 

Michael Hakeem, Critique the Psychiatric 
Approach Juvenile Delinquency,” Juvenile 
Delinquency, edited Joseph Roucek, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Hakeem pro- 
vides large bibliography which attention can 
directed further information desired. See 
also Daniel Glaser, “Criminality Theories and 
Behavioral Images,” American Journal Sociology, 
(1956), 435. 
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norms the system from whom ac- 
quired it? 

successful treatment program for such 
person would require techniques not nor- 
mally included the individualized ap- 
proach. should more expected that 
dedicated delinquents can converted 
conventionality such means than that 
devout Pentecostals can converted 
Catholicism the same means. Instead, 
different techniques are required for dealing 
with the normative orientation the de- 
linquent’s system, replacing with new 
values, beliefs, and rationalizations and de- 
veloping means which can realize 
conventional satisfactions, especially with 
respect successful employment. 

This does not suggest, course, that such 
traditional means probation for dealing 
with the first offender psychotherapy for 
dealing with the disturbed offender can 
discarded. But does suggest the need for 
experimental programs more consistent with 
sociological theory, and more consistent with 
the sociological premise that most persist- 
ent and habitual offenders are active mem- 
bers delinquent social 

This paper presents the outlines pro- 
gram—the Provo Experiment 
quency Rehabilitation—which derived 
from sociological theory and which seeks 
apply sociological principles rehabili- 
tation. Because its theoretical ties, the 
concern the Experiment much with 
systematic evaluation and reformulation 
treatment consistent with findings with 
the administration treatment itself. For 


Cressey, op. cit., 117. LaMay Adamson and 
Warren Dunham even imply the clinical 
approach cannot work successfully with habitual 
offenders. See “Clinical Treatment Male Delin- 
quents: Case Study Effort and Result,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, (June, 1956), 320. 

One program consistent with this premise the 
Highfields Residential Group Center New Jersey. 
Modern penology indebted for the develop- 
ment many unique and important aspects. See 
Lloyd McCorkle, Albert Elias, and Lovell 
Bixby, The Highfields Story: Unique Experiment 
the Treatment Juvenile Delinquency, New 
York: Henry Holt Co., 1958; Ashley Weeks, 
Youthful Offenders Highfields, Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity Michigan Press, 1958; and Albert Elias 
and Jerome Rabow, Post-Release Adjustment 
Highfields Boys, 1955-57, The Welfare Reporter, 
January, 1960, pp. 7-11. 
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that reason, research and evaluation are 
integral part the program. Its theoretical 
orientation, major assumptions, treatment 
system, and research design are outlined 
below. 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


With regards causation, the Provo Ex- 
periment turned growing body evi- 
dence which suggests two important con- 
clusions: (1) that the greater part de- 
linquent behavior not that individuals 
engaging highly secretive deviations, but 
group phenomenon—a shared devia- 
tion which the product differential 
group experience particular 
and (2) that because most delinquents tend 
children lower class parents, their lives 
are characterized learning situations 
which limit their access success 


Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opportunity: Theory Delin- 
quent Gangs, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1960; 
Albert Cohen, Boys—The Culture 
the Gang, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955; Albert 
Cohen and James Short, Jr., “Research 
Delinquent Subcultures,” The Journal Social 
Issues, (1958), pp. 20-37; Solomon Kobrin, 
“The Conflict Values Delinquency Areas,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1951), 
pp. 653-661; Robert Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, 
Chapters IV-V; Walter Miller, “Lower Class 
Culture Generating Milieu Gang Delin- 
quency,” The Journal Social Issues, (1958), 
pp. 5-19; Clifford Shaw, Delinquency Areas, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1929; Clif- 
ford Shaw, Henry McKay, al., Juvenile 
Delinquency and Urban Areas, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1931; Edwin Sutherland, 
Principles Criminology, 4th ed., Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1947; Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and 
the Community, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938; 
Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1936; William Whyte, Street 
Corner Society, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1943. 

Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, 
Anomie, and Deviant Behavior,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1959), pp. 
Cloward and Ohlin, op. cit.; Robert Merton, 
“Social Conformity, Deviation, and Opportunity- 
Structures: Comment the Contributions 
Dubin and Cloward,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1959), pp. 177-189; Robert 
Merton, “The Social-Cultural Environment and 
Anomie,” New Perspectives for Research Ju- 
venile Delinquency, edited Helen Kotinsky, 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Attention these two conclusions does 
not mean that emotional 
“bad” can ignored. But only 
occasionally these variables lead 
themselves delinquency. most cases 
where older delinquents are involved other 
intervening variables must operate, the most 
important which the presence 
delinquent system—one 
status and recognition not normally obtain- 
able elsewhere. Whether they are members 


tight knit gang the amorphous 


structure the “parent” delinquent subcul- 
habitual delinquents tend look 
affectively both their peers and the 
norms their system for meaning and ori- 
entation. Thus, although “bad” home may 
have been instrumental some early phase 
the genesis boy’s delinquency, 
must recognized that now other 
delinquent boys, not his parents, who are 
current sources support and identifica- 
tion. Any attempts change him, there- 
fore, would have view him more than 
unstable isolate without meaningful 
reference group. And, instead concentrat- 
ing changing his parental relationships, 
they would have recognize the intrinsic 
nature his membership the delinquent 
system and direct treatment him 
part that system. 

There another theoretical problem. 
emphasis the importance the delin- 
quent system raises some question regard- 
ing the extent which delinquents are 
without any positive feeling for conventional 
standards. Vold says that one approach 
explaining delinquency operates from 
the basic, implicit assumption that de- 
linquency area, delinquency the normal 
response the normal individual—that the 
non-delinquent really the ‘problem case,’ 
the nonconformist whose behavior needs 


1955, pp. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, op. cit. 

Erikson, “Ego Identity and the 
Psycho-Social Moratorium,” New Perspectives for 
Research Juvenile Delinquency, op. cit. pp. 
23. 

Jackson Toby, “The Differential Impact 
Family 
Review, (October, 1957), pp. 505-511; and 
Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delinquent 
Behavior, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

and Short, Jr., op. cit., 24. 
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ministic point view suggesting the pos- 
sibility that delinquents view conventional 
people “foreigners” and conventional 
norms and beliefs anathema. implies 
that delinquents have been socialized en- 
tirely criminal system and have 
blandishments conventional 
Actually, sociological literature suggests 
otherwise. emphasizes, general, the 
sub-parts complex society are intimately 
tied with the and, specifically, 
that delinquents are very much aware 
conventional standards; that they have been 
socialized environment dominated 
middle-class that they have 
internalized the American success ideal 
such degree that they turn illegitimate 
failing that, engage malicious, re- 
treatist that they are pro- 


Vold, “Discussion Guided Group 
Interaction and Correctional Work,” Lovell 
Bixby and Lloyd McCorkle, American Socio- 
logical Review, (August, 1951), 460. 

Glaser points out, sociologists have tended 
deterministic and ally themselves with 
psychiatrists the struggle against classical legal- 
ists and religious leaders over the free will versus 
determinism issue. labels this struggle 
“phony war,” involving polemics more than reality. 
However, says the war losing its intensity 
because declining interest metaphysical issues 
and recognition the importance voluntaristic 
rather than reflexive conceptions human behav- 
ior. their protestations, the determinists, 
for example, recognize that humans are aware 
alternative possible courses behavior and make 
deliberate choices between them. See “The Socio- 
logical Approach Crime and Correction,” cit., 
pp. 

Sutherland, will recalled, maintained that 
criminal behavior expression general 
needs and values, not explained those general 
needs and values since non-criminal behavior 
expression the same needs and values.” Op. cit., 
pp. 6-7, italics ours. The accuracy the statement 
would hinge the definition “needs” and 
“values.” See also David Bordua, Sociological 
Theories and Their Implications for Juvenile Delin- 
quency, U.S. Department Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1960, and Robin Williams, Jr., 
American Society, New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1955, Chapter 11. 

Cohen, cit., 133. 

Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
op. cit. 

Cloward, cit., and Cloward and Ohlin, 
cit. See also Robert Dubin, “Deviant and 


foundly ambivalent about their delinquent 
behavior; and that order cope with 
the claims respectable norms upon them, 
they maintain whole series intricate 
rationalizations which “neutralize” 
their delinquent 

This suggests that delinquents are aware 
conventional structure and its expecta- 
tions. many conventional settings they 
can, and usually do, behave conventionally. 
But also suggests that, like other people, 
they are motivated the normative expec- 
tations their own subsystem. Conse- 
quently, when the company other 
delinquent boys, they may not only feel 
that they have live minimal delin- 
quent expectations but appear more de- 
linquent than they actually are, just 
people church often feel that they have 
appear more holy than they actually 
are. 

this the case, the problem re- 
habilitation probably not akin convert- 
ing delinquents ways behavior and 
points view about which they are un- 
aware and which they have never seriously 
considered realistic alternatives. Instead, 
the feeling ambivalence their parts 
might element which could used 
rehabilitation. 

sociological hypothesis 
based this assumption would that the 
ambivalence most habitual delinquents 
not primarily the result personality con- 
flicts developed such social microcosms 
the family but inherent the structure 
the societal macrocosm. delinquent sub- 
system simply represents alternative 
means for acquiring, attempting ac- 
quire, social and economic goals idealized 
the societal system which are acquired 
other people through conventional means. 

this hypothesis accurate, delinquent 


Social Structure: Continuities Social Theory,” 
American Sociological Review, (April, 1959), 
pp. 

Cohen, Delinquent Boys, op. cit., 133; Cohen 
and Short, op. cit., 21. See also John Kitsuse 
and David Dietrick, “Delinquent Boys: 
Critique,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959), 211. 

Sykes and David Matza, “Tech- 
niques Neutralization: Theory Delin- 
quency,” American Sociological Review, (Decem- 
ber, 1957), pp. 664-670. 
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ambivalence might actually used ef- 
fecting change. rehabilitation program 
might seek: (1) make conventional and 
delinquent alternatives clear; (2) lead 
delinquents question the ultimate utility 
delinquent alternatives; and (3) help 
conventional alternatives assume some posi- 
tive valence for them. might then reduce 
the affective identification which they feel 
for the delinquent subsystem and tip the 
scales the opposite direction. 


MAJOR ASSUMPTIONS FOR TREATMENT 


order relate such theoretical pre- 
mises the specific needs treatment, the 
Provo Experiment adopted series major 
assumptions. They are follows: 

Delinquent behavior primarily 
group product and demands approach 
treatment far different from that which 
meaning” but “misguided,” person. 

effective program must recognize 
the intrinsic nature delinquent’s mem- 
bership delinquent system and, there- 
fore, must direct treatment him part 
that system. 

Most habitual delinquents are affec- 
tively and ideologically dedicated the de- 
linquent system. Before they can made 
amenable change, they must made 
anxious about the ultimate utility that 
system for them. 

Delinquents must forced deal 
with the conflicts which the demands 
conventional and delinquent systems place 
upon them. The resolution such conflicts, 
either for against further law violations, 
must ultimately involve community de- 
cision. For that reason, treatment program, 
order force realistic decision-making, 
can most effective permits continued 
participation the community well 
the treatment process. 

Delinquent ambivalence for purposes 
rehabilitation can only utilized 
setting conducive the free expression 
feelings—both delinquent and conventional. 
This means that the protection and rewards 
provided the treatment system for candor 
must exceed those provided either de- 
linquents for adherence delinquent roles 
officials for adherence custodial 


demands for “good Only this 
way can delinquent individuals become 
aware the extent which other delin- 
quents share conventional well de- 
linquent aspirations and, only this way, 
can they encouraged examine the ulti- 
mate utility each. 

effective program must develop 
unified and cohesive social system which 
delinquents and authorities alike are de- 
voted one task—overcoming lawbreaking. 
order accomplish this the program 
must avoid two pitfalls: (a) must avoid 
establishing authorities “rejectors” and 
making inevitable the creation two social 
systems within the program; and (b) must 
avoid the institutionalization means 
which skilled offenders can evade norms 
and escape The occasional im- 
position negative sanctions necessary 
this system any other system. 

treatment system will most ef- 
fective the delinquent peer group used 
the means perpetuating the norms and 
imposing the sanctions the system. The 
peer group should seen delinquents 
the primary source help and support. 
The traditional psychotherapeutic emphasis 
upon transference relationships not viewed 
the most vital factor effecting change. 

program based sociological theory 
may tend exclude lectures, sermons, films, 
individual counseling, analytic psycho- 
therapy, organized athletics, academic edu- 
cation, and vocational training primary 
treatment techniques. will have con- 
centrate, instead, matters another 
variety: changing reference group and 
normative orientations, utilizing ambivalent 
feelings resulting from the conflict con- 
ventional and delinquent standards, and 
providing opportunities for recognition and 
achievement conventional pursuits. 

effective treatment system must 
include rewards which are realistically mean- 
ingful delinquents. They would include 
such things peer acceptance for law- 
abiding behavior the opportunity for gain- 
ful employment rather than badges, movies 
furlough privileges which are designed 
primarily facilitate institutional control. 
Rewards, therefore, must only given for 


and Korn, op. cit., pp. 
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realistic and lasting changes, not for con- 
formance norms which concentrate upon 
effective custody end itself. 

10. Finally, summary, successful 
program must viewed delinquents 
possessing four important characteristics: 
(a) social climate which delinquents 
are given the opportunity examine and 
experience alternatives related realistic 
choice between delinquent non-delinquent 
behavior; (b) the opportunity declare 
publicly peers and authorities belief 
disbelief that they can benefit from change 
values; (c) type social structure 
which will permit them examine the role 
and legitimacy (for their purposes) au- 
thorities the treatment system; and (d) 
type treatment interaction which, be- 
cause places major responsibilities upon 
peer-group decision-making, grants status 
and recognition individuals, not only for 
their own successful participation the 
treatment interaction, but for their willing- 
ness involve others. 


THE TREATMENT SYSTEM 


The Provo Program, consistent with these 
basic assumptions, resides the community 
and does not involve permanent incarcera- 
tion. Boys live home and spend only 
part each day Pinehills (the program 
center). Otherwise they are free the 
community.** 

History and Locale. The Provo Program 
was begun 1956 “in-between” pro- 
gram designed specifically help those 
habitual delinquents 


Except for the community aspects, the above 
assumptions and the treatment system are similar 
those pioneered Highfields. See McCorkle, 
Elias, and Bixby, op. cit. The Provo Program 
especially indebted Albert Elias, the present 
director Highfields, not only for his knowledge 
about treatment techniques, but for his criticisms 
the Provo Experiment. 

The idea community program not new. 
The Boston Citizenship Training Group, Inc., 
non-residential program, was begun 
However, for younger boys and utilizes 
different approach. similar program, initiated 
Professor Ray Canning, Provo, was fore- 
runner this experiment. See New Treatment 
Program for Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal 
Criminal Law and Criminology, (March-April, 
1941), pp. 712-719. 


made them candidates, most cases, 
for reformatory. was instigated 
volunteer group professional and lay 
people known the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council the Juvenile Court. has never 
had formal ties government except 
through the Juvenile Court. This lack 
ties has permitted considerable experimenta- 
tion. Techniques have been modified such 
degree that the present program bears 
little resemblance the original one. Le- 
gally, program officials are deputy proba- 
tion officers appointed the Juvenile 
Judge. 

The cost treatment financed 
county funds budgeted through the Juve- 
nile Court. near can estimate the 
cost per boy approximately one-tenth 
what would cost were incarcerated 
reformatory. Research operations are 
financed the Ford Foundation. Con- 
centrated evaluation the program now 
its second year six year operation. 
Because both the theoretical orientation and 
treatment techniques the program were 
developmental process until its outlines 
were given final form for research purposes, 
difficult make objective evaluation 
the over-all program based recidivism 
rates for previous years, especially the 
absence adequate control groups. Such 
evaluation, however, integral part 
the present research and described 
below. 

Relations with welfare agencies and the 
community, per se, are informal but ex- 
tremely co-operative. This due three 
things: the extreme good will and guiding 
influence the Juvenile Court Judge, Mon- 
roe Paxman,” the unceasing efforts 
the Citizens’ Advisory Council involve 
the entire county community, and the 
willingness city and county officials, not 
only overcome traditional fears regard- 
ing habitual offenders the community, 
but lend strong support experi- 
mental program this type. 

Community co-operation probably en- 


hanced strong Mormon traditions. How- 


Judge Paxman member the Advisory 
Council Judges the National Council 
Crime and Delinquency and member the 
symposium preparing work entitled, Justice For 
the Child, University Chicago (forthcoming). 
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ever, Utah County period rapid 
transition which began the early days 
World War with the introduction 
large steel plant, allied industries, and 
influx non-Mormons. This trend, both 
industry and population, has continued 
the present time. The treatment program 
located the city Provo but draws 
boys from all communities the 
county—from string small cities, many 
which border each other, ranging 
size from four forty thousand. The total 
population from which draws its assignees 
about 110,000. 

Despite the fact that Utah County not 
highly urbanized area, when compared 
large metropolitan centers, the concept 
“parent” delinquent subculture has real 
meaning for it. While there are clear-cut 
gangs, per se, surprising observe the 
extent which delinquent boys from the 
entire county, who have never met, know 
each other reputation, with the same 
girls, use the same language, can seek 
each other out when they change high 
schools. About half them are permanently 
out school, not participate any regu- 
lar institutional activities, and are reliant 
almost entirely upon the delinquent system 
for social acceptance and participation. 

Assignees. Only habitual offenders, 
years, are assigned the program. the 
absence public facilities, they are trans- 
ported and from home each day auto- 
mobiles driven university students. Their 
offenses run the usual gamut: vandalism, 
trouble school, shoplifting, car theft, bur- 
glary, forgery, and forth. Highly dis- 
turbed and psychotic boys are not assigned. 
The pre sentence investigation used 
exclude these people. They constitute 
extremely small minority. 

Number Attendance. more than 
twenty boys are assigned the program 
any one time. large number would make 
difficult any attempts establish and main- 
tain unified, cohesive system. This group 
twenty broken into two smaller groups, 
each which operates separate dis- 
cussion unit. When older boy released 
from one these units, new boy 
added. This important feature because 
serves the means which the culture 
the system perpetuated. 


Length Attendance. length stay 
specified. intimately tied the group 
and its processes because boy’s release 
depends not only upon his own behavior, 
but upon the maturation processes through 
which his group goes. Release usually comes 
somewhere between four and seven months. 

Nature Program. The program does 
not utilize any testing, gathering case 
histories, clinical diagnosis. One its 
key tools, peer group interaction, believed 
provide considerably richer source 
information about boys and delinquency 
than clinical methods. 

The program, per se, divided into two 
phases. Phase intensive group pro- 
gram, utilizing work and the delinquent peer 
group the principal instruments for 
change. During the winter, boys attend this 
phase three hours day, five days week, 
and all day Saturdays. Activities include 
daily group discussions, hard work, and 
some unstructured activities which boys 
are left entirely their own. During the 
summer they attend all-day program 
which involves work and group discussions. 
However, there are practices without 
exceptions. For example, boy has full- 
time job, may allowed continue the 
job lieu working the program. Other 
innovations occur repeatedly. 

Phase designed aid boy after 
release from intensive treatment Phase 
involves two things: (1) attempt 
maintain some reference group support 
for boy; and (2) community action 
help him find employment. Both phases are 
described below. 


PHASE INTENSIVE TREATMENT 


Every attempt made Phase cre- 
ate social system which social structure, 
peer members, and authorities are oriented 
the one task instituting change. The 
more relevant this task the system is, the 
greater will its influence. 

Social Structure. There little formal 
structure the Provo Program. Patterns 
are abhorred which might make boys think 
that their release depends upon refraining 
from swearing, engaging open quarrels 
doing such “positive” things saying, “yes 
sir,” “no sir.” Such criteria these play 
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into their hands. They learn manipulate 
them developing techniques for beating 
system. Consequently, other than requir- 
ing boys appear each day, and working 
hard the job, there are formal de- 
mands. The only other daily activities are 
the group discussions which attendance 
optional. 

The absence formal structure helps 
more than avoid artificial criteria for 
release. has the positive effect making 
boys more amenable treatment. the ab- 
sence formal structure they are uneasy 
and they are not quite sure themselves. 
Thus, the lack clear-cut definitions for 
behavior helps accomplish three important 
things: (1) produces anxiety and turns 
boys towards the group method re- 
solving their anxiety; (2) leaves boys 
free define situations for themselves: 
leaders begin lead, followers begin 
follow, and manipulators begin manipu- 
late. these types behavior which must 
seen and analyzed change take 
place; (3) binds neither authorities nor 
the peer group prescribed courses ac- 
tion. Each free whatever needed 
suit the needs particular boys, groups, 
situations. 

the other hand, the absence formal 
structure obviously does not mean that there 
structure. But, that which does exist 
informal and emphasizes ways thinking 
and behaving which are not traditional. 
Perhaps the greatest difference lies the 
fact that considerable amount power 
vested the delinquent peer group. 
the instrument which norms are perpetu- 
ated and through which many important 
decisions are made. the primary source 
pressure for change. 

The Peer Group. Attempts involve 
boy with the peer group begin the moment 
arrives. Instead meeting with and re- 
ceiving orientation lecture from authori- 
ties, receives formal instructions. 
always full such questions as, “What 
long have stay?”, but such 
questions these are never answered. They 
are turned aside with, don’t know,” 
“Why don’t you find out?” Adults will not 
orient him the ways that has grown 
expect, nor will they answer any his 


questions. forced turn his peers. 
Usually, knows someone the program, 
begins associate with other boys dis- 
covers that important informal norms 
exist, the most important which makes 
inconsistency rather than consistency the 
rule. That which appropriate for one 
situation, boy, group may not ap- 
propriate for another. Each merits deci- 
sion arises. 

Other norms center most heavily about 
the daily group discussion sessions. These 
sessions are patterned after the technique 
“Guided Group Interaction” which was 
developed Fort Knox during World War 
and Guided Group Inter- 
action emphasizes the idea that only 
through group and its processes can boy 
work out his problems. From peer point 
view has three main goals: (1) 
question the utility life devoted 
delinquency; (2) suggest alternative 
ways for behavior; and (3) provide 
recognition for boy’s personal reformation 
and his willingness reform 

Guided Group Interaction grants the 
peer group great deal power, including 
that helping decide when each boy 
ready released. This involves “retro- 
serious his attempts reform others 
must automatically accept the common pur- 
pose the reformation process, identify 
himself closely with others engaged it, 
and grant prestige those who succeed 
it. doing, becomes genuine mem- 
ber the reformation group and the 
process may alienated from his previous 


See Lovell Bixby and Lloyd McCorkle, 
“Guided Group Interaction and Correctional 
Work,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1951), pp. 455-459; McCorkle, Elias, and Bixby, 
The Highfields Story, op. cit.; and Joseph Abrahams 
and Lloyd McCorkle, “Group Psychotherapy 
Military Offenders,” American Journal Soci- 
ology, (March, 1946), pp. 455-464. These sources 
present very limited account techniques em- 
ployed. intimate knowledge would require at- 
tendance group sessions. 

goals relating the emphasis upon 
group development, the role the group therapist, 
and the nature the therapeutic situations have 
been described briefly elsewhere. See The High- 
fields Story, op. cit., pp. 72-80. 

Cressey, op. cit., 119. 
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pro-delinquent Such ideal 
and long term goal. Before can realized 
for any individual must become heavily 
involved with the treatment system. Such 
involvement does not come easy and the 
system must include techniques which will 
impel him involvement. Efforts avoid 
the development formal structure have 
already been described one technique. 
Group processes constitute second tech- 
nique. 

Before group will help boy “solve his 
problems” demands that review his 
total delinquent history. This produces anxi- 
ety because, while still relatively free, 
almost inevitable that has much 
more reveal than already known the 
police the court. effort avoid 
such involvement may try subterfuge. 
But any reluctance his part honest 
will not taken lightly. Norms dictate that 
one the group can released until 
everyone honest and until every boy helps 
solve problems. refusal come clean 
shows lack trust the group and slows 
down the problem-solving process. There- 
fore, any recalcitrant boy faced with 
real dilemma. can either choose involve- 
ment relentless attack his peers. Once 
boy does involve himself, however, 
learns that some his fears were unwar- 
ranted. What goes the group meeting 
sacred and not revealed elsewhere. 

second process for involvement lies 
the use the peer group perpetuate the 
norms the treatment system. One the 
most important norms suggests that most 
boys the program are candidates for 
reformatory. This shocking because even 
habitual delinquents not ordinarily see 
themselves serious Yet, the 


Vold maintains that guided group interaction 
assumes that there something wrong inside the 
individual and attempts correct that. right 
the sense that emphasizes that individual 
must accept responsibility for his own delinquencies 
and that one can keep him out prison unless 
himself ready stay out. Vold, our opinion, 
incorrect his remarks are taken mean that 
the group does not discuss groups and group 
processes, what peers mean boy how the 
orientations delinquent groups differ from that 
conventional society. Op. cit., 360. 

Delinquents are like other people: The worst 
can never happen them. See also Mark Moran, 


tradition clear; most failures Pinehills 
are sent the Utah State Industrial School. 
Therefore, each boy has major decision 
make: either makes serious attempts 
change gets sent away. 

The third process involvement could 
only occur community program. Each 
boy has the tremendous problem choos- 
ing between the demands his delinquent 
peers outside the program and the demands 
those within it. The usual reaction 
test the situation continuing identify 
with the former. Efforts this, however, 
and keep out serious trouble are usu- 
ally unsuccessful. The group collective 
board delinquency; usually includes 
member who knows the individual per- 
sonally reputation; and can rely 
the meeting discover many things. Thus, 
the group able use actual behavior 
the community judge the extent which 
boy involved with the program and 
judge his readiness for release. The crucial 
criterion for any treatment program not 
what individual does while it, but what 
does while mot it. 

The fourth process involves number 
important sanctions which the group can 
impose boy refuses become involved. 
can employ familiar techniques such 
ostracism derision can deny him 
the status and recognition which come with 
change. Furthermore, can use sanctions 
arising out the treatment system. For 
example, while authorities may impose 
restrictions boys the form extra 
work incarceration jail, the group 
often permitted, and encouraged, explore 
reasons for the action and help decide 
what future actions should taken. For 
example, boy may placed jail over 
the week-end and told that will re- 
turned there each week-end thereafter until 
his group decides release him. not 
uncommon for the group, after thorough 
discussion, return him one more week- 
ends despite his protestations. Such oc- 
currence would less likely ordinary 
reformatory because the need for inmates 
maintain solidarity against the official 


“Inmate Concept Self Reformatory Society,” 
unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1953. 
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system. However, this setting possible 
because boys are granted the power make 
important decisions affecting their entire 
lives. Rather than having other people 
things them, they are doing things 
themselves. 

The ultimate sanction possessed the 
group refusal release boy from the 
program. Such sanction has great power 
because normative expect that 
individual will tolerated the program 
indefinitely. Pinehills not place where 
boys “do time.” 

Authorities. The third source pressure 
towards change rests the hands au- 
thorities. The role authority 
treatment system this type difficult 
one. one hand, cannot seen 
person whom skillful delinquents groups 
can manipulate. But, the other hand, 
cannot perceived permanently “re- 
jector.” Everything possible, therefore, must 
done him create adult image 
which new and different. 

Initially, authorities are probably seen 
“rejectors.” will recalled that they 
not out their way engage 
regular social amenities, put boys 
ease, establish one-to-one relationships 
with boys. Adult behavior this type 
consistent with the treatment philosophy. 
attempts have boys focus upon the 
peer group, not adults, the vehicle 
which questions and problems are resolved. 

Second, boys learn that authorities will 
strongly uphold the norm which says that 
Pinehills not place for boys “do time.” 
If, therefore, boy does not become in- 
volved and the group unwilling unable 
take action, authorities will. Such action 
varies. might involve requiring him 
work all day without pay, placing him 
jail, putting him situation which 
has whatsoever. the latter case 
free wander around the Center all 
day but neither allowed work nor 
given the satisfaction answers his 
questions regarding his future status. 

Boys are seldom told why they are 
trouble or, they are told, solutions are 
them structure which rationalize their 
behavior, hide other things they have been 
doing, and escape the need change. Con- 


sequently, they are left their own 
figure out why are doing what 
they are doing and what they must 
get out trouble. 

Situations this type precipitate crises. 
Sometimes boys run away. But, whatever 
happens, the boy’s status remains amor- 
phous until can come with solution 
his dilemma. This dilemma, however, 
not easily resolved. 

There individual counseling since 
this would reflect heavily upon the integrity 
the peer group. Consequently, cannot 


resolve his problems counseling with 


pleasing adults. His only recourse the 
group. But since the group waits for him 
bring his troubles, must involve 
himself with cannot resolve them. 
Once does, must reveal why 
trouble, what has been doing get into 
trouble how has been abusing the 
program. refuses become involved 
may returned court authorities. 
This latter alternative occurs rarely, since 
adults have more time than boys. While 
they can afford wait, boys find very 
difficult “sweat out” situation. They 
feel the need resolve it. 

result such experiences, boys are 
often confused and hostile. But where such 
feelings might cause for alarm elsewhere, 
they are welcomed Pinehills. They are 
taken sign that boy not com- 
mand the situation and 
amenable change. Nevertheless, the 
treatment system does not leave him without 
outlet for his feelings. The meeting 
place where his anger and hostility can 
vented—not only against the program 
but against the adults who run it. But, 
venting his confusion and hostility, be- 
comes possible for the group analyze, 
not only his own behavior, but that 
adults, and determine what end the 
behavior all leading. Initial perceptions 
adults which were confusing and pro- 
voking can now seen new way. The 
treatment system places responsibility upon 
boy and his peers for changing delinquent 
behavior, not upon adults. Thus, adult be- 
havior which was initially seen rejecting 
can now seen consistent with this ex- 
pectation. Boys have look their own 
resources for solutions problems. this 
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way they are 
support for “rejecting the rejectors,” for 
rejecting decisions demanded the group. 
Furthermore, result the new adult 
image which pressed upon them, boys are 
led examine their perceptions regarding 
other authorities. Boys may learn see 
authorities with whom they had difficulties 
previously new, non-sterotyped fashion. 


WORK AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Any use athletics, handicrafts, re- 
medial schooling involves definition 
rehabilitation goals. Are these activities ac- 
tually important changing delinquents? 
the Provo Experiment they are not 
viewed having inherent value de- 
veloping non-delinquent behavior. fact, 
they are viewed detrimental because 
participation them often becomes criteria 
for release. the other hand, work habits 
are viewed vitally important. Previous 
research suggests that employment one 
the most important means changing 
reference from delinquent law-abiding 
groups.*! But, such findings simply pose the 
important question: How can boys best 
prepared find and hold employment? 

Sociologists have noted the lack oppor- 
tunity structure for delinquents, but atten- 
tion modification the structure (as- 
suming that can modified) the sole 
approach rehabilitation overlooks the 
need prepare delinquents utilize em- 
ployment possibilities. One alternative for 
doing this education program with all 
its complications. The other immediate 
attack delinquent values and habits. 
The Provo Experiment chose the latter al- 
ternative. hypothesized that imme- 
diate attack delinquent values, previous 
careers, and nocturnal habits would more 
effective than educational program. 
Sophisticated delinquents, who are otherwise 
very skillful convincing peers and authori- 
ties their good intentions, are often unable 
work consistently. They have too long 
believed that only suckers work. Thus con- 
centration upon work habits. Boys are 
employed the city and county parks, 
streets, and recreation areas. Their work 


Sociological Approach Crime 
and Correction,” op. cit., pp. 690-691. 
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habits are one focus group discussion and 
important criterion for change. After re- 
lease, they are encouraged attend aca- 
demic and vocational schools should they 
desire. 


THE STARTER MECHANISM: PUTTING THE 
SYSTEM MOTION 


There are both theoretical and practical 
considerations relative the purposeful 
creation the social structure Pinehills 
and the process which was developed. 
The foregoing discussion described some 
the structural elements involved and, in- 
ference, suggested the means which they 
were introduced. However, the following 
presented means further clarification. 

The first consideration 
necessity establishing structure which 
could pose realistically and clearly the al- 
ternatives open habitually delinquent 
boys. What are these alternatives? Since 
most cases delinquents are lower-class indi- 
viduals who not only lack many the social 
skills but who have been school failures 
well, the alternatives are not great. Some 
may become professional criminals but this 
small minority. Therefore, most them 
have two principal choices: (1) they can 
continue delinquent and expect, 
most cases, end prison; (2) they 
can learn live rather marginal life 
which they will able operate suffi- 
ciently within the law avoid being locked 
up. Acceptance the second alternative 
delinquents would not mean that they would 
have change their entire style living, 
but does mean that most would have 
find employment and willing disregard 
delinquent behavior favor the drudgery 
everyday living. 

Until these alternatives are posed for 
them, and posed meaningful way, de- 
linquents will not able make the neces- 
sary decisions regarding them. The need, 
therefore, was for the type structure 
Pinehills which could pose these alternatives 
initially without equivocation and thus force 
boys consider involvement the rehabili- 
tative process realistic alternative for 
them. 

the time delinquents reach Pinehills 
they have been cajoled, threatened, lectured, 
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and exhorted—all variety people 
variety settings: parents, teachers, 
police, religious leaders, and court officials. 
consequence, most have developed 
set manipulative techniques which enable 
them “neutralize” verbal admonitions 
appearing comply with them, yet refrain- 
ing all the while from any real adherence. 
For that reason, was concluded that deeds, 
not words, would required the chief 
means for posing clearly the structural al- 
ternatives open them. 

Upon arrival the first delinquents assigned 
Pinehills had every reason believe that 
this was another community agency for 
which they possessed the necessary 
niques neutralization.” was housed 
ordinary two-story home, and authorities 
spent little time giving instructions posing 
threats. must have seemed, therefore, that 
Pinehills would not constitute serious ob- 
stacle for which they could not find some 
means avoid involvement. 

The following are examples happenings 
which helped establish norms contrary 
this view. After attending only one day, 
rather sophisticated boy was not home 
picked for his second day. Instead, 
left note his front door saying 
was the hospital visiting sick sister. 
Official reaction was immediate and almost 
entirely opposite what expected. 
one made any efforts contact him. Instead, 
detention order was issued the court 
the police who arrested the boy later that 
evening and placed him jail. was left 
there for several days without the benefit 
visits from anyone and then returned 
Pinehills. Even then, one said anything 
him about his absence. one had to; 
did not miss again. Furthermore, had 
been instrumental initiating the norm 
which says that the principal alternative 
Pinehills 

second occurrence established this norm 
even more clearly. After having been 
Pinehills for two months and refusing 
yield the pressures his group, boy 
asked for rehearing court, apparently 
feeling that could manipulate the judge 
more successfully than could the people 
Pinehills. His request was acted upon 
immediately. was taken jail that after- 
noon and hearing arranged for the follow- 


ing morning. The judge committed him 
the State Since that time 
there has never been another request for 
rehearing. similar way, especially dur- 
ing the first year, boys who continued get 
serious trouble while Pinehills were 
recalled the court for another hearing and 
assigned the reformatory. These cases 
became legendary examples later boys. 
However, adults have never had call at- 
tention them; they are passed the 
peer socialization process. 

Once such traditions were established, 
they could yet used another way. They 
became devices which produce the 
type uncertainty characteristic social 
settings which negative sanctions should 
forthcoming but not appear. The in- 
dividual left wondering why. For example, 
not all boys who miss day two Pine- 
hills now are sent jail. some cases, 
nothing said the individual question. 
left, instead, wonder when, and if, 
will sent. Likewise, other boys who 
have been serious trouble the com- 
munity are not always sent the State Re- 
formatory but may subjected the same 
kind waiting and uncertainty. Efforts are 
made, however, make impossible for 
boys predict advance what will happen 
any particular case. Even adults cannot 
predict this, relying the circumstances 
inherent each case. Thus, both rigidity 
and inconsistency are present the system 
the same time. 

The same sort structural alternatives 
were posed regarding work. Boys who did 
not work consistently their city jobs, 
where they were being paid, were returned 
Pinehills work for nothing. Pine- 
hills, they were usually alone and had 
perform such onerous tasks scrubbing the 
floor, washing windows, mowing the lawn 
cutting weeds. They might left this 
job for hours weeks. The problem being 
returned work with the other boys for 


Co-operation this type between the Juvenile 
Courts and rehabilitative agencies not always 
forthcoming. Yet, also reflects two things: (1) 
the fact that Judge Paxman sentences only those 
boys Pinehills who are habitual offenders; and 
(2) the fact that his conviction that rehabilita- 
tion must inevitably involve the Court’s participa- 
tion, both posing alternatives for boys and 
determining the effectiveness various approaches. 
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pay was left them for their own resolu- 
tion, usually the group. long they 
said nothing, nothing was said them ex- 
cept assign them more work. 

This type structure posed stark but, 
our opinion, realistic alternatives. was 
stark and realistic because boys were still 
living the community, but for the first 
time could sense the omnipresence per- 
manent incarceration. However, another 
type structure less stringent was needed 
which boys could realistically resolve 
problems and make choices. Since, has 
been mentioned, peer-group decision-making 
was chosen the means for problem-resolu- 
tion, attention was focussed upon the daily 
group meetings the primary source 
information. became the focal point 
the whole treatment system. 

The first group, not having any standards 
guide (except those which suggested 
resistance official pressures), spent great 
portions entire meetings without speak- 
ing. However, consistent with the idea that 
deeds, not words, count, and that group 
has resolve its own problems, the group 
leader refused break the silence except 
the very end each meeting. that time, 
began standardizing one common meeting 
practice: summarized what had been ac- 
complished. silent meetings simply 
said that nothing had been accomplished. 
did point out, however, that would 
back the next day—that, fact, 
would there year from that day. Where 
would they be, still there? The problem was 
theirs. 

When some boys could stand the silence 
longer, they asked the group leader what 
they might talk about. Rather than making 
easy for them suggested something that 
could only involve them further: sug- 
gested that someone might recite all the 
things had done get trouble. Not 
completely without resources, however, boys 
responded reciting only those things they 
had been caught for. his summary, the 
leader noted this fact and suggested that 
whoever spoke the next time might desire 
more honest telling all. Boys were 
reluctant this but, partly because 
was opportunity enhance reputations 
and partly because they did not know what 
else do, some gave honest recitations. 
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When official action was taken against 
them, two new and important norms were 
introduced: (1) the idea that what said 
the meeting sacred the meeting; and 
(2) that boys can afford candid—that, 
fact, candor pays. 

The subsequent recitals delinquent ac- 
tivities ultimately led growing aware- 
ness the ambivalence which many delin- 
quents feel regarding their activities. the 
social climate provided the meeting some 
boys began express feelings and receive 
support for behavior which the delinquent 
system with its emphasis ideal-typical 
role behavior could not permit. 

Eventually, the meeting reached stage 
where began discuss the plethora 
happenings which occurred daily, both 
Pinehills and elsewhere the community. 
These happenings, rather than impersonal, 
easily speculated-about material, were urged 
the most productive subject matter. For 
example, many boys had reached the stage 
trying devious rather than direct methods 
missing sessions They came 
with requests excused for normally 
laudatory school functions, 
family outings, and even religious services. 
But, again adults refused take the tradi- 
tional course assuming responsibility and 
making decisions for boys. Boys were di- 
rected the meeting instead. This not only 
shifted the responsibility them, but pro- 
vided the opportunity develop five im- 
portant norms: (1) those having with 
absences; (2) the idea that the place for 
problem-solving the meeting; (3) that 
everyone, not just adults, should in- 
volved the process; (4) that boy 
wants the meeting talk about his prob- 
lems, has justify them being more 
important than someone else’s; and (5) that 
any request point view has sub- 
stantiated both evidence and some rele- 
vance the solution delinquent problems. 

became obvious that even simple re- 
quests could complicated. Boys found 
themselves using their own rationalizations 
each other, often providing both humor- 
ous and eye-opening experiences. The cli- 
mate became increasingly resistant super- 
ficial requests and more conducive the 
examination pressing problems. Boys who 
chose fight the system found themselves 
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fighting peers. stubborn boy could 
thorn the side the whole group. 

The daily meeting summaries took in- 
creased importance the leader helped the 
group: (1) examine what had happened 
each day; (2) examine what ends 
various efforts were leading—that is, 
examine what various boys were doing, 
not doing, and what relevance this had for 
themselves and the group; (3) suggest 
areas discussion which had been neglected, 
ignored, purposely hidden group mem- 
bers; and (4) describe the goals the 
treatment system such way that boys 
could come recognize the meaning 
group discussions realistic source 
problem-resolution. 

The structural lines associated with the 
meeting eventually began define not only 
the type subject matter most relevant 
change, but the general means for dealing 
with this subject matter. However, such 
structure was extremely flexible, permitting 
wide latitude behavior. Great care was 
taken avoid the institutionalization 
clear-cut steps which boys could escape 
Pinehills. Problem solving was, and still is, 
viewed process—a process not easily 
understood advance, but something which 
develops uniquely for each new boy and 
each new group. 

Finally, summary, the Pinehills system, 
like many social systems, has some rigid pre- 
requisites for continued membership. The 
broad structural outlines carefully define the 
limits beyond which members should not go. 
However, unlike most 
tarian systems, there inner structure, 
associated with the meeting, which does not 
demand rigid conformity and which instead 
permits those deviations which are honest 
expression feelings. 

The admission deviations within the 
structural confines the meeting helps 
lower the barriers which prevent realistic 
examination their implications for the 
broader authoritarian structure, either 
Pinehills society large. Boys are 
able make more realistic decisions 
which roles, conventional delinquent, 
would seem have the most utility for 
them. 

This brief attempt describe complex 
system may have been misleading. The com- 


plexities involved are multivariate and pro- 
found. However, one important aspect 
the experiment has with the theoretical 
development of, and research on, the nature 
the treatment system. Each discussion 
session recorded and efforts are made 
determine means which treatment tech- 
niques might improved, and ways 
which group processes can articulated. 
All would very useful testing theory 
which suggests that experience cohesive 
group important variable directing 
changing behavior. 


PHASE II: COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENT 


Phase involves effort maintain 
reference group support and employment for 
boy after intensive treatment Phase 
After his release from Phase continues 
meet periodically for discussions with his 
old group. The goal utilize this 
group accomplishing three things: (1) 
acting check boy’s current be- 
havior; (2) serving law-abiding refer- 
ence group; and (3) aiding the solution 
new problems. seeks continve treat- 
ment different and perhaps more inten- 
sive way than such traditional practices 
probation parole. 

Efforts find employment for boys are 
made the Citizens’ Advisory Council. 
employment found, boy simply in- 
formed that employer needs someone. 
efforts are taken some well-meaning 
but pretentious adult manipulate the 
boy’s life. 

These steps, along with the idea that 
delinquents should permitted make 
important decisions during the rehabilita- 
tive process, are consistent with structural- 
functional analysis which suggests that 
order eliminate existing structure, 
identification with it, one must provide the 
necessary functional 


APPROPRIATENESS TECHNIQUES 


Many persons express disfavor with what 
they consider harsh and punitive system 


Edwin Schur, “Sociological Analysis 
Confidence Swindling,” Journal Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, (September- 
October, 1957), 304. 
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Pinehills. If, however, alternatives are 
not great for habitual delinquents, pro- 
gram which suggests otherwise not being 
honest with them. Delinquents are aware 
that society seldom provides honors for not 
being delinquent; that, fact, conventional 
alternatives for them have not always 
promised significantly more than delinquent 
alternatives.** Therefore, expectations asso- 
ciated with the adaption conventional al- 
ternatives should not unrealistic. 

the other hand should remem- 
bered that, terms familiar delinquents, 
every effort made Pinehills include 
many positive experiences possible. 
The following are some which seem func- 
tion: 

Peers examine problems which are com- 
mon all. 

There recurring opportunity for 
each individual the focal point at- 
tention among peers which his behavior 
and problems become the most important 
concern the moment. 

Delinquent peers articulate front 
conventional adults without constraint with 
regard topic, language, feeling. 

Delinquents have the opportunity, for 
the first time institutional setting, 
make crucial decisions about their own lives. 
This itself change the opportunity 
structure and means obligating them 
the treatment system. reformatory 
boy cannot help but see the official system 
doing things him which has 
say: locking him up, testing him, feeding 
him, making his decisions. Why should 
feel obligated? But when some important 
decision-making turned over him, 
longer has many grounds for rejecting 
the system. Rejection reformatory might 
functional relating him his peers, 
but this system not functional. 

Delinquents participate treatment 
system that grants status three ways: (a) 
for age and experience the treatment 
process—old boys have the responsibility 
teaching new boys the norms the sys- 


Gwynn Nettler has raised question who 
perceives reality most accurately, deviants 
“good” people. See “Good Men, Bad Men and 
the Perception Reality,” Paper delivered the 
meetings the American Sociological Association, 
Chicago: September, 1959. 


tem—; (b) for the exhibition law-abiding 
behavior, not only minimal sense, but 
for actual qualitative changes specific 
role behavior Pinehills, home with 
friends; and (c) for the willingness con- 
front other boys, group setting, with 
their delinquent behavior. (In reforma- 
tory where has contend with the inmate 
system boy can gain little and lose much 
for his willingness candid front 
adults about peers, but Pinehills 
primary source prestige.) The ability 
confront others often reflects more about the 
confronter than does about the confronted. 
has accepted the reformation process and 
identified himself with 

Boys can find encouragement 
program which poses the possibility rela- 
tively short restriction and the avoidance 
incarceration. 

The peer group potential source 
reference group support for law-abiding 
behavior. Boys commonly refer the fact 
that their group knows more about them 
than any other persons: parents friends. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


integral part the Provo Experiment 
evaluation treatment extending over 
five year period. includes means 
which offenders who receive treatment are 
compared two control groups: (1) 
similar group offenders who time 
sentence are placed probation and left 
the community; and (2) similar group 
who time sentence are incarcerated 
the Utah State Industrial School. Since 
virtually impossible match all three 
groups, random selection used minimize 
the effect sample bias. All three groups 
are drawn from population habitual 
delinquents who reside Utah County, 
Utah, and who come before the Juvenile 
Court. Actual selection follows: 

The Judge the Court has his posses- 


Support for this idea can found recently 
developed matrix designed measure the impact 
group interaction. See William and Ida Hill, 
Interaction Matrix for Group Psychotherapy, 
mimeographed manuscript, Utah State Mental Hos- 
pital, Provo, Utah, 1960. This matrix has been 
many years development. 
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sion two series numbered envelopes—one 
series for selecting individuals placed 
the probation treatment and control 
groups and one series for selecting the re- 
formatory treatment and control groups. 
These series envelopes are supplied the 
research team and contain randomly selected 
slips paper which are written either 
Control Group Treatment Group. 

groups the Judge takes the following steps: 
(1) After hearing case decides whether 


This technique does not interfere with the 
judicial decision regarding the alternatives 
previously available the Judge, but does 
intercede, after the decision, posing 
another alternative. The Judge willing 
permit the use this alternative the 
premise that, the long run, his contribu- 
tions research will enable judicial de- 
cisions based ultimately more 
realistic evaluation treatment programs 
available. 

order make the comparison 


SELECTION TREATMENT AND ConTROL 


POPULATION: 


(Habitual Offenders) 


Reformatory 


Random Selection 


Control Treatment 


(Pinehills) 


(State Reformatory) 


would ordinarily place the offender 
probation the reformatory. makes 
this decision though Pinehills did not 
exist. Then, (2) brings the practice 
random placement into play. does 
opening envelope from one the two 
series supplied him (See Table 1). For 
example, decides initially that 
would ordinarily send the boy the 
reformatory, would select envelope 
from the reformatory series and depend 
upon the designation therein whether 
the boy would actually the reforma- 
tory, and become member the control 
the treatment group. 


Judic ial Decision 


Random Selection 


Treatment 


Control 


(Probation) (Pinehills) 


treatment and control groups more mean- 
ingful, additional research being con- 
ducted the treatment process. Efforts 
are made examine the problems involved 
relating causation theory intervention 
strategy, the role the therapist Guided 
Group Interaction, and the types group 
interaction that seem most beneficial. Fin- 
ally, detailed examination being made 
the ways which boys handle “critical 
after release from treatment 
compared the way they handled them 
prior treatment. 


John Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Tech- 
nique,” Psychological Bulletin, (July, 1954), 
pp. 327-358. 
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DELINQUENCY REHABILITATION 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This paper describes attempt apply 
sociological theory the treatment de- 
linquents. concentrates not only upon 
treatment techniques, per se, but the type 


social system which these 


must operate. The over-all treatment sys- 
tem describes like all other social sys- 
tems the sense that specifies general- 
ized requirements for continued membership 
the system. the same time, however, 
also legitimizes the existence sub- 
system within it—the meeting—which per- 
mits the discussion and evaluation hap- 
penings and feelings which may may not 
support the over-all normative structure 
the larger system. 

The purposeful creation this subsystem 
simply recognized what seemed two ob- 
vious facts: (1) that the existence con- 
trary normative expectations among delin- 
quent and official members the over-all 
system would ultimately result the crea- 
tion such subsystem anyway; and (2) 
that such system, not officially recognized, 
would pose greater threat, and would in- 
hibit greater degree, the realization 
the over-all rehabilitative goals the major 
system than would its use rehabilitative 
tool. 

This subsystem receives not only official 
sanction but grants considerable power and 
freedom delinquent members. per- 
mitting open expressions anger, frustra- 
tion, and opposition, removes social-psy- 
chological support for complete resistance 
realistic examination the ultimate utility 
delinquent versus conventional norms. 
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the same time, however, the freedom 
grants relative. long opposition 
the demands the larger system con- 
tained the meeting subsystem, such op- 
position respected. But continued devi- 
ancy outside the meeting cannot tolerated 
indefinitely. must seen dysfunc- 
tional because the requirements the 
over-all treatment system are identified 
those the total society and these require- 
ments will ultimately predominate. 

the same time, the over-all treatment 
system includes elements designed en- 
courage and support the adoption con- 
ventional roles. The roles encourages and 
the rewards grants, however, are peer- 
group oriented and concentrate mainly upon 
the normative expectations the social 
strata from which most delinquents come: 
working- rather than middle-class strata. 
This done the premise that rehabili- 
tation program more realistic at- 
tempts change normative orientations 
towards lawbreaking rather than attempting 
(or hoping) change individual’s entire 
way life. suggests, for example, that 
change attitudes and values toward work 
per more important than attempting 
create interest the educational, oc- 
cupational, and recreational goals the 
middle-class. 

The differences posed this treatment 
system, contrasted many existing ap- 
proaches rehabilitation, are great. Means 
should sought, therefore, addition 
this project which its techniques and 
orientation can treated hypotheses and 
verified, modified, rejected. 


DISCUSSION 
SCHWARTZ 


Youth Commission (St. 


The Provo Experiment, outlined, 
great interest any commission which has 
its responsibility the co-ordination 
services for the prevention and control 
delinquency. New ideas are eagerly sought, 
and experiments such this that can 
offer great deal for implementing con- 
trol programs. unfortunate, however, 


that some the comments explaining why 
this experiment conducted are placed 
tone which criticizes the approaches 
used other professional disciplines. 
Youth commissions are 
fronted with overwhelming problems 
bringing the various disciplines into play 
for struggling with the important problem 
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delinquency. Much this co-ordination 
and teamwork, which vital controlling 
the situation, constantly presented ob- 
stacles the various professional disci- 
plines they criticize each other and 
thereby keep open the gap among them. 
seems that should justify our re- 
search, not the basis that other disci- 
plines not have the answers, but terms 
the new ideas presented for considera- 
tion. There tone the description 
the Provo Experiment which commits the 
error claiming that the other fellow’s ap- 
proach avail. Consider, for example, 
the statement that there widespread 
belief that delinquency psychological 

First all, this statement not true, 
and caseworkers, groupworkers and others, 
the social work profession, the mental 
health field, the medical field, etc., have 
never expounded the philosophy that the 
majority delinquents are mentally sick 
people. This seems primarily ex- 
pounded other fields give support 
method approach their own pro- 
fessional skills. Ultimately, must say that 
all disciplines have contribution, and that 
each can serve purpose under certain 
conditions and with certain types indi- 
viduals groups. For too long period the 
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various disciplines have been kept apart, 
and other disciplines have not been included 
helping resolve our problem. The anthro- 
pologist, for example, the sociologist, and 
several others have been kept out the pic- 
ture, and the youth commissions, which have 
responsibility for co-ordinating the several 
efforts, are attempting include these dis- 
ciplines the gamut services required 
present total treatment program 
solving problems. Perhaps the word, “treat- 
ment,” does not meet with acceptance 
some disciplines. Certainly not meant 
that must psychiatric social case- 
“treatment.” discipline, therefore, 
sometimes misquotes the other, and the 
youth commissions are the center this 
battle. 

There sufficient evidence that all pro- 
fessions have contribution make, and 
look forward the day when the ap- 
proach presenting new ideas and experi- 
ments will the basis the new ideas 
certain discipline can contribute. Perhaps 
these new ideas can added the many 
others for total constellation services 
that might attempted community. 
this light that look forward 
the success the Provo Experiment, and 
the enlistment its techniques when proven. 
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SOCIALIZATION CORRECTIONAL COMMUNITIES 


STANTON WHEELER 
Harvard University 


Twenty years ago the sociologist Donald Clemmer introduced the concept prisonization 
account for the changes inmates undergo during periods confinement. This paper re- 
examines the concept prisonization and provides empirical the processes Clemmer 
described. Because Clemmer’s concern with the process induction, attention has 
been paid changes inmates may exhibit they approach the time release. Evidence 
from western state reformatory consistent with Clemmer’s analysis when length time 
served prison taken the relevant time variable. When inmates are classified into 
phases their institutional career, however, there evidence recovery process and 
shedding the prison culture that operates prior parole. The evidence suggests re- 
formulation the effects imprisonment inmates and poses further problems relevant 


other total institutions. 


HIS paper grows out tradition 
sociological investigation established 
some twenty years ago Donald 
One the most important 
the many contributions Clemmer’s The 
Prison Community was his analysis the 
changes inmates undergo during periods 
confinement—changes Clemmer signified 
use the concept prisonization. The 
present paper reviews the processes Clem- 
mer described, provides empirical test 
some his propositions, and attempts 
relate the analysis socialization pro- 
cesses other features correctional com- 


PRISONIZATION 


Clemmer employed the concept prison- 
ization describe the central impact the 
prison its inmates—the impact 
inmate society whose code, norms, dogma, 
and myth sustained view the prison and 
the outside world distinctly harmful re- 
habilitation. The core this view was in- 
dicated inmate code system 
norms requiring loyalty other inmates 
and opposition the prison staff, who 


Expanded and revised version paper read 


the meetings the American Sociological As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1959. The author greatly in- 
debted Dr. Clarence Schrag, University 
Washington, for aid and criticism the formula- 
tion the research, the inmates and staff 
Western State Reformatory for their cooperation. 

Clemmer, The Prison Community, New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1958. (Reissue Original 
1940 edition.) 
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served representatives rejecting so- 
ciety beyond the walls. The consequences 
exposure the inmate society were 
summed the concept prisonization, 
which Clemmer defined “the taking on, 
greater lesser degree, the folkways, 
mores, customs and general culture the 
specific illustration more general pro- 
cesses assimilation occurring wherever 
persons are introduced unfamiliar 
culture. The net result the process was 
the internalization criminal outlook, 
leaving the “prisonized” 
tively immune the influence con- 
ventional value system. Both Clemmer and 
the inmates who served his principal in- 
formants felt that the degree prisoniza- 
tion was the most important factor affecting 
adjustment after release from the institu- 

Clemmer noted that inmate could re- 
main completely unprisonized. Merely being 
incarcerated offender exposed one cer- 
tain “universal features” imprisonment. 
These included acceptance inferior 
role and recognition that nothing owed 
the environment for the supplying basic 
needs. Beyond these features were other 
conditions that felt influenced both the 
speed and degree prisonization. Thus 
prisonization would lowest for those in- 
mates who have had “positive” and “social- 
ized” relationships during pre-penal life, 
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those who continue their positive relation- 
ships with persons outside the walls, those 
whose short sentences subject them only 
brief exposure the universal features 
imprisonment, those who refuse are un- 
able affiliate with inmate primary groups, 
and those who chance are placed with 
other inmates not integrated into the inmate 
community. Clemmer felt that the most cru- 
cial these factors was the degree 
primary group affiliation.* 

Though some twenty years have passed 
since Clemmer’s work was first published, 
his account remains the most thorough and 
detailed description the socialization proc- 
ess prisons. The viewpoint expressed 
Clemmer based direct social learning 
theory highly similar Sutherland’s theory 
differential association. The variables 
affecting degree prisonization reflect the 
same influences Sutherland noted—the fre- 
quency, duration, priority, and intensity 
contact with criminal When the 
concept prisonization has been discussed 
sociologists, the comments are similar 
chief criticism Sutherland’s theory. 
Thus Cohen finds the theory differential 
association incomplete because fails 
illuminate the conditions determining the 
presence the Sykes 
and Messinger find the theory prisoniza- 
tion incomplete because fails account 
for the presence the inmate The 
theory found wanting because accounts 
only for the process cultural transmission 
and does not explain why the culture 


312. Clemmer noted two other condi- 
tions that affect degree prisonization: degree 
“blind acceptance” the dogmas and codes the 
inmate population, and degree participation 
gambling and abnormal sex activity. Since these 
variables seem closely tied the concept 
prisonization, they might thought indicators 
that concept rather than conditions that affect 
it. 

Sutherland and Donald Cressey, 
Principles Criminology, revised edition, New 
York: Lippincott Co., 1955, pp. 78-79. 

Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys, Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 18-19. 

Sykes and Sheldon Messinger, 
“The Inmate Social System,” Richard Clow- 
ard, Donald Cressey, George Grosser, Richard 
McCleery, Lloyd Ohlin, Gresham Sykes, and 
Sheldon Messinger, Theoretical Studies Social 
Organization the Prison, New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1960, pp. 11-13. 


“there” transmitted. criticized for 
being incomplete rather than false. But 
addition this omission and the need 
for more evidence concerning the process, 
there further problem employing the 
concept prisonization that requires clari- 
fication before Clemmer’s propositions can 
adequately tested. concerns the tem- 
poral frame reference within which 
socialization effects are studied. 

The usual way treating the time vari- 
able studies assimilation classify 
persons according their length ex- 
posure the new social setting. This con- 
ception usually employed studies 
prison adjustment, and was explicitly stated 
Clemmer, who directed his attention 
“the manner which the attitudes 
prisoners are modified the men spend 
month after month the penal milieu.” 
Throughout his work Clemmer concentrated 
the process induction into the com- 
munity. had little say about changes 
that might occur inmates neared the time 
for release. His proposition that prisoniza- 
tion the most important determinant 
parole adjustment based the assump- 
tion that processes observed during the early 
and middle phases incarceration continue 
until the inmate paroled. 

easy understand how this emphasis 
the process induction developed, for 
grew out the awareness that the prison 
community with its own norms and 
structure. The task accounting for proc- 
esses assimilation into the community 
developed natural concern. addition 
there were well-developed notions what 
Merton has called “anticipatory socializa- 
tion,” the preparatory responses that fre- 
quently precede actual change group 
membership, such the movement from 
prison the broader community. The re- 
sult that know much more about proc- 
esses socialization into the community 
than about re-adaptation the out- 
side world. There evidence, however, that 
from the inmate’s perspective the length 
time remaining served may the 
most crucial temporal aspect. Many inmates 
can repeat the precise number months, 
weeks, and days until their parole date ar- 
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rives, whereas few are equally accurate 
reporting the length time they have 
served. The inmate language system con- 
tains terms such being “short” and hav- 
ing that suggest the im- 
portance the last few weeks the insti- 
tution, just the term “fish” denotes the 
new inmate’s status. 

These observations merely illustrate that 
any given point time the temporal 
frame reference different types in- 
mates may have various psychological and 
social meanings. long restrict our 
analysis the length time since entrance 
into the prison, may miss important 
features the inmate’s response the 
institution.® 

order clarify the different temporal 
aspects socialization the prison, the 
data reported below are divided into two 
sections. The first uses definition time 
similar that implied Clemmer, and 
allows for the test his hypotheses. The 
second classifies inmates according phases 
their institutional career, thus enabling 
observe changes that may occur 
inmates are preparing for release from the 
institution. 


RESEARCH SETTING AND METHOD 


The research was conducted western 
state reformatory, one two adult penal 
institutions the state. walled, close 
custody institution receiving inmates from 
years age. The only felony of- 
fenders excluded statute from sentence 
the reformatory are those convicted 
capital crimes. The physical plant roughly 


addition possible differences response 
depending whether the inmate has time ori- 
entation the past, the present the future, (or 
perhaps orientation which encompasses these 
stressing the total expected duration confine- 
ment) there course the important variable 
indefiniteness knowledge about the date re- 
lease. Cf. Maurice Farber, “Suffering and Time 
Perspective the Prisoner,” University Iowa 
Studies Child Welfare, (1944) pp. 153-227. 
The indefiniteness probably more important 
other types total institutions, especially con- 
centration camps, tuberculosis sanitoria, and mental 
hospitals. correctional institutions the sentence 
and release authorities tend develop routinized 
forms administering the indeterminate sentence 
laws, that most offenders know quite early 
their stay about how long they will have serve. 


typical many northern state institutions 
designed handle young adult offenders. 

Samples inmates were drawn from each 
the housing units the institution, using 
stratified random sampling procedures with 
variable sampling rate designed increase 
the number inmates the sample who 
were the early and late stages their 
incarceration. 259 men originally as- 
signed the sample, per cent completed 
questionnaires and per cent the ques- 
tionnaires were usable for research pur- 
poses. The only inmates excluded from the 
sample design were those screened the 
clinical psychologist psychotic near 
psychotic, too low intelligence 
understand and respond meaningfully 
the questionnaire. The sample 237 
from inmate population approximately 

Hypothetical conflict situations were used 
develop index conformity staff 
role-expectations. Several conflict situations 
were employed the research. The ones 
selected for the index were those that (a) 
gave evidence normative consensus 
the part custody and treatment staff 
members, and (b) showed variation in- 
mate response. Five items adequately met 
these criteria. The items, arranged de- 
creasing order “conformity staff” re- 
sponse, were follows: 


crew. Some other inmates criticize him 
because does more work than anybody 
else the crew. works hard 
can. 

2.Inmate Martin goes before committee 
that makes job assignments. given 


The analysis below excludes from the protec- 
tion and segregation units fourteen inmates for 
whom data were lacking the time variable. An- 
other eight inmates were excluded because non- 
response one the five items the conformity 
index. The resulting 214. Wherever the reported 
n’s fall below that figure due lack com- 
plete information one the independent 
variables. Results from each sampling unit have 
been combined the analysis but have not been 
weighted for differences sampling rates. Such 
differences could affect the results only ra» 
sampling unit differs from ra» sampling unit 
Snedecor’s test for heterogeneity showed signif- 
icant differences for ten the most important 
relationships the study. Therefore the simplifica- 
tion achieved unweighted combining would 
seem justifiable. 
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choice between two jobs. One job would 
call for hard work, but would give 
Martin training that might useful 
him the outside. The other job would 
allow Martin easier time the 
institution. But provides training for 
job the outside. Martin decides 
take the easier job. 

3.An inmate, without thinking, commits 
minor rule infraction. given 
“write-up” correctional officer who 
saw the violation. Later three other in- 
mates are talking each other about it. 
Two them criticize the officer. The third 
inmate, Sykes, defends the officer, saying 
the officer was only doing his duty. 

4.Inmates Smith and Long are very good 
friends. Smith has five-dollar bill that 
was smuggled into the institution 
visitor. Smith tells Long thinks the 
officers are suspicious, and asks Long 
hide the money for him for few days. 
Long takes the money and carefully hides 
it. 

5.Inmates Brown and Henry are planning 
escape. They threaten inmate Smith 
with beating unless steals crowbar 
for them from the tool shop where 
works. thinks they 
While trying smuggle the crow- 
bar into the cell house, caught 
officer, and Smith charged with plan- 
ning escape. doesn’t describe the 
whole situation, may lose year 
good time. can avoid blaming 
Brown and Henry. 


Responses the first four items were 
four category 
tinuum. Response categories for the fifth 
item were: 

What should inmate Smith do? 

should clear himself telling about the 

escape plans Brown and Henry. 


should keep quiet and take the punish- 
ment himself. 


each the items least per cent 
the custody and treatment staff members 
were the modal response category: They 
approve the inmate’s conduct items one 
and three, disapprove two and four, and 
feel that inmate Smith “should clear him- 
self. Sixty-seven per cent the staff 
were agreement all five items, and 
per cent were agreement least four 
items. Thus for these items there rela- 
tively high degree normative consensus 
among staff proper inmate behavior. 
Inmates are classified into three categories, 
according the number situations 
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which the inmate response the same 
that the modal staff response. The high 
conformity group includes inmates whose 
own response agreed with the staff 
least four the five situations, the medium 
conformists those who agreed two three 
situations and the low conformists those who 
agreed none one situation. The rela- 
tively small number the extreme non- 
conformity group has led their inclusion 
with the medium conformists several 
points the 

This index conformity staff expecta- 
tions obviously taps only part the 
phenomena referred prisonization 
Clemmer and others. does seem 
get central core: the acceptance 
rejection norms and role definitions ap- 
plied inmates the prison staff. 
crude check the possibility that the index 
serves also more general reflection 
the inmate’s support for law abiding values, 
additional item was included that refers 
behavior civilian roles. The item was 
adapted from the studies Stouffer and 
particularism and reads follows: 


Barker riding car driven his close 
friend, Davis, and Davis hits person cross- 
ing the street. Barker knows that his friend 
was going least miles hour 
speed zone. There are 
other witnesses. Davis’s lawyer says that 
Barker testifies under oath that the speed 
was only miles hour, may save Davis 
from serious consequences. 


What you think Barker should do? 


should testify that Davis was going 
miles hour 


Staff responses were based samples 
111 custody staff members, and treatment 
staff members. For fuller discussion the 
methodology employed, see Stanton Wheeler, Social 
Organization Correctional Community, un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University Wash- 
ington, 1958. More recent analysis the index 
suggests that the items form Guttman scale with 
reproducibility .92, only moderately high for five 
items. Results reported below are based, however, 
the Likert scoring system used earlier. Differ- 
ences are very slight and not affect the con- 
clusions. 

Stouffer and Jackson Toby, 
Conflict and Personality,” Talcott Parsons and 
Edward Shils, editors, Toward General Theory 
Action, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951, 483. 
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should not testify that Davis was going 
miles hour 


When this item used criterion 
place the conformity index, the direc- 
tion all the relationships reported below 
still holds, although the degree relation- 
ship somewhat reduced. Thus there 
some evidence that the index used here, al- 
though limited reference the prison 
situation, may serve more general 
measure the inmate’s values. 

The conflict situations were presented 
questionnaire that also contained brief 
self-conception inventory, background items, 
and items relating participation vari- 
ous institution activities. Inmates responded 
the questionnaire groups ten 
twenty, and under conditions anonymity. 
Every precaution was taken insure free, 
private responses. Although formal va- 
lidity checks could made, there in- 
direct evidence validity the fact that 
the rank order proportion high con- 
formity response what would expected 
from knowledge the administrative proc- 
ess which inmates are assigned hous- 
ing units. Thus the smallest percentage 
high conformity response found the 
segregation unit (14%), followed the 
close custody unit (21%), medium custody 
unit honor farm 
unit (44% and 47%), and the protection 
unit (83%), where inmates are held for 
their own protection from other inmates, 
chiefly because they are defined “rats” 
who have violated inmate norms regarding 
informing other inmates. 

Our interest tracing changes over 
time response the correctional com- 
munity, from data gathered one point 
time. Several conditions could invalidate 
the assumption that the observed differences 
are due the time variable. These include 
change characteristics inmates, changes 
characteristics the institution, and se- 
lective parole procedures. There evi- 
dence that the first two conditions could 
have operated any significant degree. 
There had been only slight changes the 
characteristics incoming inmates for sev- 
eral years preceding the study, and major 
administrative changes program had been 
introduced over the previous three year 


period. The major potential bias concerns 
selective parole policies. Presumably, in- 
mates who have served longer sentences are 
more serious offenders who may have been 
more opposed the staff time en- 
trance into the institution. The average 
length sentence this institution 
slightly over three years. The typical in- 
mate serves two thirds this sentence, 
and almost all inmates serve least 
months. Selective factors may operating 
beyond the two year period but are unlikely 
present significant degree prior 
that time. Yet evidence reported below 
shows changes over time that operate be- 
fore selective factors are introduced. Thus 
while panel data are obviously needed 
verify the relationships reported here, there 
reason believe that valid inferences 
may made about temporal 
The statistical significance the relation- 
ships assessed chi square, employed 
one tailed test when Clemmer’s hypotheses 
are being tested, and the normal manner 
when inmates are classified into phases 
their institutional The gamma 
coefficient described Goodman and Krus- 
kal used measure degree rela- 
tionship throughout the The small 


not all certain that those who have 
served longer are necessarily the more criminally 
mature inmates. Many who receive long sentences 
are first offenders who have committed what the 
law judges the more serious offenses. This 
judgment bears necessary relationship the 
inmate’s orientation staff other inmates. 
For evidence the complex relationship between 
length time served and adjustment after re- 
lease, see Garrity, The Effects 
Length Incarceration Upon Parole Adjustment 
and Estimation Optimum Sentence: Washington 
State Correctional Institutions. Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University Washington, 1956. 

14The one-tailed chi square test may ambig- 
uous tables with greater than Inspection 
the tables presented below suggests that the one- 
tailed test these cases justified. Cf. the discus- 
sion between Grusky and Shaw, American Journal 
Sociology, (November, 1959), pp. 301-302. 

Goodman and William Kruskal, 
“Measures Association for Cross-Classifications,” 
Journal the American Statistical Association, 
(December, 1954) pp. 747-754. The “gamma” 
measure reflects the probability like vs. unlike 
orders the classification. useful measure 
when one deals with ordered classes, and avoids 
some the problems chi-square based measures. 
However, has one property common with most 
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Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
High Medium Low 

Length time served Conformity Conformity Conformity Total 

Total 214 


number cases some the tables sug- 
gests that the results can best evaluated 
terms size and consistency rela- 
tionships rather than the degree statisti- 
cal significance obtained any one table. 


RESULTS: LENGTH TIME SERVED AND 
CONFORMITY STAFF EXPECTATIONS 


When the usual method treating the 
time variable employed, the results give 
strong support Clemmer’s propositions 
regarding prisonization. Table shows the 
relationship between length time served 
and conformity staff norms. expressed 
this table, the effect increased length 
exposure reduce the proportion 
men who conform the staff’s expectations. 
Furthermore, when analysis made sepa- 


other measures association for cross-classifica- 
tions that its value depends part the mar- 
ginal distributions. This effect relatively minor 
when the measure used for comparisons within 
given set data provided the marginals the 
independent variables are roughly similar across the 
tables. The effect differing marginals should prob- 
ably controlled, however, any comparison 
with data from different sample. See the discus- 
sion pages the Goodman and Kruskal 


paper. 


rately for first termers and recidivists, there 
evidence relearning process among 
the recidivists. Although recidivists are more 
likely non-conformists than are the 
first termers, the effect time served 
their non-conformity about the same. In- 
stead entering the prison already prison- 
ized, re-prisonization process appears 
occur. 

the process prisonization operat- 
ing effectively should able observe 
its effects over shorter time periods. And 
would expect the effect present 
particularly for offenders serving their first 
term adult penal institution. Table 
inmates are classified into 
time categories can justified with 
small number cases. The results are pre- 
sented for period one year, for 
which period can almost positive that 
selective factors are not operating. The re- 
sults again confirm Clemmer’s observations, 
and suggest the importance the first few 
months the socialization 


Cloward reports similar finding 
based research military prison. See Helen 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky, editors, New Perspec- 
tives for Research Juvenile Delinquency, Wash- 


DIFFERING PENAL COMMITMENTS 


Per Cent High Conformity 

Prior Adult Prior Adult 
Length time served Commitment Commitment 
Total 141 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE CONFORMITY FOR 
INCARCERATION 


Per Cent High 
Length time served Conformity 
Less than weeks 
Total 


central theme Clemmer’s analysis 
that the degree prisonization will vary 
according the degree involvement 
the informal life the inmate community. 


ington, D.C.: U.S. Department Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, 1956, pp. 80- 
91. 

The items used measure extensiveness and 
intensity were: 

Have you developed any close friendships with 

other inmates since you have been the re- 

Yes, several, (more than 

Yes, one two 

Think back over the past month the reform- 

atory. How would you say you spent most 

your free time? 

Mostly with group inmates who are 

together quite lot 
With one two inmates 
With several different inmates, but not 
any one group 

Mostly myself 
Tables and the top two categories are com- 
bined for high involvement, the bottom two for 
low involvement. 


the present research, two items were 
used tap the extent inmate involve- 
ment. One item reflects the extensiveness 
involvement terms the number 
close friendships established with other 
inmates. second item reflects the intensity 
involvement ascertaining the degree 
which inmates spend their free time with 
other inmates themselves. The rela- 
tionship each these indexes involve- 
ment conformity staff expectations 
presented Tables and 

The results indicated both tables lend 
support the proposition that both the 
speed and degree prisonization are func- 
tion informal inmate involvement. Dur- 
ing the first time period there sig- 
nificant relation between involvement and 
conformity staff opinion. However, the 
percentage high conformists drops rapidly 
for inmates who are highly involved. For 
those who have little contact with other 
inmates assessed our items, the proc- 
ess prisonization appears operate, but 
the major impact delayed until after two 
years have been served, and even then does 
not operate the same degree for highly 
involved inmates. 

While our data not enable 
specify clearly the time relationship ob- 
taining between involvement 
formity, instructive examine the 
relationship though the reverse time se- 
quence were operation—as though the 
sequence were from conformity involve- 
ment. Table shows, the proportion 
high conformists who are also involved 
intimate interaction with other inmates de- 
creases through time, while there in- 


LENGTH SERVED AND STAFF EXPECTATIONS, FOR INMATES 


Per Cent High Conformity 
High Group Low Group 

Length time served Contacts* Contacts* 


See footnote for item wording. 
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INTENSITY INMATE CONTACTS 


Per Cent High Conformity 


High Group Low Group 
Length time served Intensity* Intensity* 


See footnote for item wording. 


crease social contacts among the non- 
conformists. 

These results course raise the ques- 
tion the interplay between social involve- 
ment the one hand, attitudes and values 
the other. Rather than thinking one 
these variables effect the other, 
more appropriate model their inter- 
action the prison community might stress 
the structural incompatability being both 
highly involved with inmates and at- 
titudinal conformist staff expectations. 
The dominant normative order among in- 
mates (at least terms power and visi- 
bility not numbers) strongly opposed 
that the staff. The inmate who values 
friendship among his peers and also desires 
conform the staff’s norms faces vivid 
and real role conflict. The conflict not ap- 
parent perhaps not felt intensely 
during the earliest stages confinement, but 
with increasing length time the prison 
the strain becomes more acute; inmates 
move resolve the strain either giving 
being excluded from primary ties, 
shift attitudes. either case the 


result leads polarization non-involved 
conformists and involved non-conformists. 
One group inmates become progressively 
prisonized, the other progressively isolated. 
And the marginal frequencies Tables 
and suggest, the dominant tendency 
move the direction non-conformity 
rather than 

This interpretation changes over time 
the prison community awaits panel data 
for its validation. addition, three further 
problems may noted. First, there the 
question what tips the balance indi- 
vidual cases conflict between conformity 
and involvement. Undoubtedly number 
factors come into play. Some inmates 
may have stronger need for group affilia- 


strain may similar that noted 
small group research, between the expressive and 
instrumental roles. Persons who initially play both 
the best-ideas and best-liked roles tend drop 
the former role for the latter interaction con- 
tinues. Talcott Parsons, Robert Bales and 
Edward Shils, Working Papers the Theory 
Action, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953, pp. 
161. 


SERVED AND EXTENSIVENESS Primary Group FOR INMATES 


Per Cent High Extensiveness 


High Low 

Length time served Conformists Conformists 
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tions than others, need which can satis- 
fied the prison only association with 
other offenders. Still others may possess 
traits occupy positions the prison 
community that are important the in- 
mate leadership, and may thus under 
greater pressure become implicated the 
inmate system. Another influence the de- 
gree attachment families and friends 
outside the institution, factor noted 
Clemmer but one which the present re- 
search does not adequately measure. Partial 
evidence the importance such ties 
revealed the higher rates conformity 
staff expectations for married men, and 
for those who report that family members 
“have confidence” them. 

Second, there the question how the 
processes noted above are linked the in- 
formally defined social types and roles noted 
many studies prison social structure. 
Although the categories suggested the 
dimensions involvement and conformity 
are too simple and crude catch the 
subtle aspects inmate roles, certain 
parallels are evident. For example, the in- 
volved non-conformists are roughly equiva- 
lent the “right-guys” noted Schrag’s 
typology and the role “real man” 
described Our data suggest that 
the movement inmates over time 
the direction the right guy role, with 
much weaker tendency toward the isolated 
role “Square John.” The data also point 
the large number inmates who are non- 
conformists the staff but who remain rela- 
tively with inmate primary 
groups. This group probably quite hetero- 
geneous, being composed part those 
variously labelled outlaws, toughs, ball- 
busters, etc., highly egocentric orientation 
and free commitment either the staff 
inmate systems, and part less strik- 
ing figures who are unable establish strong 
ties with other inmates, even though de- 
sirous doing so. Many this latter type 
may have experienced what Cloward refers 


Sykes, The Society Captives, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958, pp. 
84-108. Clarence Schrag, Social Types 
Prison Community, unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University Washington, 1944. 

20Richard Cloward, Means, 
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size this category unaffiliated non- 
conformists raises some important questions 
about the operation inmate society. 
the one hand suggests limits the con- 
ception that the inmate system generates 
high degree cohesiveness among its mem- 
bers. the same time suggests that in- 
formal involvement the system 
means necessary condition for the emer- 
gence strong opposition staff norms. 

third problem posed the above 
data, well Clemmer’s earlier analysis 
and the descriptions social types 
prisons, concerns the absence social 
bonds among the conforming inmates. Nei- 
ther our data nor the language system 
the prison there evidence cate- 
gory characterized both conformity 
the staff and strong social bonds with 
other inmates. What about the struc- 
ture the correctional community that 
makes conformity possible, apparently, only 
the cost isolation? The question too 
complex receive detailed treatment here, 
involving does least part the 
question the origin the negative inmate 
culture prisons. Once established, how- 
ever, the culture exerts pressure both 
the inmates and the staff which operates 
largely suppress the formation soli- 
dary ties among the conformists. Evidence 
from other parts this study suggests that 
inmates perceive the opinions others 
more opposed the staff than they 
actually The resulting pattern 
pluralistic ignorance operates restrain 
even the initial seeking out like-minded 
individuals. The same pressures lead the 
frequent warnings from staff members 
stay out involvements with other inmates, 
and “do your own time.” Thus the conform- 
ing inmate may restrained from estab- 
lishing supportive ties with others both 
the official and the inmate systems. the 
withdrawal pattern characteristic those 
who conform the staff not offset 
strong ties persons outside the institu- 
tion, the effects social isolation may 


Anomie, and Deviant American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1959), 175. 

21“Role Conflict Correctional Communities,” 
Donald Cressey, editor, The Prison: Studies 
Institutional Organization and Change, New 
York: Holt-Rinehart-Winston Co., 1961. 
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quite severe. For these inmates, the modern 
institution may accomplish social and 
psychological pressure what the Pennsyl- 
vania system accomplished its physical 
design, and perhaps with some the same 


RESULTS: INSTITUTIONAL CAREER PHASE AND 
CONFORMITY STAFF EXPECTATIONS 


the following analysis inmates are 
classified into three categories: those who 
have served less than six months the 
correctional community and are thus 
early phase their commitment; those 
who have less than six months remaining 
serve—the phase inmates; and 
those who have served more than six months 


Per 
Institutional Cent Cent Cent 
Career Phase High Medium Low Total 


Early phase 100 
Middle phase 100 
Late phase 100 


Total 


y=—.21 


and have more than six months left serve 
—the middle phase inmates. This procedure 
enables examine changes response 
that may occur inmates are preparing for 
return the broader community. 

The relationship between phase insti- 
tutional career and conformity staff ex- 
trends are apparent. First there steady 
increase the proportion low conformity 
responses. Second, there U-shaped dis- 


suggestion that prisonization and social 
isolation are alternative forms response the 
prison, each posing different problems adjust- 
ment upon release, does not preclude the possibility 
that inmates may adopt both forms response 
different stages their incarceration. Again, 
panel studies are required trace the interactions 
between these forms response. For some sug- 
gestions possible linkages between the two pat- 
terns, see Lloyd Ohlin, Sociology and the Field 
Corrections, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956, pp. 37-40. 


tribution high conformity reponses. The 
trends suggest that two processes may 
operation. One process that prison- 
ization. progressive opposition staff 
norms observed when inmates are classi- 
fied either length time served 
institutional career phase. 

The second process appears one 
differential attachment the values the 
broader society. The U-shaped distribution 
high-conformity responses suggests that 
inmates who recently have been the 
broader community and inmates who are 
soon return that community are more 
frequently oriented terms conventional 
values. Inmates conform least conven- 
tional standards during the middle phase 
their institutional career. These inmates ap- 
pear shed the prison culture before they 
leave it, such that there are almost many 
conforming inmates time release 
time entrance into the 

Empirical verification these two proc- 
esses will require panel studies. future 
research supports the findings reported 
here, other important questions would 
raised. What types inmates follow the 
pattern prisonization vs. the pattern 
reattachment 
world? Where are these types located within 


Another potential bias required analysis this 
point. Inmates receiving the longest sentences are 
more likely included the middle phase, 
while inmates receiving short sentences are over- 
represented the late phase. The differences be- 
tween middle and late phase inmates could thus 
due selective factors. 

The best available check the existence such 
bias consider the responses middle and 
late phase inmates separately terms total 
expected time served. the result due 
selection, the differences between middle and late 
phases should disappear. 

This procedure yielded the following results: For 
low total time inmates, the percentage high con- 
formity was per cent the middle phase, 
per cent the late phase, for low conformity from 
per cent per cent. For high total time 
inmates, the percent high conformity moved from 
per cent the middle phase per cent 
the late phase; for low conformity from per 
cent per cent. Thus the relationships hold 
when total length sentence controlled. Use 
other cutting points for total time served produced 
roughly similar results, though suggesting that re- 
socialization operates more strongly for inmates 
with short sentences, much less strongly for in- 
mates with long sentences. 
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TABLE PHASE INSTITUTIONAL CAREER AND CONFORMITY STAFF ROLE EXPECTATIONS, FOR 


High Group 
Contacts 


Institutional 
Career Phase 


Early phase 
Middle phase 
Late phase 


Total 


p<.01 


the prison social structure? What events 
conditions lead one process rather than 
the other? Can institutional authorities ex- 
ert control over the processes policy de- 
cisions? 

The resocialization effect apparent 
among inmates who have established close 
friendships the institution, well 
among those who have not. Table shows 
that inmates who stay out close friend- 
ship ties exhibit great attachment 
law-abiding standards during the late phase 
during the early phase. The process 
resocialization evident among highly in- 
volved inmates, but not the same degree.** 


may question the use gamma 
measure association for shaped distributions 
such those indicated Table for (provided 
the marginals are balanced) the measure will give 
value zero for perfectly shaped distribu- 
tion, although obviously there relationship.” 
One might think the measure the present case 
reflecting the “net effect” imprisonment, 
which case the measure appropriately gives value 
zero changes between the early and middle 
phase are offset changes between the middle and 
late phase. Table also demonstrates the depend- 
ence gamma the marginal distribution. 


Per Cent High Conformity 


Low Group 
Contacts 


p>.10 


And the marginal distributions indicate, 
the rate group involvement highest 
during the middle phase. When the rate 
involvement examined separately for high 
and low conformists, the high conformists 
show decline each stage and the low 
conformists sharp rise during the middle 
phase with decline time for release 
approaches. 

Further evidence regarding the process 
resocialization appears when recidivists 
are compared with first offenders. pre- 
sented Table the pattern for recidivists 
similar that for first termers. Both 
groups show the decline conformity dur- 
ing the middle phase with rise con- 
formity the late phase. The recidivists 
begin lower point and end lower 
point, but the adaptive response pattern 
still evident. 

The findings concerning career phase for 


cur sample contained equal numbers inmates 
the early, middle and last phases, the gamma for 
the relationship among the “high contacts” group 
would drop from —.38 —.18, and for the “low 
contacts” group from —.07 zero. 


CAREER AND CONFORMITY STAFF ROLE EXPECTATIONS, FOR 
OFFENDERS DIFFERING PENAL COMMITMENTS 


Prior Adult 
Commitment 


Institutional 
Career Phase 


Early phase 
Middle phase 
Late phase 


Total 


=11.1 


Per Cent High Conformity 


Prior Adult 
Commitment 
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first termers and recidivists suggest some 
revision our thinking regarding the im- 
pact time. Instead viewing successive 
institutional careers the development 
increasingly negative pattern, the results 
would suggest that cyclical pattern 
adjustment may hold for sizable number 
inmates—a cycle which has its lowest point 
during the middle period institu- 
tional confinement, and may have its high 
point some period parole. observa- 
tions could made parolees pos- 
sible that could locate other points the 
cycle. The results suggest complex process 
socialization and resocialization of- 
fenders move into and out the cor- 
rectional community. The model that 
cycle with negative trend rather than 
monotonically increasing commitment 
criminal value 


DISCUSSION 


The prisonization theory strongly sup- 
ported when inmates are classified accord- 
ing the length time they have served. 
When they are classified into phases their 
institutional career, however, the prisoniza- 
tion theory inadequate description 
changes over time. While accounts for 
the increase extreme non-conformity, 
fails account for the shaped distribu- 
tion high conformity responses. Recent 
attempts develop theory accounting 
for the content the inmate culture pro- 
vide some understanding the possible 
bases for these two types change. 

The Inmate Culture. Two explanations 
have been offered account for the content 
the inmate culture, one focusing the 
process “negative selection,” the other 
problem-solving processes. The negative 
selection approach begins with the obvious 
fact that the single trait held common 
all inmates participation criminal 
activity. Their criminal acts indicate 
varying degrees opposition conven- 
tional norms. follows that the inmate 


pattern similar that found here has been 
observed state penitentiary. See Peter Gar- 
abedian, Western Penitentiary: Study Social 
Organization, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity Washington, 1959. 


culture should give expression the values 
those who are most committed 
criminal value system—the long termers, 
those who have followed systematic criminal 
careers, etc. And the culture viewed 
outgrowth the criminogenic char- 
acter inmates, reasonable expect 
reinforcement process operating through- 
out the duration confinement. This 
consistent with the image correctional 
institutions “crime schools” and with 
theory that accounts for changes response 
the prison largely terms prisoni- 
zation. 

The alternative view stresses the prob- 
lem-solving nature sub-cultures, and in- 
terprets the content the inmate culture 
response the adjustment problems 
posed imprisonment, with all its accom- 
panying frustrations and deprivations. 
his analysis social types state peni- 
tentiary, Schrag noted the way which 
these types are focused around the prob- 
lems loyalty relations, “doing time,” 
sexual outlet, which are 
not direct carry-over from the outside 
more recent functional analy- 
sis the inmate social system, Sykes and 
Messinger note five major deprivations 
attacks the inmate’s self-conception, in- 
cluding the rejected status being in- 
mate, the material and sexual deprivations 
imprisonment, the constant social control 
exercised the custodians, and the pres- 
ence other offenders. They conclude: 


“In short, imprisonment ‘punishes’ the of- 
fender variety ways extending far 
beyond the simple fact incarceration. 
However just necessary such punishments 
may be, their importance for our present 
analysis lies the fact that they form 
set harsh social conditions which the 
population prisoners must respond adapt 
itself. The inmate feels that the deprivations 
and frustrations prison life, with all their 
implications for the destruction his self- 
esteem, somehow must alleviated. is, 
suggest, answer this need that 
the functional significance the inmate 
code system values exhibited fre- 
quently men prison can best under- 
stood.” 


Clarence Schrag, op. cit. See also Gresham 
Sykes, op. cit. pp. 

Sykes and Sheldon Messinger, 
op. cit., 15. 
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Elsewhere they note: 


“The maxims the inmate code not 
simply reflect the individual values im- 
prisoned criminals; rather, they represent 
system group norms that are directly re- 
lated mitigating the pains imprisonment 
under custodial regime having nearly total 
power.” 


this interpretation valid might ex- 
pect that the culture would exert its major 
impact inmates during the middle their 
stay, the point time when they are 
farthest removed from the outside world. 
might also expect that time for re- 
lease approaches, the problems deriving 
from imprisonment recede relative pro- 
spective adjustment problems 
Such shift reference should give rise 
re-socialization process beginning prior 
release. And the culture has this prob- 
lem-solving character, then recidivists 
well first termers should exhibit the 
shaped pattern 

These observations merely indicate that 
the two trends suggested the data are 
consistent with two different interpretations 
the inmate culture. both theoretical 
and empirical grounds, the adaptive pattern 
would seem deserve more attention than 
has received discussions socialization 
the prison. But whether either both 
these types response are dominant 
patterns adjustment the prison cannot 
assessed with the cross-sectional design 
used the present study. panel study 
which inmates were interviewed the 
early, middle, and late phases incarcera- 


19. 

third possible interpretation that the 
shaped distribution would disappear one could 
control adequately for “social desirability” re- 
sponse set which may more likely during the 
early and late stages confinement. The condi- 
tions administration the research were 
signed, course, reduce this possibility, but 
further controls are necessary before this interpre- 
tation can ruled out. The increase extreme 
non-conformity during the late stage shows that 
the effect not general one. Also, one would 
expect that the effect operating, would 
sustained least until inmates had received their 
sentences, (sometime between the third and sixth 
month incarceration). But the evidence from 
Table suggests that the decline conformity 
operates before this major administrative 
made. 


tion, and scored conformist devi- 
ant (—) their orientation the staff 
and the outside world, would yield eight 
possible response patterns describing the 
inmate’s movement through 
tional career. addition the prisoniza- 
tion and adaptation patterns and 
there are patterns stable con- 
formity and stable deviance and 
delayed prisonization pattern 
patterns rehabilitation de- 
layed rehabilitation and 
and counter-adaptive pattern 
which the inmate appears move toward 
conventional orientation during the mid- 
dle his stay only return the deviant 
response approaches parole. Anecdotal 
evidence and informal observation suggest 
that all these patterns might found, 
though the prisonization and adaptation 
patterns may the most frequent those 
which change occurs. One suggestion 
emerging from our analysis the adaptive 
pattern that while changes from early 
middle phase may reflect events within the 
institution, changes near release are largely 
response the external world. correc- 
tional programs develop their emphases 
liberal visiting, family counseling and pre- 
release programs they may able 
strengthen tendencies toward 
change attitude during the late phases 
imprisonment. turn, current sociological 
accounts the inmate culture and adjust- 
ment processes may have revised 
deal more systematically with these external 
influences. 

Conditions affecting type response. 
When Clemmer wrote The Prison Com- 
munity was perhaps reasonable note 
under “conditions affecting degree 
prisonization” only the personal character- 
istics offenders. Prisons were pretty much 
alike, classification between institutions was 
weak, and the processes Clemmer noted 
could assumed relatively constant 
across range institutions. Current cor- 
rectional systems increasingly depart from 
this image, and likely that both type 
clientele and institutional program exert 
effect socialization processes. For ex- 
ample, the fate those who enter prison 
with initially conformist orientation 
probably depends large part the 
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balance between initial conformists and 
deviants: the proportion initial devi- 
ants increases, there greater pressure 
the conformists move away from the 
pattern stable conformity. This rela- 
tionship turn probably depends the 
tution. Thus adult 
prisons tend get very large proportion 
inmates who are deviant time en- 
trance, but the advanced age initial con- 
formists may mean that they are less sus- 
ceptible influence from the inmate culture. 
Juvenile institutions are likely receive 
larger number offenders whose frames 
reference are not solidified, and who 
may thus more susceptible peer-group 
influence. less “negative” inmate culture 
may still produce the prisonization response. 
These features the inmate population 
probably interact with staff programs (in- 
cluding the attempts some institutions 
neutralize the inmate culture) create 
further modifications the socialization 
process different institutions. The grow- 
ing differentiation correctional institutions 
reinforces the need for comparative analyses 
and serves reminder the limits 
generalization from studies the type re- 
ported this paper. 

Prison and Parole Adjustment. The sug- 
gestion that the inmate’s response the 
prison adaptive—that becomes de- 
prisonized well the 
question the impact incarceration 
parole conduct. Failure parole fre- 
quently viewed the result internaliza- 
tion criminal value system while 
prison. But evidence cyclical type 
adjustment suggests that the process more 
complex than implied the prisonization 
scheme. The value system learned prison 
may serve set rationalizations acti- 
vated only when the parolee faces what 
defines barriers success parole. 
Even though the inmate sheds the culture 
the prison will have provided him with 
justifications for criminal behavior that may 
invoked the event post-release ad- 
justment difficulties. The prisonization effect 
may still operating, though not the 
simple and direct fashion implied the 
“crime school” image. Its probably 


modified important ways different 
types parole settings. 

There danger, however, pressing 
the concept prisonization too far 
explanation the prison’s impact 
parole behavior. Another feature im- 
prisonment would appear have ex- 
tremely potent influence. This the impact 
the offender’s self-conception rather than 
upon his attitudes toward the outside world. 
Almost all accounts correctional processes 
note what Ohlin has referred the “self 
defining character the experiences 
which the offender exposed correctional 
many instances, these effects 
appear highly related the prisoniza- 
tion process. The offender learns reject 
society and doing comes accept 
conception himself criminal, with 
elaborate set supporting justifications. 
But much the impact imprisonment 
appears lie along another dimension 
self-image—the tendency for the offender 
internalize the social rejection implicit 
his status and suffer the pains 
lowered self-esteem and self rejection. 
the work McCorkle and Korn and more 
recently Sykes and Messinger, these po- 
tential attacks the offender’s self-image 
are taken crucial condition giving rise 
the inmate value system. Self esteem 
restored participation system that 
enables the offender “reject his rejectors, 
rather than But the inmate 
culture has the problem solving function 
stressed these accounts, and many men 
show adaptive response, follows that 
the salience the culture reduced men 
prepare leave it. This reduction prob- 
ably the sense that many 
the problems imprisonment fact 
decrease the inmate nears release. This 
would seem true most the threats 
self noted Sykes and Messinger, in- 
cluding the extensive social control the 
custodians, the constant presence other 
inmates, and the material and sexual depri- 
vations. However, the sense rejection and 


degradation implicit the offender’s status 


Ohlin, cit., 33. 

Lloyd McCorkle and Richard Korn, “Re- 
socialization Within Walls,” The Annals the 
Academy Political and Social Science, 293 (May, 
1954), pp. 88-98. 
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does not necessarily decline with release, for 
the ex-con label still applies. The inmate 
who sheds the negative outlook required 
the inmate system may inherit its place 
the rejecting feelings the culture served 
largely deny. this sense the function 
the inmate culture may delay the 
facing problems imposed degraded 
social status, rather than solve them. 

This interpretation may help account for 
the profound states anxiety and lack 
confidence themselves which even seem- 
ingly “tough” inmates frequently display 
prior the inmate turns his 
attention from the inside the free com- 
munity, makes contacts with em- 
ployers and relatives, the definition his 
status provided the inmate code loses 
much its significance. But precisely 
this point when the meaning being 
world, most likely have its impact. 
Some inmates find atmosphere ac- 
ceptance and encouragement. Many others 
may find that certain jobs are not open 
them, that there some question how 
welcome they are the community, that 
they are generally defined “risks” and 
not accorded full status. They may return 
associations with other ex-offenders not 
much continue criminal career 
find more supportive social setting, 
though further crimes may well grow out 
such contacts. 

this interpretation correct, many 
the psychological pains imprisonment are 
revealed most clearly time release 
rather than entry. suggests basis for 
cyclical fluctuation attitudes the offen- 
der sheds the culture the prison, experi- 
ences social rejection, finds support among 
other former inmates, returns crime and 
prison, reincorporates prison values, and 
on. true, points another possible 
reason for the organization therapeutic 
efforts around the time release, well 
the limitations such efforts unless they 
can bring about change the response 
the offender the part those his 
parole environment. And suggests that 
sociological research should concerned 


Robert Lindner, Stone Walls and Men, New 
York: Odyssey Press, Inc., 1946, 422. 


with the process re-entry into the com- 
munity has been historically with the 
problem assimilation prison.** 

One final problem may noted. Prisons 
along with other types “total institu- 
tions” are usually assumed have deep 
and long-lasting effects the values 
their members. The assumption natural, 
deriving does largely from the potential 
effect hour living establishments that 
allow only psychological means escape. 
The view supported tendency 
study the processes induction into such 
institutions, where the initial effects stand 
out very But most such institu- 
tions, membership temporary. Inmates 
tions tend develop sub-cultures specific 
the problems imposed their rather 
unique character, their members may 
insulated from lasting socialization effects. 
the case prisons, this insulation pro- 
vides less negative picture the effects 
the institution than emerges from analysis 
the inmate culture. therapeutically 
oriented total institutions, the positive ef- 
fects may suppressed. might expect 
this suppression lasting effects occur 
particularly institutions where member- 
ship involuntary. Another relevant condi- 
tion may known and relatively brief 
duration Both these 
conditions are present reformatories. 


Prison officials have long been aware the 
potential changes offenders they near release, 
and some institutions special programs are 
devoted “pre-release” training therapy. Use- 
ful information changes adjustment associated 
with release being developed Daniel Glaser 
his panel study inmates the federal prison 
system. 

appears that studies mental hospitals 
well prisons have emphasized the induction 
process. For perceptive account induction 
phenomena mental hospitals, see Erving Goff- 
man, “The Moral Career the Mental Patient,” 
Psychiatry, (May, 1959), pp. 123-142. For 
suggestion that the effects these processes 
mental hospitals and other types total institu- 
tions may well disappear with release, see Goffman, 
“On the Characteristics Total 
Proceedings the Symposium Preventive and 
Social Psychiatry, Walter Reed Army Institute 
Research, Washington, D.C., April, 1957, pp. 35-36. 

Some the effects involuntary membership 
have been outlined Festinger, “An Analysis 
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Compliant Behavior,” Sherif and Wilson, editors, 
Group Relations the Crossroads, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. See also John 
Thibaut and Harold Kelley, The Social Psy- 
chology Groups, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1959, pp. 168-190. The concept 
voluntary deserves further 
clarification. Membership colleges 
sional schools usually regarded voluntary 
since the member chooses apply. Since member- 
ship such institutions frequently the only 
means achieving other desired ends, (such 
the legal right teach, practice medicine, etc.) 
elements involuntary membership are present. 
Membership may something endured 
rather than enjoyed. Such settings may produce 
less overall change values than usually sup- 
posed. Thus Becker and Geer found U-shaped 


attitudinal shift medical students similar form 
our findings for the reformatory. The idealism 
entering students was corroded during the middle 
their stay, under the pressure get the training 
and grades necessary for graduation, though 
emerged again they neared “release.” See “The 
Fate Idealism Medical School,” American 
Sociological Review, (February, 1958), pp. 
56. Newcomb’s finding steadily increasing 
commitment the institution’s values Benning- 
ton College may attributed part the rela- 
tively earlier age entrance, the spirit newness, 
and the high prestige the institution and its 
staff. such may not typical the pattern 
value change found many colleges 
universities lacking these qualities. Theodore New- 
comb, Personality and Social Change, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1943. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND SUBTERRANEAN VALUES 


University California (Berkeley) 


SYKES 
Dartmouth College 


Current explanations juvenile delinquency place heavy stress the delinquent’s deviance, 
not only with regard his behavior but also with regard his underlying values. can 
argued, however, that the delinquent’s values are far less deviant than commonly portrayed 
and that the faulty picture due erroneous view the middle-class value system. 
number supposedly delinquent values are closely akin those embodied the leisure 
activities the dominant society. view adolescents general and delinquents particular 
members the last leisure class may help explain both the large amount unrecorded 
delinquency and the occurrence delinquency throughout the class structure. 


linquency can divided roughly into 
two major types. the one hand, 
juvenile delinquency seen product 
personality disturbances emotional 
conflicts within the individual; the other 
hand, delinquency viewed result 
relatively normal personalities exposed 
“disturbed” social environment—partic- 
ularly the form deviant sub-culture 
which the individual learns delin- 
quent others learn conform the law. 
The theoretical conflict between these two 
positions has been intensified, unfortunately, 
the fact that professional pride some- 
times leads psychologists and sociologists 
define the issue conflict between dis- 
ciplines and rally behind their respective 
academic banners. 
Despite many disagreements between 
these two points view, one assumption 
apt elicit common support. The delin- 


explanations juvenile de- 


quent, asserted, deviant; not only 
does his behavior run counter the law 
but his underlying norms, attitudes, and 
values also stand opposed those the 
dominant social order. And the dominant 
social order, more often than not, turns out 
the world the middle class. 

have suggested previous article 
that this image delinquents and the larger 
society antagonists can 
Many delinquents, argued, are essentially 
agreement with the larger society, 
least with regard the evaluation de- 
linquent behavior “wrong.” Rather than 
standing opposition conventional ideas 
good conduct, the delinquent likely 
adhere the dominant norms belief 
but render them ineffective practice 
holding various attitudes and perceptions 


1Gresham Sykes and David Matza, 
niques American Sociological 
Review, (December, 1957), pp. 664-670. 
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which serve neutralize the norms 
checks behavior. neutrali- 
zation,” such the denial responsibility 
the definition injury rightful re- 
venge, free the individual from large 
measure social control. 

This approach delinquency centers its 
attention how impetus engage 
delinquent behavior translated into ac- 
tion. But leaves unanswered serious 
question: What makes delinquency attrac- 
tive the first place? Even granted 
that techniques neutralization some 
similar evasions social controls pave the 
way for overt delinquency, there remains 
the problem the values ends underlying 
delinquency and the relationship these 
values those the larger society. Briefly 
stated, this paper argues that (a) the values 
behind much juvenile delinquency are far 
less deviant than they are commonly por- 
trayed; and (b) the faulty picture due 
gross over-simplification the middle- 
class value system. 


THE VALUES DELINQUENCY 


There are many perceptive accounts de- 
scribing the behavior juvenile delinquents 
and their underlying values, using methods 
ranging from participant observation pro- 
jective tests.? Although there are some im- 


Frederic Thrasher, Gang, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1936; Clifford Shaw 
and Maurice Moore, The Natural History 
Delinquent Career, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1931; Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys: 
The Culture the Gang, Glencoe, The Free 
Press, 1955; Albert Cohen and James Short, 
“Research Delinquent Subcultures,” Journal 
Social Issues, (1958), pp. 20-37; Walter 
Miller, “Lower Class Culture Generating Milieu 
Gang Delinquents,” Journal Social Issues, 
(1958), pp. 5-19; Harold Finestone, “Cats, Kicks, 
and Social Problems, (July, 1957), pp. 
3-13; Solomin Kobrin, “The Conflict Values 
Delinquent Areas,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1951), pp. 653-661; Richard Cloward 
and Lloyd Ohlin, “New Perspectives Juvenile 
Delinquency,” (unpublished manuscript); Dale 
Kramer and Madeline Karr, Teen-Age Gangs, New 
York: Henry Holt, 1953; Stacey Jones, “The 
Cougars—Life with Delinquent Gang,” Harper 
Magazine, (November, 1954); Harrison Salis- 
bury, The Shook-Up Generation, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958; William Kvaraceus 
and Walter Miller, editors, Delinquent Behavior: 
Culture and the Individual, National Education 
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portant differences opinion the inter- 
pretation this material, there exists 
striking consensus actual substance. 
Many divisions and sub-divisions are possi- 
ble, course, classifying these behavior 
patterns and the values which they are 
based, but three major themes emerge with 
marked regularity. 

First, many observers have noted that 
delinquents are deeply immersed rest- 
less search for excitement, 
“kicks.” The approved style life, for 
many delinquents, adventurous one. 
Activities pervaded displays daring 
and charged with danger are highly valued 
comparison with more mundane and rou- 
tine patterns behavior. This search for 
excitement not easily satisfied legiti- 
mate outlets such organized recreation, 
Tappan has indicated. The fact that 
activity involves breaking the law pre- 
cisely the fact that often infuses with 
“kicks” may come defined with 
clear awareness “any act tabooed 
‘squares’ that heightens and intensifies the 
present moment experience and differen- 
tiates much possible from the hum- 
drum routines daily But any 
event, the delinquent way life fre- 
quently way life shot through with ad- 
venturous exploits that are valued for the 
stimulation they provide. 

should noted that courting 
physical danger, experimenting with the 
forbidden, provoking the authorities, and 
on, the delinquent not simply enduring 
hazards; also creating hazards 
deliberate attempt manufacture excite- 
ment. Miller has noted, for example, 
his study Roxbury, for many delinquents 
“the rhythm life fluctuates between 
periods relatively routine and repetitive 
activities and sought situations greater 


Association the United States, 1959; Herbert 
Bloch and Arthur Neiderhoffer, The Gang, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958; Beatrice Griffith, 
American Me, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948; 
Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency, New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. 

Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1949, pp. 148-154. 
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emotional The excitement, 
then, that flows from gang rumbles, games 
“chicken” played with cars, the use 
drugs not merely incidental by- 
product but may instead serve major 
motivating force. 

Second, juvenile delinquents commonly 
exhibit disdain for “getting on” the 
realm work. Occupational goals involving 
steady job careful advancement are 
apt lacking, and their place 
find sort aimless drifting grandiose 
dreams quick success. Now takes 
very deep faith the maxims Benjamin 
Franklin—or certain naiveté, perhaps—to 
believe that hard work the lower ranges 
the occupational hierarchy sure path 
worldly achievement. The delinquent 
typically described choosing another 
course, rationally irrationally. Chicanery 
manipulation, which may take the form 
borrowing from social workers more 
elaborate modes “hustling;” em- 
phasis “pull,” frequently with reference 
obtaining soft job which assumed 
available only those with influ- 
ential connections: all are seen methods 
exploiting the social environment without 
drudgery, and are accorded high value. 
Simple expropriation should included, 
course, the form theft, robbery, and 
the rest; but only one variety 
ways “scoring” and does not necessarily 
carry great prestige the eyes the de- 
linquent. fact, there some evidence 
that, among certain delinquents, theft and 
robbery may actually looked down upon 
ease based pimping the numbers 
game may held out far more ad- 
mirable any event, the delinquent 
frequently convinced that only suckers 
work and avoids, can, the regimen 
the factory, store, and office. 

Some writers have coupled the delin- 
quent’s disdain work with disdain 
money. Much delinquent activity, said, 
non-utilitarian character and the de- 
linquent disavows the material aspirations 
the larger society, thus protecting him- 
self against inevitable frustration. Now 


Miller, cit. 
Finestone, op. cit. 
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true that the delinquent’s attacks against 
property are often form play, Cohen 
has pointed out, rather than means 
material end.’ also true that the de- 
linquent often shows little liking for the 
slow accumulation financial resources. 
Yet rather than saying that the delinquent 
disdains money, would seem more ac- 
curate say that the delinquent deeply 
and constantly concerned with the problem 
money his own way. The delinquent 
wants money, probably less than the 
law-abiding, but not for the purposes 
careful series expenditures some long- 
range objective. Rather, money frequently 
gestures largesse, patterns con- 
spicuous consumption. The sudden acqui- 
sition large sums money his goal— 
the “big will employ legal 
means possible and illegal means neces- 
sary. Since legal means are likely 
thought ineffective, far from acci- 
dental that “smartness” such important 
feature the delinquent’s view life: 
“Smartness involves the capacity out- 
smart, outfox, outwit, 

third theme running through accounts 
juvenile delinquency centers aggression. 
This theme most likely selected 
pointing the delinquent’s alienation from 
the larger society. Verbal and physical as- 
saults are commonplace, and frequent 
reference made the delinquent’s basic 
hostility, his hatred, and his urge injure 
and destroy. 

The delinquent’s readiness for aggression 
particularly emphasized the analysis 
juvenile gangs found the slum areas 
large cities. such gangs find the 
struggles for “turf,” the beatings, and the 
violent feuds which form such distinctive 
elements the portrayal delinquency. 
Cloward and Ohlin have pointed out, 
can led into error viewing these 
gang delinquents typical all delin- 
And Bloch and Niederhoffer have 
indicated that many current notions the 
delinquent gang are quite worn out and 
require Yet the gang delin- 


Cohen, op. cit. 

Miller, op. cit. 

Cloward and Ohlin, cit. 

and Niederhoffer, cit. 
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quent’s use violence for the maintenance 
“rep,” the proof “heart,” and on, 
seems express extreme form the idea 
that aggression demonstration tough- 
ness and thus masculinity. This idea runs 
through much delinquent activity. The con- 
cept machismo, the path man- 
hood through the ability take and hand 
out, foreign the average delinquent 
only name. 

short, juvenile delinquency appears 
permeated cluster values that can 
characterized the search for kicks, the 
disdain work and desire for the big 
score, and the acceptance aggressive 
toughness proof masculinity. Whether 
these values are seen pathological ex- 
the traits delinquent sub-culture, they 
are taken indicative the delinquent’s 
deviation from the dominant society. The 
delinquent, said, stands apart from the 
dominant society not only terms his 
illegal behavior but terms his basic 
values well. 


DELINQUENCY AND LEISURE 


The deviant nature the delinquent’s 
values might pass unquestioned first 
glance. Yet when examine these values 
bit more closely, must struck 
_their similarity the components the 
code the “gentleman leisure” depicted 
Thorstein Veblen. The emphasis dar- 
ing and adventure; the rejection the 
prosaic discipline work; the taste for 
luxury and conspicuous consumption; and 
the respect paid manhood demonstrated 
through force—all find prototype that 
sardonic picture leisured elite. What 
not familiar the mode expression 
these values, namely, delinquency. The 
quality the values obscured their 
context. When “daring” turns out 
acts daring adolescents directed against 
adult figures accepted authority, for 
example, are apt see only the flaunting 
authority and not the courage that may 
involved. suspect that juvenile de- 
linquency were highly valued the dom- 
inant society—as the case, let say, 
the deviance prisoners war resist- 
ance fighters rebelling against the rules 


the nature delinquency and the delin- 
quent might far 

any event, the values leisure class 
seem lie behind much delinquent activity, 
however brutalized perverted their ex- 
pression may accounted the dominant 
social order. Interestingly enough, Veblen 
himself saw similarity between the pecu- 
niary man, the embodiment the leisure 
class, and the delinquent. “The ideal pecu- 
niary man like the ideal delinquent,” said 
Veblen, “in his unscrupulous conversion 
goods and services his own ends, and 
callous disregard for the feelings and 
wishes others and the remoter effects 
his For Veblen this com- 
parison was probably more than 
aside, part polemical attack the 
irresponsibility and pretentions in- 
dustrial society’s rulers. And far from 
clear what Veblen meant delinquency. 
Nonetheless, his barbed comparison points 
important idea. have too easily 
assumed that the delinquent deviant 
his values, opposed the larger society. 
This due, part, the fact that have 
taken overly simple view the value 
system the supposedly law-abiding. 
our haste create standard from which 
deviance can measured, have reduced 
the value system the whole society 
that the middle class. have ignored 
both the fact that society not composed 
exclusively the middle class and that the 
middle class itself far from 


Merton’s comments in-group virtues and 
out-group vices are particularly germane. The moral 
alchemy cited Merton might paraphrased 
read: 

daring 

You are reckless 

delinquent 
Cf. Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1957, pp. 
426-430. 

Veblen, The Theory the Leisure Class, 
The Modern Library, 1934, pp. 237-238. 

the current sociological analysis 
the value systems the different social classes 
would seem based model which closely 
akin out-moded portrayal race. Just 
racial groups were once viewed clustering 
physical traits with overlapping traits from 
one group the next (e.g., Caucasians are straight- 
haired, light-skinned, etc., whereas Negroes are 
kinky-haired, dark-skinned, etc.), now are the 
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reality, course, the value system 
any society exceedingly complex and 
cannot solve our problems the analy- 
simplicity which does not exist fact. Not 
only different social classes differ 
their values, but there are also significant 
variations within class based ethnic 
origins, upward and downward mobility, 
region, age, etc. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, however, the existence subter- 
ranean values—values, that say, which 
are conflict competition with other 
deeply held values but which are still recog- 
nized and accepted crucial 
note that these contradictions values 
are not necessarily the opposing viewpoints 
two different groups. They may also exist 
within single individual and give rise 
profound feelings ambivalence many 
areas life. this sense, subterranean 
values are akin private opposed 
public morality. They are values that the 
individual holds and believes but that 
are also recognized being not quite comme 
faut. The easier task analysis 
call such values deviant and charge the 
individual with hypocrisy when acts 
them. Social reality, however, somewhat 
more intricate than that and cannot take 
the black and white world McGuffey’s 
Readers accurate model the values 
which men live. 

Now the value adventure certainly 
does not provide the major organizing prin- 
ciple the dominant social order modern, 
industrial society. This especially true 
the work-a-day world where much ac- 
tivity founded bureaucratization and 
all that implies with regard routiniza- 
tion, standardization, and on. But this 
not say that the element adventure 
completely rejected the society large 


value systems social classes apt seen 
distinct grouping specific values which are unique 
the social class which they are found. The 
model the value systems the different social 
classes are using this paper more closely 
allied the treatment race presently used 
anthropology, distribution frequencies. 
Most values, argue, appear most social classes; 
the social classes differ, however, the frequency 
with which the values appear. 

Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
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never appears the motivational struc- 
ture the law-abiding. Instead, would 
appear that adventure, i.e., displays dar- 
ing and the search for excitement, are ac- 
ceptable and desirable but only when con- 
fined certain circumstances such 
sports, recreation, and holidays. The last has 
been frequently noted the observation 
that conventions are often viewed social 
events which conventional canons con- 
duct are interpreted rather loosely. fact, 
most societies seem provide room for 
Saturnalias one form another, sort 
periodic anomie which thrill-seeking 
allowed emerge. 

other words, the middle class citizen 
may seem like far cry from the delinquent 
the prowl for but they both 
recognize and share the idea that “thrills” 
are worth pursuing and often with the 
same connotation throwing over the 
traces, opposing “fun” the routine. 
members the middle class—and other 
classes—seek their “kicks” gambling, 
nightclubbing, the big night the town, 
etc., can neither ignore their use 
leisure nor claim that based 
markedly deviant value. Leisure class values 
have come increasingly color the activi- 
ties many individuals the dominant 
society, although they may limit their ex- 
pression more sharply than does the delin- 
quent. The search for adventure, excitement, 
and thrills, then, subterranean value 
that now often exists side side with the 
values security, routinization, and the 
rest. not deviant value, any full 
sense, but must held abeyance until 
the proper moment and circumstances for 
its expression arrive. obvious that some- 
thing more than the delinquent’s sense 
appropriateness involved, but also 
clear that many cases the delinquent 
suffers from bad timing. 

Similarly, characterize the dominant 
society being fully and unquestioningly 
attached the virtue hard work and 
careful saving distort reality. Notions 
“pull” and the soft job are far from un- 
common and the individual who entertains 
such notions cannot thrust beyond the 
pale merely because some sociologists have 
found convenient erect simplified con- 
ception the work values society. 
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Chinoy and Bell, and host other writers 
have pointed out, the conditions work 
modern society have broken down earlier 
conceptions work calling and there 
are strong pressures define the job 
place where one earns money quickly and 
painlessly the delinquent 
carries this idea further than many soci- 
ety’s members might willing do, 
has not necessarily moved into new realm 
values. the same vein can argued 
that the delinquent’s attachment con- 
spicuous consumption hardly makes him 
stranger the dominant society. Just 
Riesman’s “inside Whyte’s “or- 
ganization man,” and Mills’ have 
more authentic ring than obsolete 
Weberian image many instances, the 
picture the delinquent spender seems 
more valid than picture him ado- 
lescent who has renounced material aspira- 
tions. The delinquent, suggest, much 
more step with his times. Perhaps 
too extreme say with that 
“the idols work have been replaced the 
idols leisure,” but appears unquestion- 
able that are witnessing compromise 
between the Protestant Ethic and Leisure 
Ethic. The delinquent conforms society, 
rather than deviates from it, when in- 
corporates “big money” into his value 

Finally, would well question 
prevalent views about society’s attitudes 
toward violence and aggression. could 
argued, for one thing, that the dominant 
society exhibits widespread taste for vio- 
lence, since fantasies violence books, 
magazines, movies, and television are every- 
where hand. The delinquent simply trans- 
lates into behavior those values that the 
majority are usually too timid express. 
Furthermore, disclaimers violence are 
suspect not simply because fantasies 
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Doubleday and Company, 1955. 

Lowenthal, “Historical Perspectives 
Popular Culture,” Bernard Rosenberg and David 
White, editors, Mass Culture: The Popular Arts 
America, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1957. 

Arthur Davis, “Veblen the Decline the 
Protestant Ethic,” Social Forces, (March, 1944), 
pp. 282-286. 
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violence are widely consumed, but also be- 
cause the actual use aggression and 
violence war, race riots, industrial con- 
flicts, and the treatment delinquents 
themselves There are numerous 
examples the acceptance aggression 
and violence the part the dominant 
social order. 

Perhaps more important, however, 
recognize that the crucial idea aggression 
proof toughness and masculinity 
widely accepted many points the social 
system. The ability take and hand 
out, defend one’s rights and one’s repu- 
tation with force, prove one’s manhood 
hardness and physical courage—all are 
widespread American culture. They can- 
not dismissed noting the equally valid 
observation that many people will declare 
that “nice children not fight.” The use 
aggression demonstrate masculinity is, 
course, restricted numerous prohibi- 
tions against instigating violence, “dirty” 
fighting, bullying, blustering, and on. Yet 
even the show violence carefully 
hedged both children and adults 
throughout our society, there persistent 
support for aggression which manifests it- 
self the derogatory connotations labels 

short, are arguing that the delin- 
quent may not stand alien the 
body society but may represent instead 
disturbing reflection caricature. His 
vocabulary different, sure, but 
kicks, big-time spending, and rep have im- 
mediate counterparts the value system 
the law-abiding. The delinquent has 
picked and emphasized one part the 
dominant value system, namely, the sub- 
terranean values that coexist with other, 
publicly proclaimed values possessing 
more respectable air. These substerranean 
values, similar many ways the values 
Veblen ascribed leisure class, bind the 
delinquent the society whose laws 
violates. And suspect that this sharing 
values, this bond with the larger social 
order, facilitates the frequently observed 
“reformation” delinquents with the com- 


Albert Bandura and Richard Haig Walters, 
Adolescent Aggression, New York: Ronald Press, 
1959, ch. 
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ing adult the objection that 
much juvenile behavior other than simply 
delinquent behavior would then analyzed 
extension the adult world rather 
than product distinct adolescent 
subculture can only answer that this 
precisely our thesis. 


DELINQUENCY AND SOCIAL CLASS 


The persistence the assumption that 
the juvenile delinquent must deviate from 
the law-abiding his values well 
his behavior can traced part, sus- 
pect, the large number studies that 
have indicated that delinquents are dis- 
proportionately represented the lower 
classes. earlier years was not too 
difficult believe that the lower classes 
were set off from their social superiors 
most attributes, including “immorality,” and 
that this taint produced delinquent be- 
havior. Writers more recent vintage have 
avoided this reassuring error, but, still hold- 
ing the belief that delinquency pre- 
dominantly lower class phenomenon, have 
continued look for features peculiar 
certain segments the lower class that 
would create values variance with those 
the rest society and which would foster 
delinquency. 

Some criminologists, however, have long 
expressed doubts about the validity the 
statistics delinquency and have sug- 
gested that all the facts were hand the 
delinquency rate the lower classes and 
the classes above them would found 
far less divergent than they now 
Preferential treatment the 
police and the courts and better and more 
varied means for handling the offender may 
have led underestimate seriously the 
extent which juvenile delinquency crops 
what are euphemistically termed 
“relatively privileged homes.” 

Given the present state data this 
field, probably impossible come 
any firm conclusion this issue. One thing, 
however, seems fairly clear: juvenile delin- 


for example, William McCord, Joan Mc- 
Cord and Irving Zola, Origins Crime, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959, 21. 

Barron, The Juvenile Delinquent 
Society, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1954. 


quency does occur frequently the middle 
and upper classes and recent studies show 
more delinquency these groups than have 
studies the past. might interpret this 
showing that our research methods have 
improved that “white-collar” delinquency 
increasing—or possibly both. But any 
event, the existence juvenile delinquency 
the middle and upper classes poses 
serious problem for theories which depend 
status deprivation, social disorganization, 
and similar explanatory variables. One solu- 
tion has been change horses the middle 
the stratification system, were, shift- 
ing from social environment personality 
disturbances the causative factor one 
moves the social ladder. Future research 
may prove that this shift necessary. Since 
juvenile delinquency does not appear 
unitary phenomenon might expect that 
one theoretical approach will adequate. 
speak juvenile delinquency general, 
have done this paper, should not 
obscure the fact that there are different 
types delinquency and the differences 
among them cannot ignored. Yet seems 
worthwhile pursue the idea that some 
bly the most frequent—have common 
sociological basis regardless the class 
level which they appear. 

One such basis offered, believe, 
our argument that the values lying behind 
much delinquent behavior are the values 
leisure class. All adolescents all class 
levels are some extent members 
leisure class, for they move limbo be- 
tween earlier parental domination and future 
integration with the social structure through 
the bonds work and Theirs 
anticipatory leisure, true, period 
freedom from the demands for self-sup- 
port which allows room for the schooling 
enabling them enter the world work. 
They thus enjoy temporary leisure 
sufferance rather than virtue per- 
manent aristocratic right. Yet the leisure 
status adolescents, modified though 


Reuel Denney, The Astonished Muse, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1957. See also Barbara 
Wooton, Social Science and Social Pathology, New 
York: Macmillan, 1959; Arthur Porterfield, 
Youth Trouble, Austin, Tex.: Leo Potishman 
Foundation, 1946. 
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DELINQUENCY AND SUBTERRANEAN VALUES 


may the discipline school and the 
lack wealth, places them relationship 
the social structure manner similar 
that elite which consumes without pro- 
ducing. this situation, disdain work, 
emphasis personal qualities rather 
than technical skills, and stress the 
manner and extent consumption all can 
flourish. Insofar, then, these values 
lie behind delinquency, could expect de- 
linquent behavior prevalent among 
all adolescents rather than confined the 
lower class. 


CONCLUSION 


This theory concerning the role leisure 
juvenile delinquency leaves unsolved, 
course, number problems. First, there 
the question why some adolescents con- 
vert subterranean values into seriously devi- 
ant behavior while other not. Even 
granted that many adolescents are far 
more deviant their behavior than official 
records would indicate, clear that there 
are degrees delinquency and types 
delinquency. This variation cannot ex- 
plained simply the basis exposure 
leisure. possible that leisure values are 
typically converted into delinquent behavior 
when such values are coupled with frustra- 
tions and resentments. (This more than 
matter being deprived socio-economic 
terms.) this so, the delinquent 
sort soured sportsman, neither leisure nor 
deprivation will sufficient itself 
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explanatory variable. This would appear 
accordance with the present em- 
pirical observations field. Second, 
need know good deal more about the 
distribution leisure among adolescents 
and its impact their value systems. 
have assumed that adolescents are general 
leisured, i.e., free from the demands for 
self-support, but school drop-outs, the con- 
version school ‘nto tightly disciplined 
and time-consuming preparation for 
career, the facilities for leisure opposed 
mere idleness will all probably have their 
effect. suspect that two variables are 
vital importance this area: (a) the ex- 
tent identification with adult symbols 
work, such the father; and (b) the extent 
which the school seen providing 
roles enhance the ego, both now and 
the future, rather than oppressive and 
dreary marking time. 

conclude that the explanation 
juvenile delinquency may clarified 
exploring the delinquent’s similarity the 
society that produced him rather than his 
dissimilarity. his values are the subter- 
ranean values society that placing 
increasing emphasis leisure, may 
throw new light Taft’s comment that the 
basic values our culture are accepted 
both the delinquent and the larger society 

Tait, 
Macmillan, 1950. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
THE SOCIAL CLASS STRUCTURE 


ALBERT JR. 
The University Michigan 


ALBERT LEWIS RHODES 
Southern Methodist University 


There simple relationship between ascribed social status and Both the 
status structure the residential community and the extent which delinquency 
function cultural tradition residential community affect the delinquency life-chances 
boy each ascribed social class level. The largest proportion delinquents for any 
status group comes from the more homogeneous status areas for that group, while the delin- 
quency life-chances boys any status group tend greatest the lower status areas 
and high rate areas. Evidence presented the paper for types conforming 
and deviating boys lend support the conclusions that (1) there more frequent and 
serious delinquent deviation the lower than the middle stratum when self-reports 
delinquent deviation are examined, (2) that the career oriented delinquent found only 
among lower class boys, (3) that the major type lower status boy conforming non- 
achiever while the conforming achiever the major type the middle class, (4) that con- 
formers are more likely isolates than are non-conformers, and (5) that peer-oriented 
delinquency the most common form delinquent organization both lower and middle 


status levels. 
NUMBER theories deviating be- 
havior and juvenile delinquency 


posit social class variation rates 


delinquency, particularly gang delin- 
quency, such that the lowest social stratum 
has the highest delinquency The 
validity this postulate questioned 
some who maintain that middle and high 
status persons have much higher rate 
delinquency than shown statistical 
test the These critics demon- 


This paper was read the American Sociolog- 
ical Association Meetings, New York City, August 
29, 1960. The research was performed pursuant 
contract with the United States Office Educa- 
tion, Department Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Kvaraceus, “Juvenile Delinquency and 
Social Class,” Journal Educational Sociology, 
(June, 1944), pp. 51-54. Robert Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1957, pp. 144-145. Albert Cohen, 
Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1955, pp. 36-44. Walter Miller, “Lower Class Cul- 
ture Generating Milieu Gang Delinquency,” 
Journal Social Issues, (No. 1958), pp. 5-19. 

Porterfield, Youth Trouble, Fort 
Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 1946; James 
Wallenstein and Wyle, “Our Law Abiding 
Law Breakers,” National Probation (March-April, 
1947), pp. 107-112; Ivan Nye, James Short 
and Olson, “Socioeconomic Status and Delin- 
quent Behavior” Family Relationships and De- 


strate that the data law enforcement 
judicial agencies give biased estimates 
true rate delinquency the population. 
They suggest that the delinquency life 
chances are equal for all socioeconomic 
status groups. The apparently higher rate 
the low socioeconomic status group 
due solely the fact that agencies social 
control are more likely classify them 
shed some light this disagreement 
providing evidence variation white 
male delinquency rates among the social 
classes the Nashville, Tennessee Standard 
Metropolitan Area. 


THE STUDY 


Nine thousand two hundred thirty-eight 
white boys, years old and over, and 
registered one the public, private 
parochial junior senior high schools 
Davidson County, Tennessee during the 


linquent Behavior, New York: John Wiley Sons, 
1958, pp. 23-33. 

Reckless maintains, for example, that 
delinquency rates designate categoric risks the 
population being reported juvenile court. 
See Walter Reckless, The Crime Problem, New 
York: Appleton Century Crofts, 1950, 194. 
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1957 school year comprise the base popu- 
lation. Any boy who some time since his 
twelfth birthday was referred the David- 
son County Juvenile Court and was ad- 
judged delinquent either court referees 
the presiding judge classified 
delinquent Tables 1-7 this paper. The 
time span covered, therefore, during which 
any boy might have been adjudged de- 
linquent the period Information 
lacking calculate age-specific de- 
linquency rate for all boys the county, 
since the in-school population does not in- 
clude all boys given age group and many 
acts delinquency never are known 
juvenile court. Neither these differences 
sufficient obviate the kind analysis 
undertaken this paper, previous analy- 
sis these data 

attempt, therefore, made estimate 
the absolute rate delinquency social 
classes, since demonstrated that social 
classes are categoric risk groups for selection 
into juvenile court population. Although 
shown that the low status boy more 
likely apprehended juvenile au- 
thorities, more likely held for juvenile 
court procedures, more likely have his de- 
linquent act made matter court record, 
and more likely have official rather 
than unofficial court record, the evidence 
also supports the contention that there 
greater prevalence delinquency the 
lower The focus this paper 
the more precise description patterned 
variation delinquency rates social class 
categories and structures. 

Limiting the population boys those 
still school does not bias our conclusions 
about differentials delinquency rates 
among social categories, but does not per- 
mit estimate precisely the magnitude 
these differences. The rate delinquency 
higher for out-of-school than for in-school 
boys since out-of-school boys are the 
average older, lower and social status 
than are in-school boys. Below shown 
that the rate delinquency higher for 


Reiss, Jr. and Albert Lewis Rhodes, 
Study Conforming and 
Deviating Behavior Among Adolescents,” U.S. Office 
Education Cooperative Research Project 507, 
1959, Chapter VIII. 

Chapter VIII. 
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older boys, lower status boys, and dropouts. 
The rate for out-of-school boys and hence 
the rate for all adolescent boys must 
higher than the observed rate for in-school 
boys alone. Confidence the observed dif- 
ferences presented this paper therefore 
justified since the inclusion the out-of- 
school groups would increase the magnitude 
the observed differences. 

cross-section sample boys age 
was also selected, since almost all boys 
the county from this age group are still 
school. Self reports delinquent acts were 
secured from each these boys means 
personal interview. boy from this 
sample was classified delinquent person 
the basis these self-reports, his acts 
would have classified him delinquent 
person juvenile court criteria delin- 
quency or, had been classified 
delinquent person the court. This cross 
section sample provides the data for the 
final section the paper. 

Three status groups were defined terms 
the occupation the head the house- 
hold. 

Low Status. All laborers, including farm 
laborers, operatives and kindred workers, 
service workers (except protective service 
workers), and peddlers and door-to-door 
salesmen. 

Status. All craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers, clerical and kindred 
workers, protective service workers, man- 
agers and proprietors small business, sales 
workers wholesale and refail stores, and 
technicians allied the professional serv- 
ices. 

High Status. All managers, officials, and 
proprietors, and professional, 
professional workers not included the 
middle status category, and sales workers 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 

The number status positions was re- 
stricted three order increase the 
sampling reliability within-status group 
comparisons. some tables, data are re- 
ported for only two status positions in- 
crease the number cases within subgroups 
created the detailed breakdown other 
variables cross-classified with status. The 
dichotomous class white collar status in- 
cludes all “high status” and “middle status” 
subjects except craftsmen, foremen, and 
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kindred workers and 
workers while collar status includes 
these exceptions plus all “low status” sub- 
jects. 

Delinquency rates residential areas 
were calculated for the in-school population 
area. These delinquency rates are based 
the combined total official and unof- 
ficial cases known the juvenile court. 

The social status structure residential 
areas the United States varies consid- 
erably. Some are quite homogeneous class 
status while others tend more repre- 
sentative the class structure American 
society. Residential areas, therefore, vary 
considerably opportunities for cross-class 
contacts, institutional access legitimate 
and illegitimate means, and on. These 
differences the status structure resi- 
dential areas may mean, turn, that the 
effects class status position are not 
uniform from one residential status struc- 
ture another. The pressures for conformity 
lower class boy, for example, may 
greater middle than lower class 
residential area. The independent effects 
ascribed social status position and social 
status structures delinquency rates were 
therefore investigated. 

The operational definition the social 
status structure residential area the 
distribution derived from aggregating the 
data for the ascribed status position pupils 
schools. Seven types social status con- 
text were defined this way. More than 
one school included within each the 
contexts. 


Upper and Upper Middle Status Context: 
Approximately per cent all students 
have fathers classified old new pro- 
fessionals, managers, officials and proprie- 
tors, and per cent are from white collar 
origins; schools). 

Balanced Upper and Lower Middle Status 
Context: Approximately per cent are 
from white collar origins with roughly 
equal balance between top and bottom 
white collar occupations; schools). 

Crosscuts Social Status Structure: Over- 

representation Top Context: Crosscut 
criterion,® plus per cent more than ex- 


The “Crosscut” social status structure criterion 
defined follows: The occupational distribution 
each occupation group within five cent 
the distribution for all schools. There are major 


pected the top two occupation groups 
the six major white-collar occupation 
groups; schools). 

Crosscuts Social Status Structure: Over- 
representation Center Context: Cross- 
cut criterion, plus per cent more than 
expected the two occupation 
groups the six major white-collar occu- 
pation categories; schools). 

Representative All Schools Context: 
Within two per cent the distribution for 
all schools; schools). 

Crosscuts Social Status Structure: Over- 
representation Bottom Context: Cross- 
cut criterion, plus per cent more than 
expected the bottom two the four 
major blue-collar occupation groups; 
schools). 

7.Lower Social Status Context: Approxi- 
mately per cent are blue-collar occu- 
pations with per cent the lowest 
the four major blue-collar occupation 
groups; schools). 


VARIATION DELINQUENCY RATES AGE, 
IQ, AND ASCRIBED SOCIAL STATUS 


There considerable variation the 
rate court recorded delinquency age. 
For the in-school population white boys, 
only 2.3 per cent all boys age 10-13 were 
known the court delinquent while eight 
per cent all boys age ond over were 
known delinquents. The relationship with 
age somewhat more striking when ascribed 
social status also considered. The age rela- 
tionship persists within each ascribed status 
category but varies from low 0.6 per 
cent for all high status boys, age 13, 
high 10.1 per cent all low status 
boys, age and over. Inasmuch the 
school dropout rate highest for the low 
status boys age and over and lowest 
among the high status boys age 13, 
the inclusion boys who left school would 
increase subgroup differences the delin- 
quency rates low and high status boys. 

Table provides information the rate 


occupation groups: old and new professions; pro- 
prietors; managers and officials; quasi-professions 
clerical workers; sales workers; crafts- 
men, foremen and kindred workers; protective serv- 
ice workers; operatives and kindred workers; labor- 
ers and service workers, except protective service. 

major types offenders are defined and 
rank ordered their “seriousness” follows: 

Serious offenses include assault with weapon, 
armed robbery, grand larceny, including larceny 
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Low Middle High 
Occupational status 
father and type Rate Rate Rate Rate 
delinquent offense per 100 Number per 100 Number 100 Number 100 


White collar 280 (8.2) 1,263 
J.C.* serious 3.6 
J.C. petty 2.8 
Subtotal (18) (6.4) (40) 
J.C. truant 0.4 
J.C. traffic 1.4 
J.C. record 257 0.0 1,178 


Blue collar 926 

J.C. serious 4.5 

Subtotal (90) (9.7) (132) 


J.C. record 826 


Court. 


0.0 1,895 


ascribed social status and subgroups. 
The probability being classified serious, 
petty truancy offender greater for the 
blue-collar than white-collar boys. The 
relationship holds within each subgroup. 
But, the probability being classified 
traffic-only violator greater for white- 
collar than blue-collar boys and this rela- 
tionship also independent White- 
collar boys are more likely use auto- 
mobile regularly than are blue-collar boys 
and they therefore have greater oppor- 
tunity commit traffic-only offenses. This 
not, however, the main reason for their 


auto, and burglary; Petty offenses including petit 
larceny, receiving and concealing stolen property, 
assault, malicious destruction property, malicious 
mischief, and loitering, drinking, trespassing, cur- 
few, and breach peace violations, including dis- 
orderly conduct; All runaway and truancy cases for 
which petition for court hearing was entered 
are called the truancy offenses. Drag racing, speed- 
ing, reckless driving, and violation registration 
and driver’s license laws are called traffic 
Many delinquents course are brought court 
and charged with offense more than one 
the four offense types. adolescent who was 
charged with offense more than one the 
four types was classified within only one these 
four types. The offender was placed that offense 
type rated the “more serious” type offense, 
thus the category truant offenders, for example, 
does not include all truancy petition cases. 


all cases for which information was not obtained. 


(6.8) 1,115 (4.6) 3,302 
1.2 0.4 1.3 
2.0 1.4 2.0 
3.2) (109) (3.3) 
0.1 0.0 0.1 
3.5 2.8 2.8 
0.0 1,064 0.0 3,096 0.0 
2.2 1.7 124 2.7 
4.1 115 2.2 174 3.7 
6.3) (26) (3.9) 
0.6 0.3 0.7 
0.0 637 0.0 4,249 0.0 


higher incidence traffic-only offenses. The 
principal reason for the difference lies the 
fact that among blue-collar boys, traffic 
offenses are more likely included 
among other, more serious offenses. The 
white-collar boy, therefore, lacking the seri- 
ous offenses, more likely charged 
with traffic-only offenses. 

There also substantial relationship 
between and rate delinquency which 
independent ascribed social status. 
High adolescents have the lowest rate 
delinquency within each the major 
ascribed status subgroups Table This 
variation the rate delinquency for 
and ascribed social status subgroups Table 
holds for the serious, petty and truancy 
offender subgroups but not for traffic-only 
cases. The low boys subgroup has the 
lowest rate traffic-only cases; the middle 
subgroup has the highest rate. 


VARIATION DELINQUENCY RATES SOCIAL 
STATUS STRUCTURES AND RESIDENTIAL 
RATES DELINQUENCY 


Sociological theories which maintain that 
delinquency primarily lower class phe- 
nomenon differ their explanatory use 
the social class concept. The cultural trans- 
mission-differential 
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view delinquency behavior which 
learned from other delinquents residential 
areas where there established delin- 
quent culture and organization. Although 
they usually describe the residential areas 
supporting delinquent culture “lower 
class,” “slum” “disorganized” areas, 
can inferred from their theory that de- 
linquency rates should high for social 
class groups resident high delinquency 
areas Albert Cohen defines 


Following Cohen’s reasoning, one would 
deduce that: (1) lower status boys, regard- 
less their residential location, should 
generate subcultural delinquency (and per- 
haps the highest rate all delinquency 
well) they interact and, (2) that the rate 
subcultural delinquency among low status 
boys who interact should higher areas 
and schools where they are direct compe- 
tition with middle status ones (the compe- 
tition presumably more intense) and the 


TABLE DELINQUENCY PER 100 Boys CALCULATED SEPARATELY FOR ALL 
AND ALL OFFENSES WITH TRAFFIC OFFENSES EXCLUDED, OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS FATHER AND STATUS STRUCTURE THE SCHOOL 


Occupational Status Father 


High Middle 
Status 


Allof- Excl. Sub- Allof- 
the school 


Upper upper 


Low Total 


Excl. Sub- Allof- Excl. Allof- Excl. 
total fenses traffic total fenses traffic total fenses traffic Number fenses traffic 


middle 3.8 0.7 109 2.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 434 0.5 
Balanced 

middle 389 6.2 2.6 310 5.8 2.0 0.0 0.0 749 5.6 2.2 
Crosscut: 

top 6.5 3.9 1,039 5.9 372 5.9 4.4 2,119 6.1 3.8 
Crosscut: 

center 6.3 10.1 6.0 217 9.6 5.8 797 9.7 5.8 
Representa- 

tiveofall 160 1.9 446 6.3 294 8.5 6.9 965 6.2 
Crosscut: 

bottom 3.4 1,026 9.4 914 9.2 8.4 2,267 8.7 

Total 3.0 3,799 8.3 5.7 2,191 9.6 7.6 9,238 7.8 5.6 


all official and unofficial court cases delinquency other than minor traffic offenses (viola- 


tion registration driver’s license laws). 


number cases for which information father’s occupation not reported can obtained 
subtraction from the total column each school prestige status context. 


the social class variable generating de- 
linquent gang subculture. His “status frus- 
tration” hypothesis holds that subcultural 
delinquency reaction-formation against 
middle-class organized status dilemma 
which the lower-class boy suffers status frus- 
trations competition with middle status 
boys. The delinquent subculture provides 
solution these problems when boys who 
are similarly frustrated interact together, 


conferring status the frustrated 


seems valid inference from the 
Shaw-McKay and Sutherland positions, although 
never quite explicitly formulated this way. 

Cohen, Delinquent Boys, op. 
Chapter 


lowest the monolithic low-status area. 
test these hypotheses and the deduc- 
tions from them made below. 

The effects social class status stem 
from two principle sources far the 
adolescent our society concerned. One 
source the status his family the 
larger society, e.g., whether middle 
lower class, regardless where resides. 
This sometimes referred his mass 
society status position. The other major 
effect status the status structure 
the school and residential community. 
may one thing low status boy 
primarily low status school community 
and quite another one school 
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which crosscuts the class structure one 
primarily high status composition. The 
first status component referred his 
ascribed social status since his status posi- 
tion that the family status the social 
structure. The second component referred 
the social status structure the 
school (and usually therefore the resi- 
dential community American cities). The 
purpose our investigation learn 
whether both these components inde- 
pendently affect the rate delinquency 
consistent with deductions from the Cohen 
and differential association theories and, 
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The effect the occupational status 
structure the school ascribed status 
position alter, for adolescent any 
ascribed status group, the life-chances 
becoming delinquent. The occupational 
structure the school eliminates” 
the risk being delinquent court rec- 
ord for low status boys schools with 
predominantly high status student body and 
substantially increases the risk low 
status boy predominantly low status 
school. The average rate court recorded 
delinquency 9.6 for all low status boys, 
but the two top status structures 


TABLE PERCENTAGE JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND NON-DELINQUENTS EACH 
STATUS LEVEL FROM EACH STATUS STRUCTURE 


Occupational Status Father 


High 
Not 


Status structure 
the school 


Upper upper middle 

Balanced middle 

Crosscut: top 

Crosscut: center 

Crosscut: representative 
all 

Crosscut: bottom 

Lower 


Total per cent 
Number 


Court. 


turn, whether the effect the rate de- 
linquency area independent both 
status components delinquency. 

Variation delinquency rates for the 
ascribed social status position boys and 
the social structure schools de- 
scribed Table Delinquency rates, 
general, vary inversely with the prestige 
component the social status structure 
the school (except for the Crosscut: Center 
schools) and the ascribed social status 
the boy. The range variation ascribed 
social status less (3.9 per cent) than that 
for variation status structures schools 
(12.4 per cent), suggesting that the status 
structure the school exercises greater 
effect delinquent behavior than does 
ascribed social 


should kept mind, however, that the 
defined range variation restricted only three 


Middle 


zero, while the lowest one over 
per cent. The effect the status structure 
somewhat less for middle status boys and 
least marked for high status boys. all 
traffic offenses are eliminated, however, the 
results are striking for the middle and low 
status boys and somewhat more clearcut for 
high status ones. The effect the social 
structure residential community the 
rate delinquency virtually double 
the rate for any status group the lowest 
status context and bring its lowest 
point (approaching zero) the highest 
status context. 

Despite the effect which the social struc- 
ture the school has the delinquency 
rate boys, nevertheless true that 


classes for ascribed social status but seven classes 
social status structures; some ascribed social status 
variation probably lost with fewer classes. 


10.6 16.4 0.9 3.0 0.0 0.3 2.1 5.6 
23.1 5.7 8.4 0.0 1.8 6.4 9.4 
35.6 31.1 19.3 28.1 10.5 17.7 20.0 26.4 
10.6 6.2 14.2 11.5 10.0 9.9 11.8 9.6 
12.5 13.1 30.4 26.7 40.0 41.8 30.3 27.5 
3.8 2.8 20.6 10.3 27.6 14.9 20.2 9.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
we 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND ALL Boys EACH ASCRIBED 
STRUCTURE 


Status Father 


High Middle Low 
Social Structure All All All 
Upper upper middle 0.5 109 1.4 0.0 0.1 
Balanced middle 5.0 2.9 310 4.0 0.0 0.4 
Crosscut: top 5.9 9.7 3.5 372 4.8 
Crosscut: representative 
all 0.6 160 2.1 4.4 446 4.0 294 3.8 
Crosscut: bottom 3.0 15.3 1,026 13.1 13.4 914 11.7 
0.6 10.3 423 5.4 9.2 353 4.5 


Lower 


the majority delinquents the high and 
low status levels come from those schools 
where the class stratification “favors” their 
status level. Examining Table can see 
that per cent all high status delin- 
quents are residents the top three con- 
texts while per cent all lower status 
delinquents are drawn from the lower two 
status contexts. The pattern residential 
segregation American cities, course, 
exerts this effect the proportionate dis- 
tribution delinquents social structure. 

each status level delinquents are over- 
represented some stratification context 
relative their representation that con- 
text. Thus, twice many the delinquents, 


all boys, are drawn from the low 
ascribed social status position the lower 
structure context. Correlatively, 
lower class delinquents are underrepresented 
the top stratification contexts. There are, 
fact, proportionally fewer delinquents 
all status levels the upper status contexts 
than would expected from their status 
context distribution. The combined effect 
ascribed social status and status context 
can easily examined Table The de- 
linquency life-chances boy any 
ascribed status position also varies with the 
delinquency rate the residential area, 
examination Table shows. both the 
low and high rate delinquency areas, the 


FATHER AND DELINQUENCY RATE RESIDENTIAL AREAS 


Occupational Status Father 


High Middle 
Rate 
Residential Sub- Delin- Sub- 
Area quents total quents total 
0.0- 1.9 0 298 0.0 3 354 
2.0- 3.9 3 184 1.6 14 461 
4.0- 5.9 10 382 2.6 43 1,075 
6.0- 7.9 12 182 6.6 10 103 
8.0- 9.9 37 481 r Fe 54 726 
10.0-11.9 14 114 12.3 44 424 
12.0-13.9 15 130 11.5 42 322 
14.0-15.9 2 34 5.9 25 184 
16.0-17.9 13.8 308 
18.0 Over 8.1 299 
Total 5.6 336 4,258 


Low Total 
Rate Rate Rate 


3.0 313 999 2.8 
4.0 776 6.1 4.5 
9.7 6.3 399 7.0 
7.4 290 10.3 7.9 
10.4 271 11.1 874 10.8 
13.0 103 9.7 566 12.2 
13.6 138 14.5 374 
15.9 237 16.9 101 635 15.9 
17.4 222 19.4 101 566 17.8 


all official and unofficial court cases delinquency other than minor traffic offenses (viola- 


tion registration and driver’s license laws). 


number cases for which information father’s occupation not reported can obtained 
subtraction from the total column each school prestige status context. 
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probability that boy will delinquent 
varies inversely with his status position. 
This means that low and high delin- 
quency areas, the low status boy has the 
greatest chance becoming delinquent, al- 
though, sure, his chances are only one 
hundred the low delinquency area, 
while they are one five the high de- 
linquency areas. The relationship less 
clear for the areas with rates 
delinquency where the probability being 
delinquent almost great for high 
low status boys. 

The joint effects the delinquency rate 
area and its social status structure 
the delinquency rate ascribed status 
positions must investigated clarify the 
effect these variables the delinquency 
life-chances boy. Table provides such 


distribution. Within each ascribed status 
group, the delinquency rate usually rises 
with the delinquency rate the area regard- 
less the social status composition the 
area. Using sign test, the probability 
less than .01 that the observed differences 
rates for ascribed status groups Table 
would occur chance. every status 
stratification context, the chances that 
high, middle low status boy will 
delinquent are greater resides 
high than low delinquency rate area. 
Both the occupational stratification the 
area and the delinquency rate residential 
areas, then, are independent sources vari- 
ation the rate delinquency for ascribed 
social status groups. 

Examination the percentage distribu- 
tion Table sheds further light the 


RESIDENTIAL AREA, PRESTIGE STATUS CONTEXT SCHOOL AND STATUS 


Delinquency Rate Residential Area 


School Prestige Status 0.0 2.0 4.0 6.0 

Upper upper middle 
High 0.0 6.8 
Middle 0.0 8.1 
Low 0.0 0.0 
Balanced middle 
High 0.0 8.2 
Middle 0.0 8.8 
Low 0.0 0.0 
Crosscut: top 
High 
Middle 
Low 0.0 2.2 4.9 
center 
High 0.0 2.0 
Middle 0.0 4.8 
Low 0.0 3.6 
representative 
all 

High 
Middle 3.6 
Low 0.0 8.8 
bottom 
High 0.0 
Middle 
Low 
Lower 
High 0.0 
Middle 0.0 
Low 0.0 


Based 9,238 cases white boys. 


8.0 10.0 12.0 14.0 
9.9 11.9 13.9 15.9 17.9 over Total 
3.8 
2.8 
0.0 
6.2 
5.8 
0.0 
10.0 13.4 10.6 6.5 
5.8 9.1 13.0 5.9 
8.3 11.9 9.4 5.9 
13.9 20.0 9.4 
43.1 13.7 10.1 
9.9 19.6 9.7 
3.6 5.0 
7.8 16.7 6.3 
5.2 15.2 8.5 
4.2 9.4 10.9 5.5 
7.2 11.3 rae nr 17.3 9.4 
10.9 10.8 16.0 
8.1 
11.6 
14.3 19.4 16.4 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND NON-DELINQUENTS DELINQUENCY 


Delinquency Rate Residential Area 


Prestige Status 0.0 8.0 10.0 12.0 14.0 18.0 Per 
Status Position 1.9 9.9 11.9 13.9 15.9 context 


Upper upper 

middle 

Balanced middle 
High: J.C. 

High: Not J.C. 
Middle: J.C. 
Middle: Not J.C. 
Low: J.C. 

Low: Not J.C. 
Crosscut: top 
High: J.C. 
High: Not J.C. 
Middle: J.C. 
Middle: Not J.C. 
Low: J.C. 

Low: Not J.C. 
Crosscut: center 
High: J.C. 

High: Not J.C. 
Middle: J.C. 
Middle: Not J.C. 
Low: J.C. 

Low: Not J.C. 
Crosscut: 

rep. all 

High: J.C. 

High: Not J.C. 
Middle: J.C. 
Middle: Not J.C. 
Low: J.C. 

Low: Not J.C. 


Crosscut: bottom 
High: J.C. 
High: Not J.C. 
Middle: J.C. 
Middle: Not J.C. 
Low: J.C. 

Low: Not J.C. 
Lower 

High: J.C. 
High: Not J.C. 
Middle: J.C. 
Middle: Not J.C. 
Low: J.C. 

Low: Not J.C. 
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effect these variables the delinquency 
life-chances boy. apparent that 
boys with juvenile court record, regardless 
their ascribed social status and the social 
status structure the area which they 
live, come larger numbers than expected 
from the high rate delinquency areas. 
Given restricted range delinquency rate 
areas for any ascribed status-occupational 
stratification subgroup, the delinquents 
every ascribed status occupational stratifica- 
tion subgroup are, with few exceptions 
(P<.01), disproportionately drawn from 
areas with the highest rates. This relation- 
ship is, however, less apparent the lower 
occupational stratification context than 
any other. 

One other finding Table some 
interest. With the exception the pre- 
ponderantly lower upper class stratifica- 
tion contexts, substantial proportion the 
delinquents each ascribed status level 
comes from areas with “moderate” rates 
delinquency within the range for that type 
context. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DELINQUENCY THEORY 


this point have several empirical 
findings that may related the major 
theories delinquency causation. First, 
clear that there simple relationship 
between ascribed social status and delin- 
quency. Both the status structure area 
and the extent which delinquency occurs 
cultural tradition affect the delinquency 
life-chances boy each ascribed status 
level. While the life-chances low ascribed 
status boys becoming delinquent are greater 
than those high status ones, low status 
boy predominantly high status area with 
low rate delinquency has almost 
chance being classified juvenile court 
delinquent. this latter situation, the de- 
linquency life-chances high status boy 
are greater than for low status 

Likewise, there does not seem much 
evidence that the lower class boy more 


some will seem obvious that low-status 
boys high-status areas are not “representative” 
low-status boys. The theories not specify what 
“lower class criteria” are utilized identify- 
ing low-status boys who are “delinquency prone.” 
class selectivity operates residential areas, then 
perhaps area has “representative” lower class. 


likely delinquent the more sub- 
jected pressure from middle-class norms. 
The more the lower class boy mi- 
nority the school and residential com- 
the less likely become 
What seems more apparent 
that the largest proportion delinquents 
for any status group comes from the more 
homogenous status areas for that group and 
that the delinquency life-chances all 
status groups tend greatest the lower 
status area and the high delinquency 
rate areas. 

Examination the data Tables 
and lends some support 
thesis that delinquency behavior) 
normative lower class culture while 
conformity (nonviolative behavior) nor- 
mative middle class culture. Yet num- 
ber facts these tables not support 
Miller’s position has formulated 
The more important these are: (1) de- 
linquency does not appear normative 
all lower class areas the rate taken 
indicator norm; (2) substantial 
numbers delinquents come from residen- 
tial areas where the majority residents 
are from other than the lower class; (3) 
high status boys the three top status con- 
texts have somewhat higher delinquency 
rates than middle low status boys. 
possible for Miller rationalize these ex- 
ceptions with his more general formula- 
tion. holds that lower class culture 
seldom found its pure form most resi- 
dential areas. Consequently, the rate 
residential area not simple function 


Sociometric data are available for only cross- 
section boys. These data show however, that 
lower class boys middle class areas interact to- 
gether that they are most likely choose, and 
have reciprocated the choices of, lower class boys. 

Some readers may have discerned that the de- 
linquency rate Crosscut: center schools higher 
than might expected, given its status composi- 
tion. The higher rate here altogether accounted 
for two schools. One these schools the vo- 
cational high school which tends selectively re- 
cruit boys who are “in trouble” some other 
school. The other school serves very large terri- 
torial area made relatively homogeneous class 
areas that the social structure each junior high 
school which “feeds” this high school falls either 
“above” “below” the structure the senior high 
context. 

Walter Miller, cit. 
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class culture, but both the relative pre- 
valence the classes area and the 
extent which the class culture each 
diffused the other. 

The third major conclusion which seems 
warranted this point that the factors 
related where family given ascribed 
status will live are important predicting 
the delinquency life-chances boy any 
ascribed status. The evidence seems 
consistent with what already know but 
have not generally incorporated our theory 
—that lower class status not necessary 
and sufficient set conditions the etiology 
any type delinquency. Rather, 
know there are some lower class areas 
large American cities that consistently pro- 
duce high volume all delinquency and 
most the systematically organized career 
delinquency, while other lower class areas, 
particularly rural ones, not. The theo- 
retical problem is: why should delinquency 
widespread some lower class areas, 
and not others? Cloward and Ohlin sug- 
gest that variation the availability 
both legitimate and illegitimate opportunity 
structures crucial determining the de- 
linquency orientation lower class boys 
status There probably are 
other community conditions well which 
account for these differences. 


SUBCULTURAL DELINQUENCY 


Gang delinquency generally viewed 
lower class phenomenon, although Cohen 
and Short suggest that only some subcul- 
tural forms gang delinquency are dis- 
tinctly lower class 
tempt was made learn whether the 
“parent delinquent subculture” largely 
lower class phenomenon. difficult, how- 
ever, test for the hypothesized distribu- 
tion given lack precision the theoretical 
formulation, for this, turn, generates prob- 
lems operationalization. 


Richard Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin, De- 
linquency and Opportunity: Theory Delin- 
quent Gangs, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1960. 

and Short distinguish varieties the 
“parent male subculture.” Most them are viewed 
lower class varieties. Albert Cohen and James 
Short, Jr., “Research Delinquent Subcultures,” 
Journal Social Issues, (No. 1958), pp. 20-37. 


two per cent sample white boys, ages 
(158 cases) and their first two 
sociometric choices was selected and inter- 
viewed intensively their career orienta- 
tions and delinquency history. The inter- 
view population was classified into seven 
havior using eight major variables: (1) 
achievement orientation school and voca- 
tional aspirations; (2) conforming devi- 
ating behavior score sociometric choices; 
(3) whether not the sociometric choices 
were reciprocated; (4) whether not time 
was spent with peers the evening; (5) 
the quality supervision offered leisure 
situations; (6) the usual type delinquent 
offense committed the boy and his as- 
sociates delinquent acts; (7) the pattern 
delinquent activity; (8) the teacher’s rat- 
ing the boy’s behavior the school and 
community. Chart briefly outlines the 
ideal typical characteristics for defining each 
the seven conforming-deviating subtypes. 

Cohen characterizes the delinquent sub- 
culture having non-utilitarian, mali- 
cious, and negativistic emphasis. Participants 
the gang have versatile content their 
delinquent offenses. The group, rather than 
the individual, autonomous. The study 
design operationalized each these char- 
acteristics the subculture but the meas- 
ures generally failed achieve sufficient 
discrimination isolate such 

The “most delinquent” person the 
classification schema developed for this 
study based the conception the 
Burgess, Clifford Shaw and Suther- 
land, among others. The career delinquent 
one whose achievement orientation 
that the adult criminal. member 
gang that maintains contacts with adult 
criminals. Most career oriented delinquents 
probably would classified participants 
Cohen’s parent delinquent subculture, 
but the class would not exhaust his subcul- 
tural category. 

The other major type group delinquent 
this investigation called the peer ori- 


Cohen’s theory accounts for the origin de- 
linguent subcultures. not altogether clear how 
one would operationally identify gangs which par- 
ticipate the parent delinquent subculture one 
its varieties. 
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ented delinquent, since these boys are essen- 
tially peer oriented and peer directed their 
goals and activity. Though the boys band 
together delinquent activity, the delin- 
quency primarily consequence ori- 
entation toward other group goals. The “lone 
delinquent” classified non-conforming 
isolate. 

Conformers are divided into four sub- 
types; two subtypes are classified primarily 
the basis their achievement orienta- 
tion, one the absence peer affiliation, 
and fourth the basis overconformity 
social norms. 

The social class distribution each 
the conforming-deviating subtypes pre- 
sented below. There sizeable sampling 
error for the estimates, since there are but 
158 cases representing two per cent random 
sample the population boys. Never- 
theless, several predicted findings emerge 
from the data: (1) There more frequent 
and serious delinquent deviation the lower 
than the middle stratum when the self- 
reports delinquent deviation boys are 
examined; this true fact for all classes 
deviators—career and peer oriented de- 
linquents, nonconforming isolates and con- 
forming nonachievers; (2) The career ori- 
ented delinquent found only among lower 
class boys; (3) Peer oriented delinquency 
the most common form delinquent or- 
ganization both status levels; (4) The 
major type lower status boy con- 
forming nonachiever while the conforming 
achiever the major type the middle 
class; (5) Conformers are more likely 
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isolates than are non-conformers; the 
lone delinquent infrequent popula- 
tion boys. 


Career oriented delinquent Per Cent 


Blue-collar 
White-collar 


Peer-oriented delinquent 
Blue-collar 

White-collar 
Conforming nonachiever 


Blue-collar 
White-collar 


Conforming achiever 


Blue-collar 
White-collar 


Hyperconformer 
Blue-collar 
White-collar 
Nonconforming isolate 


Blue-collar 
White-collar 


Conforming isolates 
Blue-collar 
White-collar 


One other important finding emerges from 
these comparisons. Conforming isolates are 
more frequent the blue- than the white- 
collar stratum. assumed that many 
lower class areas, the pressures groups 
are toward nonconforming activities then 
least these communities isolation from 
the group may price social con- 
formity. There much more support for 
group organized conventional behavior 
middle class areas. 
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SOCIAL CORRELATES EARLY ADOLESCENT THEFT 


LAWRENCE MONROE 
University Chicago 


DENTLER 
Dartmouth College 


Survey and retest data from 912 junior high school youth three types communities 
provided highly reliable self-report scale theft, confirming the viability the Nye-Short 
technique for direct investigation misconduct within more than one age group. The 
Theft Scale correlated with age, sex, and birth order among series demographic factors, 
but not with socio-economic status, type community family intactness. associated 
significantly with quality parent-child relations and leisure activities, but not with peer 
group sociometric status self-concept. Though associated with truancy, vandalism, and 
anti-social misconduct, the Theft Scale was not predictive these forms deviant behavior, 
that self-report scales should perhaps devised for each type misconduct 


allow research interrelations among them. 


and Short recently demonstrated 

the effectiveness scaled self-report 

data differentiating between least 
and most delinquent groups adolescents. 
The advantage self-reports rather than 
the traditional dichotomy institutional 
versus non-institutional subjects that de- 
rather than attribute. Socio-economic and 
cultural biases inherent official judgments 
are avoided, are the effects socially 
defining processes such arrest, conviction, 
probation, and incarceration. The 
scale also makes possible assessment the 
‘true” incidence deviation from norms, 
providing Kinsey-like baseline against 
which data arrests, court attention, and 
conviction may compared. 

Self-report data have sharp limitations, 
too, course. agree with Cloward and 
Ohlin, who assert, “Delinquent acts are dis- 
tinguished from other deviant acts the 
very fact that they result, are likely 


This study was supported part grant 
from the University Kansas Graduate Research 
Fund. acknowledge the assistance Don 
Pilcher and Blaine Kincaid, who helped design the 
study and collect the data. 

Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delin- 
quent Behavior, New York: John Wiley, 1958. 

2F. Ivan Nye and James Short, “Scaling De- 
linquent Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1957), pp. 326-331. Also, James Short 
and Ivan Nye, “Reported Behavior Criterion 
Deviant Behavior,” Social Problems, (Winter, 
1957-58), pp. 207-213. 


result, the initiation official proceed- 
ings agents criminal justice.” 

Following their lead, chose consider 
self-reports misconduct deviant acts, 
not reports delinquent behavior. The 
deviant acts investigated were ones which, 
paper, may constitute delinquent acts. 
But lacking knowledge how they might 
acted upon agents criminal justice 
particular situations, the researcher who 
uses the self-report technique should main- 
tain this distinction, believe. 

This report pilot study designed 
extend the work Nye and Short, and 
modify it. Nye and Short developed 
scale for use high school students. Most 
juvenile offenders embark delinquent 
careers between the ages nine and twelve. 
Since most high school offenders reveal 
histories deviance, wished explore 
the feasibility the self-report approach 
among junior high school youths. early 


Richard Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin, De- 
linquency and Opportunity, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1960, The authors also comment, “The 
anticipated official response deviant actions 
extremely important element the definition 
delinquency. deviant act that frowned upon 
but otherwise ignored officials will not mean the 
same thing either the community the of- 
fender act that would ordinarily result de- 
linquency proceedings Acts that not ordi- 
narily lead the initiation delinquency 
proceedings may constitute deviance from 
norms but these acts are not delinquent unless 
they are likely defined such agents 
criminal justice.” pp. 
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adolescent reports could scaled, the utility 
the approach for longitudinal research 
might enhanced. 

Secondly, Nye and Short developed 
kind “omnibus” scale. Using pool 
items, they selected seven which re- 
flected Israel Gamma image reproducibility 
coefficients ranging from .97 .99, for 
samples boys aged and over. 
Girls however were treated separately 
quasi scale without image The 
seven items ranged from “Driving without 
license,” “Defied parents’ authority.” 

Our aim was scale responses that 
both sexes could measured single 
scale. also limited the dimension scaled 
that type offense would constitute the 
dependent variable. Types offenses may 
highly intercorrelated, but delinquency 
socio-legal concept that refers 
diverse variety acts not useful for 
investigating relationships are measures 
types offenses. Thus scores Theft 
Scale might correlate with scores 
Injury Persons Scale, yet each may 
accounted for terms different inde- 
pendent variables. Or, association between 
types misconduct may vary meaningfully 
age. The present report concerns only 
one scale, that concerning theft. 

Nye concentrated upon the etiology 
delinquency terms theory social 
control. Although attempted replicate 
certain his findings, tried also 
assess the relationship between theft and 
peer group status, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, self-concept, and community differ- 
ences. 


PROCEDURES 


Questionnaires were administered all 
seventh and eighth grade subjects junior 
high schools three Kansas communities 
chosen because their marked demographic 
differences: middle class suburb (N: 
644), rural farm town (N: 111) and 
rural non-farm community (N: 157). 

list items illegal and anti- 
social behavior was included the question- 
naire. From these, five items bearing 
stealing behavior were selected for scaling. 
The five items were: 
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Taken little things (worth less than $2) 
that did not belong you? 


(2) .... once twice 
(3) .... three four times 


(4) .... five more times 
2.Taken things value (between and 


$50)? 

(1) .... five more times 
(2) .... three four times 
(3) .... once twice 


Taken things from someone else’s desk 
locker school without permission? 


(1) .... five more times 
(2) .... three four times 
(3) .... once twice 
Taken car for ride without the owner’s 
knowledge? 
(2) .... 
(3) .... twice 


(4) .... three more times 
Taken things large value (over $50)? 


(2) .... once twice 

(3) .... three four times 
(4) .... five more times 


These items were scaled for subjects 
within each school population, using Stone’s 
machine method for scaling dichotomies.* 
Each item was dichotomized dividing 
responses from all others. each popula- 
tion, the reproducibility coefficient was .97 
for the five item scale, with the items scal- 
ing from most least frequent the order 
shown above. 

recommends assessment re- 
producibility terms the minimum co- 
efficient reproducibility which would 
possible obtain with given set 
statements having known frequencies 
each category response. For each popula- 
tion sampled, found minimal marginal 
reproducibility about .88. This indicates 
gain due scaling about nine per cent. 
The Theft Scale was erected without elim- 
inating girls from the samples; holds for 
both sexes spite differences inci- 
dence sex. 


Carol Stone, Machine Method for Scaling 
Many Twelve Dichotomies,” Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College 
Washington, Pullman, 1958, Station Circular 329. 

Allen Edwards, Techniques Attitude Scale 
Construction, New York: Appleton-Century, 1957, 
192. 
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Considering various auxiliary criteria, the 
Theft Scale has only five items where 
least ten would desirable increase con- 
fidence the value the high reproduci- 
bility. Across the three samples, item mar- 
ginals ranged from .63 .98. Generally, 
the marginals for the two most serious theft 
items were undesirably extreme. The pattern 
errors, however, was random: large 
number subjects were found who had 
the same nonscale pattern responses. 
Finally, the individual items all had repro- 
ducibilities .85 more. These criteria 
suggest that reproducibility the scale 
may spuriously high but that the source 
the problem the skewed shape the 
distribution. the minimal marginal re- 
producibility index reveals, could have 
done almost good job categorizing 
subjects with summated rating scale. But 
considered the Guttman technique worth 
the gain, however slight, for the evidence 
provided internal consistency and for 
individual scoring from the resulting re- 
sponse patterns. 

Scalability adequate test reli- 
ability terms internal test consistency 
but not good test response stability 
over time. retested the rural farm town 
sample after lapse two weeks. The 
retest responses the five theft items 
yielded reproducibility coefficient .955. 
Each the five items 
identically test and retest between 
per cent and 100 per cent the subjects. 
Only two per cent changed their responses 
more than one step along the set multiple 
response choices offered for any one item. 
The self-report responses were thus inter- 
nally consistent and stable. 

Individuals were assigned scale scores. 
These ranged from zero for subjects who 
answered all five theft items, for 
subjects who answered yes all five. 

The data were approached three ways. 
The first, inspection for differences inci- 
dence stealing behavior between the 
three communities, chosen originally for 
marked demographic differences, will re- 
ported elsewhere. Briefly, found dif- 
ferences incidence between communities 
the Theft Scale. 

then combined the three school pop- 
ulations into total sample order 


explore gross relationships between the 
Theft Scale, demographic factors, parent- 
child relations, and leisure activities. 
Thirdly, developed smaller sample 
matched pairs. Each subject with Theft 
matched sex, age, community, grade 
school, father’s occupation, father’s educa- 
tion, residential mobility, and housing, with 
subject with Theft Scale score Each 
“thief” was thus paired with hyper-con- 
forming subject. paired deviants 
with conformers using the above criteria. 


FINDINGS FROM TOTAL SAMPLE 


Our hypotheses are reflected the tables 
expectations. These were taken from 
survey the literature delinquency, but 
they derive principally from the work 
Nye, McCord and McCord, 

eleven demographic factors investi- 
gated, eight are reported Table Only 
three factors reflected significant association 
with the Theft Scale. Boys were much more 
likely report stealing than girls. Youths 
years age older reported stealing 
more frequently than younger children, most 
this difference resulting from and 
year olds who were “over age grade.” 
(There was difference incidence 
theft between seventh and eighth graders.) 

Birth order the third significant cor- 
relate among the eleven demographic fac- 
tors. the proportions indicate (Table 1), 
youngest siblings were most likely report 
stealing; oldest siblings least likely. Our 
findings with respect sex, age, and birth 
order tend confirm Nye’s findings for 
high school youth. failed support 
Nye’s findings association between devi- 
ant acts and broken families, size family, 
and residential mobility. 

Like Nye’s, our occupational 
categories contained considerable 
Nye was unable classify per cent his 
respondents and could not classify 
per cent ours. Following Nye, excluded 


Ivan Nye, William McCord and Joan 
McCord, Origins Crime, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959; Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor 
Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 
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Some High 
Theft Theft Theft 
Type 1-2 Types 3-5 Types 
Sex: 
Age: 
Grade: 
Family: 


All percentages computed vertically except Community. 


the unclassified and found what found: 
association between occupational level 
and 

The relations between single item indi- 
cators the children’s reported behavior 
toward their parents are summarized 
Table High Theft Scale scorers were sig- 
nificantly less likely confide their 
mothers and fathers, more likely define 
themselves very disobedient and per- 
ceive their families essentially unloving, 


the unclassified cases are included, in- 
creases from .40 .50. explore socio-economic 
status more detail, devised index composed 
father’s occupation and education and mother’s 
education. Using this improved index SES, the 
likelihood association was reduced further. With 
unclassified subjects excluded, the probability was 
including them, was less than .70. 


and slightly less likely see themselves 
treated equitably their families. 

These and similar indicators parent- 
child relationships such tendency share 
plans with parents, all discriminated signi- 
ficantly between Theft Scale scorers, con- 
firming the substance and emphasis given 
parents most studies, including Nye’s. 
Contrary Nye, found association 
between employment status mothers and 
the Theft Scale. 

the six types leisure activities re- 
ported Table four are significantly as- 
sociated with theft. Three times many 
high Theft Scale scorers low scorers re- 
ported frequent attendance local hang- 
outs. High scorers also reported spending 
fewer evenings home; more them did 
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TABLE PARENTAL CORRELATES THEFT SCALE 


Some High 
Theft Theft 
OType 1-2Types 3-5 Types 

Parental Factor (N:529) (N:304) (N:79) 

Mothers (Confiding In): 

Obedience: 


less frequent studying home; and twice 
many compared the “No Theft” sub- 
jects reported attending one, two three 
commercial movies week. 

Television viewing too universal 
differentiate scale types; besides, con- 
trast the other indicators, home- 
centered activity. Differences frequency 
church and Sunday school attendance are 
not significantly associated with the Theft 
Scale, although more high scorers report 
less frequent attendance than low scorers. 
Our finding that three out four junior 
high school students report weekly more 
frequent church 
with recent survey Kansas high school 
youth’s religious and may sug- 
gest what extent our findings about theft 


Robert Dentler, “Religious Behavior Kan- 
sas High School Youth,” Bureau Child Research 
Information Report, University Kansas, 1961, 
mimeographed. 


are restricted special cultural character- 
istics particular region. 

spite differences leisure activi- 
ties, found significant association 
between sociometric choice status and 
scores the Theft Scale. Neither 
committee” nor “leading crowd” choice 
preference (Table 3), nor leisure time as- 
sociates, using normalized scales based 
number positive choices received, dif- 
ferentiated between high and low Theft 
Scale scorers. The leisure choice breakdown, 
not shown Table was identical the 
breakdown shown for committee leadership. 
More intensive analysis the sociometric 
data suggested that determinable aspect 
peer group status could accounted for 
terms Theft Scale scores. Sociometric 
status associated significantly only with 
father’s occupational status and with age for 
the total sample. 

Peers are aware, however, types de- 
viance that appear associated with 
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Theft Scale 
Some High 
Theft Theft Theft 
Activity (N:529) (N:304) (N:79) 
Attend Local Hangouts: 
Evenings Spent Home Per Week: 
Study Home: -10 
Four Times Week 
Attend Commercial Movies: 
Theft Scale 
Some High 
Theft 
Sociometric Index (N:524) (N:304) (N:79) 
Committee Leadership Choice Status: 


Boys only, N:454. 
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AND THEFT SCALE SCORES 


Theft Scale 


Some 


Type Misconduct Theft Theft 


Vandalism: 
3-5 Acts 
1-2 Acts 
Never 
Drive Without License: 
1-2 Times 
Never 
Truancy: 
Acts 
Never 
Gang Fighting: 
1-2 Acts 
None 
Run Away From Home: 
1-2 Times 
Never 
Break and Enter: 


1-2 Times 
Never 


theft. Using the “Class Play Role Assign- 
ment” technique proposed 
found that high Theft Scale scorers were 
significantly more likely than low scorers 
assigned the roles “bully” and “fighter.” 

With respect the omnibus approach 
used Nye and Short, found that scores 
the Theft Scale were associated with 
responses each series single item 
indicators vandalism, illegal driving, 
running away from home, gang fighting, 
truancy, and illegal breaking and entering 
locked stores, shown Table 

the estimates correlation and 
the proportions shown Table suggest, 
the intercorrelations are weak although sig- 
nificant statistically. High Theft Scale 


Eli Bower, Process for Early Identifica- 
tion Emotionally Disturbed Children, Sacra- 
mento, California: Bulletin the California State 
Department Education, (1958), pp. 107-8. 
The instructions are: “Imagine your class was going 
put play and you are selected direct 
your job select any boy girl your 
class for any the parts etc.” 


High 
Theft 


scorers are relatively much more likely 
report other types misconduct, yet only 
vandalism and illegal driving more 
than per cent the high Theft Scale 
scorers report affirmatively. Roughly two 
thirds the high Theft scorers report 
never questions gang fighting, running 
away from home, and breaking and entering. 

The paired comparisons (Table allow 
exploration the correlates theft after 
demographic effects have been controlled. 
could not match for birth order and in- 
telligence, but the latter compensated 
somewhat controls age, school grade, 
and socio-economic status, well 
elimination illegible and incomplete 
schedules. 

Nearly every association established 
the total sample regarding parental factors, 
activities, peer group choice status, role as- 
signment and relations between theft and 
other deviance indicators, confirmed 
the tests for differences between correlated 
means the matched sample. 
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TABLE AND Low Scorers (N:50 Parrs) 


test 


High Scorers More Frequently: less than 
Parental: Report less confiding 
Report more parental 
Report less talking plans w/mothers................ 
Report less talking plans w/fathers................. 
Claim unequal treatment within family............. 
Activities: Spend fewer evenings home per week.............. 
Spend more time after supper hangouts.......... 
Report greater tendency hangout bowling alleys 


Peer Status 


Receive fewer school committee choices............. .25 


Self Images: Receive fewer leisure (picnic) choices.............. 
Are designated class play “Bully”................ 
Are designated class play 
Less likely have highly favorable body image...... 
Less likely have highly favorable social self........ 


Family image less 


Break and enter stores, 


Reverse direction. 


With demographic factors held constant, 
high Theft Scale scorers differ significantly 
from low scorers quality parent-child 
communications, leisure activities, social 
definition fighters and bullies peers, 
and extent deviant behavior general. 
sociometric status were ob- 
served. 

Two slight modifications occurred ac- 
tivities indicators for the matched sample. 
High Theft scorers not only spent more time 
after supper community hangouts; they 
also spent more time bowling alleys and 
skating rinks after school than the school 
gym the corner drugstore. With occupa- 
tional status (among other things) held con- 
stant, deviants attended church less fre- 
quently than non-deviants. 

evaluate the thesis advanced Scar- 
pitti, Murray, Dinitz and Reckless that 


Frank Scarpitti, al., “The ‘Good’ Boy 


the critical variable the ‘containment’ 
delinquency,” included our ques- 
tionnaire series items labelled “Ideas 
About Yourself,” which amounted 
scriptions self such as, like looks 
just the way they are,” which subjects 
checked yes, no, not certain. Quasi- 
scales “self images” were constructed, 
using the most discriminating items grouped 
clusters concerning image body, image 
social relations, and image family rela- 
tions. 

Only the Social Image scale differentiated 
significantly the matched sample. the 
total sample, only Family Image was associ- 
ated (Table 2). 


High Delinquency Area: Four Years Later,” 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1960), 
pp. 555-8. 
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DISCUSSION 


This study does little indicate the pre- 
cise nature the causal patterns most likely 
produce account for stealing behavior. 
the other hand, suggests strongly that 
self reports about theft constitute variable 
which has the same meaning for young 
adolescents living diverse communities. 
short, the preliminary evidence supports the 
validity Theft Scale. Following Gutt- 
man’s distinction between internal and ex- 
ternal validity, have found that the 
scale predicts series outside variables 
and that these predictions are themselves co- 
herent. 

For instance, our crude indicators 
parent-child relationships are more less 
uniformly predictive Theft Scale scores, 
are the leisure activities indicators. The 
limited number demographic correlates, 
including difference between communities 
incidence scale order, well the 
correspondence between findings the total 
sample and the paired comparisons, 
further suggests that the correlates that 
reached significance are more 
facts. 

view the correlation between the 
Theft Scale and truancy well aggres- 


Predicted 
Vandalism Response 


Theft Scale 


Theft Never 
Some Theft Never 
High Theft Yes 


Total 


Correct without knowledge 
Excess with knowledge 


Predicted 
Theft 


Theft 


Vandalism Response 


Never 
Once-Twice 
Three-Five 
Total 
Correct without knowledge 


Excess with knowledge 


Graw-Hill, 1956, pp. 335-336. 
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TABLE PREDICTION VANDALISM THEFT SCALE AND THEFT 
From VANDALISM 


Some-High Theft 
Some-High Theft 


Guilford, Fundamental Statistics Psychology and Education, ed., New York: Mc- 
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sive behavior, and view the apparent 
ability our subjects identify the devi- 
ants bullies and fighters, the lack as- 
sociation between the Theft Scale and choice 
status may seem surprising. Several studies 
have established correlations between choice 
status and students who are chronic dis- 
cipline problems, truants, and school “drop- 

Sociographic analysis may reveal differ- 
ences subgroup preferences, with differ- 
ences the source choices, though 
such pattern appeared when sources were 
assessed for the matched sample. more 
likely that age, sex, socio-economic status, 
and school achievement (including ath- 
letics) are such powerful determinants 
choice status overshadow stealing be- 
havior, spite inclusion school pilfer- 


brief review the recent literature, see 
Norman Gronlund, Sociometry the Classroom, 
New York: Harper, 1959, pp. 307-330. 

likely perhaps the relation between 
antisocial aggression and sociometric status. For our 
subjects, association between fist fighting (self- 
reported) and low choice status was significant 
better than .05 the picnic choice criteria. This 
same relationship held for school skipping and low 
choice status. Theft may socially less relevant. 


Proportion 
Correct 


Number 
Correct 


430 
170 
-62 


649 


630 -69 
-03 


Proportion 
Correct 


Number 


430 
154 -40 


612 


527 
-16 
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The substantial differences the use 
leisure time simply lends new credence 
older studies that found differences between 
officially identified delinquents 
The value this new evi- 
dence that holds the matched sample, 
where socio-economic status was controlled, 
and that supports the developmental pri- 
macy life styles. Our subjects are com- 
paratively young, are not identified de- 
linquents, and have only begun exhibit 
pattern deviation. Yet they study less 
home, spend more time away from home 
and frequent commercial recreation centers 
preference home and school-sponsored 
activities. 

the total and matched samples, theft 
correlated significantly with each six 
different types misconduct. Taken casu- 
ally, this appears cast doubt the value 
scaling type offense. explore this 
question further, compared the number 
vandalism made with and without knowledge 
Theft Scale score. 

Combining Theft Scale scorers, should 
predict for each person random response 
the vandalism item, and 
should correct .69 the cases. Sepa- 
rating subjects into three Theft Scale 
groups, found successes .82, .56 and 
.62, which combined gave success .71. 
Our ability predict response 
vandalism increased .03 from 
knowledge Theft Scale score. 

The forecasting efficiency predicting 
vandalism from knowledge theft thus 
virtually zero, spite over-all association. 

Table also compared the number 
successes prediction Theft Scale 
score made with and without knowledge 
response vandalism. Here, prediction with 
casting efficiency .16. Prediction with 
knowledge response the vandalism 
question per cent better than those 
made without this knowledge would be. 

Applying the concept maximum like- 
lihood, the findings Table may 


Thurston, Delinquency and Spare 
Time, Cleveland, 1918; and Ethel Shanas, Recrea- 
tion and Delinquency, Chicago: Chicago Recreation 
Commission, 1942. 


generalized across the items summarized 
Table all types misconduct other 
than vandalism, the modal response among 
high Theft Scale scorers mone never. 
High theft, then, merely allows prediction 
negative responses across variety 
offenses. Finally, inspection the propor- 
tions Table will show that vandalism, 
than any other single item. 

The problem important one. Earlier, 
‘we noted that Nye and Short devised 
omnibus scale general delinquency which, 
for high school boys least, formed 
reproducible Guttman scale. the other 
hand, Scott reported finding two Guttman 
scales, using sample 100 undergraduate 
men, one which designated scale 
impersonal and the other interpersonal 
offenses. concluded: 


The test correlation, then, shows that two 
scales constitute two dimensions the value 
the correlation approaches zero; they con- 
stitute one dimension, and are components 
larger scale, the value the corre- 
lation approaches plus minus one. 


This correlation was calculated for the two 
scales described here, yielding Pearsonian 
Especially with regard the “in- 
flationary” effect (from zero correlation) 
the value for given data, which re- 
sults from the use relatively few categories 
(eight and four scale types for the first and 
second scales respectively), this low value 
argues strongly that the two scales describe 
(for the sample population) separate and dis- 
tinct dimensions delinquent acts, and are 
not merely components larger 


Scott provides only the one coefficient 
evidence association. this coefficient 
were fact “depressed” rather than “in- 
suggests, his conclusion would 


John Scott, “Two Dimensions Delinquent 
Behavior,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959), pp. 240-3. 

242. 

Generally, curtailed range either both 
variables “tends depress the correlation coeffi- 
Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, 
New York: John Wiley, 1955, 150. Even 
.17 would differ significantly from zero less 
than .05, incidentally. Scott’s data are not really 
amenable use the Pearson estimate, the 
distribution the interpersonal scale clearly vio- 
lates the assumption bivariate normal distribu- 
tion. Finally, the association could high, yet non- 
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correct implying that one his scales 
cannot predict scores the others. 
are inclined speculate that some types 
deviant acts are associated, while others are 
not, and that association may vary with age; 
and that differences are substantial enough 
require separate scales for certain 
hypotheses. 

The question empirical interrelations 
between types offenses interest for 
sociological well etiological reasons. 
Scott suggests that “differences the ante- 
cedent conditions that give rise each type 
this approach. And the work Cohen and 
and Cloward and should 
cited recent theoretical contributions 
that hypothesize specialization around types 
offenses the development delinquent 
subcultures. 

Following more complete analysis socio- 
metric correlates, the next step 
project creation Guttman scales for 
the four most common types juvenile 
offenses, truancy, vandalism, injury per- 
sons, and theft, using more precise items and 


sample urban youth. Such scales should 
provide firm basis for longitudinal re- 
search. 


linear. Hagood and Price remark, “There 
justification for concluding that there associa- 
tion unless hypothesis tested,” the hypoth- 
esis linearity. Margaret Hagood and Daniel 
Price, Statistics for Sociologists, New York: Henry 
Holt, 1952, 456. 

17“Two Dimensions Delinquent Behavior,” 
Op. cit., 242. 

Albert Cohen and James Short, “Research 
Delinquent Subcultures,” Journal Social Issues, 
(No. 1958), pp. 20-37. 

Delinquency and Opportunity, op. cit. 
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SUMMARY 


Five self-report items concerning stealing 
behavior were found form cumulative 
scale with reproducibility coefficients .97 
each three seventh and eighth grade 
student populations. differences in- 
cidence the resulting Theft Scale 
any one the items were found between 
the subjects from suburban, rural farm and 
rural non-farm Kansas communities. 

The high scalability these items well 
their test-retest stability confirmed the 
reliability the Theft Scale. The internal 
validity the scale suggested its re- 
producibility and the direct relation be- 
tween content the items, which inquire 
about violation moral and legal norms, 
and the sociolegal definition theft. 

External validity the Theft Scale was 
explored examining association between 
the scale and demographic factors, and be- 
havior reports drawn from the question- 
naires completed subjects from all three 
schools. The ability the scale dis- 
criminate between high and low Theft Scale 
scorers when demographic variables are con- 
trolled was demonstrated tests for differ- 
ences between precision matched samples 
deviants and non-deviants. 

Significant differences were found between 
high and low Theft Scale scorers age, 
sex, and birth order; subjects’ percep- 
tions family relations, and leisure time 
activities. differences were found in- 
dices peer group status. 

The Theft Scale, finally, though associ- 
ated, not predictive truancy, vandalism, 
anti-social acts and related misconduct. 
Further research the interrelation 
scales types deviance was shown 
merit general attention. 
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SOCIO-STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS MURDER, SUICIDE, 
AND ECONOMIC CRIME CEYLON 


Woop 
University Connecticut 


Variations the incidence deviance are analyzed the context changing Sinhalese 


society. hypothesized that homicide most frequent the lowest ranks achieved 
status system under conditions subjectively experienced restraints, and among persons 
alienated and demoralized. Suicides and property offenders are treated corollaries these 
hypotheses. Attitudes are conceptualized intervening variables between status position 
and deviant acts. Data are based questionnaires completed local police officials and 
interviews with village offenders and nonoffenders, statistically analyzed with controls 
age, sex and ethnicity. Homicide primarily manifestation status deprivation for the 
highest cultivator caste involving land scarcity and the absence appropriate employment 


opportunities. 


studied locating the social 

structure positions relatively high 
rates; identifying the situations experi- 
enced stress; and discovering the 
relevant subjective responses which facili- 
tate acts deviance. The approach makes 
possible historical analysis the emer- 
gence stressful situations well 
comparative intra-societal and eventually 
cross-cultural analysis. This conceptualiza- 
tion avoids the attempt enumerate the 
infinite factors present 
cases, and leaves largely the psycholo- 
gist the differentiation deviants and con- 
formists who occupy similar social positions. 
The procedure may used test em- 
pirically the possible links between objective 
social conditions—e.g., ecological demo- 
graphic characteristics—and acts devi- 
ance.” 


social dynamics deviance may 


Paper presented the American Sociological 
Association meetings, New York, August 29, 1960. 
Space does not allow acknowledgment the many 
Ceylonese who made this study possible, though 
particular credit given Dr. Jaye- 
wardene the University Ceylon for the village 
interviews. The author held Fulbright Research 
appointment. grant from the American Phil- 
osophical Society made possible statistical analyses 
and manuscript preparation, and the complete 
monograph will published one the Society’s 
forthcoming Transactions. 

parison rates deviance course the core 
any theory anomie and deviant behavior”: 
“Social Conformity, Deviation, and Opportunity 
Structures: Comment the Contributions 
Dubin and Cloward,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1959), 187. 

other suggestions for relating objective con- 


may assumed that one situation 
stress insecure status position associated 
with intense ego involvement. Consequently, 
the purpose this paper present evi- 
dence from Ceylonese data for the hypoth- 
eses (1) Homicide most frequent the 
lowest ranks achieved status system, 
particularly under conditions subjectively 
experienced external restraints; and (2) 
Homicide most frequent among persons 
alienated, demoralized, and showing reac- 
tions hostility. 

Henry and Short identified low status 
one the conditions “external restraint” 
(where “behavior required conform 
the demands and expectations other per- 
sons”) the explanation high homicide 
the formulation the first hypoth- 


ditions and psychic processes the analysis 
deviance: David Bordua, “Delinquency Theory 
and Research the United States: Major Trends 
Since 1930,” Department Sociology, University 
Michigan, n.d.; Albert Cohen, Delinquent 
Boys, The Culture the Gang, Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955; Gwynn Nettler, “Antisocial 
Sentiment and Criminality,” American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1959), pp. 202-208; and 
Dorothy Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia and 
Differential Access the Achievement Life 
Goals,” ibid., pp. 189-202. 

Henry and James Short, Jr., 
Suicide and Homicide: Sociological and Psycho- 
logical Aspects Aggression, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1954. Quotation from page 17. “Ex- 
ternal restraints” all positions low status 
were assumed legitimize both directly and psy- 
chologically other-oriented aggression the form 
homicide. Their formulation incorrectly pre- 
dicted that low status positions females and 
the aged American culture would manifest high 
homicide rates. The present explanation better ac- 
counts for these and similar facts regarding suicide. 
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esis above, not objective external restraint 
per se, but conditions subjectively defined 
undesirably limiting behavior, i.e., stress- 
ful frustrating, are proposed the basis 
for high rates homicide. Thus, low 
position achieved status system 
postulated more restraining than 
ascribed system. Insecurity position, 
status deprivation relative achievement 
aspirations, and positions culturally defined 
illegitimate are examples subjectively 
experienced external restraint. The second 
hypothesis above states that murderers are 
characterized certain attitudes orienta- 
tions toward society. suggested that 
these emerge from situations stress and 
are necessary for high rates homicide— 
the links intervening variables between 
social conditions and deviant 
postulated that offenders against property 
and suicides also will found most frequent 
under conditions subjectively experienced 
external restraint, but with tendency for 
them, particularly suicides, character- 
istic higher status positions and those 
persons positively oriented toward cultural 
norms and ethical 


hypothesized that weak internaliza- 
tion cultural norms, not objective “external 
restraint,” legitimizes physical aggression. Emile 
Durkheim assumed absence the “moral con- 
stitution” population his explanation 
and “anomic” types homicide: Cf. 
Suicide: Study Sociology, Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1951, pp. 356-357. This formulation 
compatible with the common assessment weak 
superego formation among murderers. 

and Short explained the positive 
sociation between suicide and high status the 
absence “external restraint” for legitimizing 
other-oriented aggression, with the consequent 
turning inward aggression. suggest that 
higher status positions professional, business, 
and bureaucratic systems are often subject “the 
demands and expectations other persons” (objec- 
tive “external restraint”), and that expectations 
vis-a-vis low status persons are often permissive. 
Empirically, suicide does not always increase with 
status: Cf. Elwin Powell, “Occupation, Status, 
and Suicide,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1958), pp. 131-139. Parenthetically, other- 
oriented aggression the form economic and 
social sanctions and insults manifested higher 
status persons; only aggression min- 
Furthermore, the psychoanalytic literature 
far from unanimous asserting that suicide 
always symptom self-aggression; some types 
are believed reaction utter dejection, 
hopelessness: Cf. Edwin Shneidman and Norman 


METHODS 


addition historical and con- 
temporary study Sinhalese village life, 
the sources empirical data are official 
government reports, National Survey, and 
Village Studies. The National Survey 
based questionnaire completed local 
police officials for 577 persons officially 
charged with murder attempted murder 
and 200 robbers-burglars, 457 homicide and 
attempted homicide victims, and suicides 
police report required the latter) 
during specified months 1956 and 1957. 
Variations numbers cases used the 
following tables arise from “don’t know” 
answers which were encouraged for the 
purpose accuracy, and from statistical 
controls. Comparisons reported here are con- 
sistent among the three ethnic groups (Low- 
country Sinhalese, Kandyans and Ceylon 
Tamils), and are based cases matched 
age for males and over. Table and 
text references “murderers” also include 
attempt cases, shown similar sepa- 
rate analysis. 

Samples the Village Studies are based 
interviews with males aged and over 
who had committed “grave” crimes (fel- 
onies) against persons (assault) property 
during the previous five years (designated 
“offenders”) and representative sample 
(every nth case from special census) 
“nonoffenders” residing the same three 
villages the Sinhalese Low-country—total 
cases Identification offenders was 
based police records, corrected our 


Farberow, Clues Suicide, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957, Ch. Consequently, our 
ulation that relatively high status persons sub- 
jectively experiencing external restraint stress- 
ful situations—neither their high status nor the 
absence (objective) “external restraint” per 
—is the basis for frequent suicides. Homicide and 
suicide are differentiated the subcultural norma- 
tive systems different status positions. Further 
speculation suggests that weakening norms 
that taboo physical assault takes place stressful 
low status positions because such aggression does 
not seriously endanger loss status and other 
types aggression are ineffective. Conversely, 
physical aggression higher status positions 
dysfunctional both counts. 

additional adjacent hamlets are included 
with their respective villages. Two villages were 
selected for their high official crime rates and one 
for its low rate. 
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judgment guilt innocence these and 
other persons from evidence provided 
local informants. Village Studies were con- 
ducted for the ostensible purpose survey- 
ing local conditions for the government and 
the University Ceylon; villagers were 
unaware the intent the investigation. 
Comparisons reported here are consistent for 
the three villages separately analyzed, and 
all comparisons are based cases matched 
individually age. Paired sub-samples for 
offenders against persons-nonoffenders and 
offenders against 
show only minor differences except where 
indicated. Reliability these small samples 
contingent their homogeneity, com- 
parability, and intervillage consistency. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The British extended their control 
Ceylon the less accessible Up-country 
interior region, formerly known 
Kandyan Kingdom, during the last century, 
and turned this mountainous region into vast 
tea plantations. Large sections the Low- 
country arable land were subsequently 
brought under coconut and rubber estates. 
The impact this agricultural revolution 
had far-reaching consequences. From self- 
sufficient economy based paddy cultiva- 
tion, the country has come import approx- 
imately half its rice—the major item 
food consumption. one time, two-thirds 
the Sinhalese population belonged the 
highest Goyigama (cultivator) caste owning 
family plots irrigated paddy fields and 
highland. Large proportions these high 
status people were subsequently forced into 
fragmenta- 
tion holdings, sharing produce and 
annual rotation land among 

Turning the country into the production 
commercial agricultural crops forced the 


terms are used tables and text 
distinguish them from references samples 
National Survey. “Assault” includes murder and 
its attempt, hurt knife and grievous hurt—all 
similar murder cases. Property offenses include 
“grave” crimes theft, robbery and burglary. 

8The University Ceylon, The Disintegrating 
Village, Report Socio-Economic Survey, 
Colombo: The Ceylon University Press Board, 
1957. 
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development service industries. From the 
seat government Colombo and its 
harbor facilities, all forms modern com- 
munication and transportation have been 
extended distant sections the Island. 
school system has been established rural 
areas, with the consequence that per cent 
the adult male population are said 
literate. Control specific diseases and ac- 
cessibility medical facilities have de- 
creased the crude death rate approxi- 
mately The government administrative 
machinery extends throughout the Island 
for purposes taxation, village develop- 
ment, police protection, courts, public as- 
sistance, and other functions welfare 
state. 

per capita basis, Ceylon one the 
richer Asian countries, although, like other 
industrially underdeveloped nations, the 
majority people are poor contrast with 
the small middle and upper classes. Relative 
the nation’s low rate economic devel- 
opment and rapid population increase, the 
Island nine million people overpopu- 
lated. Acceptance education means 
upward mobility into positions gov- 
ernment well commercial white-collar 
and skilled employment has enabled only 
few realize their expectations (see Table 
section 3). Many village cultivators, mem- 
bers the Goyigama caste, have had 
accept the traditionally degrading status 
unskilled laborers, whereas some lower 
caste persons have achieved high social class 
positions indicated criteria educa- 
tion, occupation income. 

Direct effects these historical processes 
may seen the densely populated Sin- 
halese Low-country villages surrounding 
Colombo. contrast, the isolated Kandyan 
Sinhalese have preserved their traditional 
way life, also made possible because non- 
citizen Indian Tamils constitute the labor 
force tea estates this area. Ceylon 
Tamils, citizen residents the Northern 
Province, are included this investigation 
only for statistical comparisons with Low- 
country 


Tamils, numbering one million and the 
small numbers other ethnic peoples Ceylon 
are excluded from consideration 
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MURDER, SUICIDE, CRIME CEYLON 


ECOLOGY DEVIANCY 


Murder traditionally and legally ta- 
booed Ceylon although its rate 4.3 
comparatively high, considerably above the 
median 1.7 for countries the world. 
The suicide rate 7.3 less than the median 
Except for cyclical variations, Cey- 
lon’s homicide rate has remained constant 
since the 1920’s, while the incidence sui- 
cide has increased from about 

Ecological variations rates homicide 
show that they are not directly related 
urbanization and its presumed social dis- 
organization. Whereas homicide rates in- 
crease fivefold from the most isolated rural 
areas the Kandyan region (1.4) the 
hinterland surrounding Colombo (6.8), they 
are lower for Colombo itself (3.7) than for 
the total Sinhalese Suicides contrast 


All rates this paper are based 100,000 
population; those above are averages for five years, 
1951-1955, reported from vital statistics, re- 
corded the Demographic Yearbook the United 
Nations for appropriate years. Medians are based 
the countries for which data are available 
for least two five years. Ceylon data are from 
the Report the Registrar-General Ceylon 
Vital Statistics for appropriate years. 

From 1880 1920 official data show that both 
homicide and suicide rates increased regularly, 
some which undoubtedly the effect better 
reporting. Since then, there evidence that varia- 
tions rates are not mere artifacts enumera- 
tion: (1) Data from the same collection agency 
(vital statistics the Registrar-General) show the 
trend suicides increase while for homicides 
remains constant; (2) Cyclical rather than trend 
variations become clear after 1920; (3) Current 
ecological variations are distinctly different for 
homicides and suicides; (4) Colombo homicide 
rates are relatively low, precisely the area where 
reporting presumably most complete; (5) Cur- 
rent homicide data reported different agencies— 
Police Service and Registrar-General—are very 
similar; (6) the isolated Kandyan rural areas 
where underreporting should greatest and where 
reported deaths from homicide are infrequent, the 
crude death rate highest; (7) Since suicide and 
not homicide tends urban phenomenon, 
reasonable find upward trend only for 
suicides. Unlike findings for some other countries, 
homicides Ceylon apparently are inversely cor- 
related with economic conditions, while suicides are 
almost unrelated cyclical variations—data 
analyzed subsequent publications. 

average rates, based 
vital statistics place residence. These find- 
ings are obscured using nation-wide categories 
rural-urban and using data place death. 
Consequently, above conclusions differ from those 


with this their tendency more 
evenly distributed among these regions and 
being relatively high all non-rural areas 
despite their distance from the metropolitan 
center (all Sinhalese rural, 6.3; urban, 8.4). 
some factors associated with non-rural 
conditions living explain the incidence 
suicide, excess homicides perhaps 
manifestation the breakdown tradi- 
tional rural organization, though actually 
minimized urbanization itself. Serious 
economic crimes, however, increase con- 
sistently with urbanization, from low 
the Kandyan provinces 142 around 
Colombo, and 475 Colombo itself. 


SOCIAL STATUS DEVIANTS 


objective criteria socio-economic 
status—title arable land, occupation, em- 
ployment for wages, and English language 
education—there consistent tendency 
for offenders (cases assault and economic 
crime are undifferentiated these compari- 
sons, except where indicated) rank lower 
than nonoffender villagers (Table 1). 
Knowledge local conditions makes these 
data meaningful. About third these 
offenders are cultivators, yet most them 
possess far less land (section than the 
three four acres assumed necessary 
support family. Almost one-half them 
work irregularly unskilled laborers. Either 
position serious compromise with the 
traditional high status the Goyigama 
casie which most these villagers belong. 
Regarding the newer bases for status— 
regular wage employment and English 
language education—these offenders have 
experienced little success (sections 4). 

Not low status per se, but low status sub- 
jectively defined external restraint 
severe deprivation hypothesized related 
high rates serious crime. series 
tests this proposition provided 
Table Based the observation that one’s 
father and family name are important ob- 


reported Jacqueline and Murray Straus, 


“Suicide, Homicide, and Social 
Ceylon,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1953), Table 465. Average rates 
economic offenses presented below are based 
crimes reported police, five years, 1951-1955; 
similar distribution obtains for place residence 
accused persons. 
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TABLE PERCENTAGES OFFENDERS AND NON- 
OFFENDERS STATUS CATEGORIES* 


Non- 
Status Categories Offenders offenders 


Title Land? 
Under acres 36% 
Total 100 
Number cases 


Occupation 
Unskilled and cultivators 
Semiskilled and higher 
Total 100 
Number cases 


Employment for Wages 
Not regularly employed 
Regularly employed 
Total 100 
Number cases 


English Language Education 
None 
Some English 
Total 100 


*From Village Studies. Chi-square for sections: 
(1) 4.21; (2) 4.81; (3) 4.43; (4) 5.14. each test, 
P<.05, with correction for continuity. 

Arable land, calculated proportional shares 
held undivided plots. Data not obtained for one 
village. 


jects identification Ceylon, may 
assumed that loss status vis-a-vis father’s 
position serious loss ego. Thus, 
successive generations offenders are losing 
status regard ownership highland 
and paddy land (both necessary for suc- 
cessful farm operation, section 1), and occu- 
pational rank (section 2), relative the 
changing positions other villagers. 
Status deprivation these criminals 
directly measured data showing their 
own expressed career ambitions dis- 
proportionately higher relation achieve- 
ment than the case with nonoffenders 
(Table section 3). Furthermore, edu- 
cation pursued for occupational advance- 
ment, can shown that nonoffenders with 
“high” educational achievement are twice 
often successful occupationally the 
corresponding criminals (section 4). Non- 
offenders with considerable education not 
only have frequent occupational success 
comparable their career ambitions, but 
those without the education and low occu- 


pational position, had low career ambitions 
(comparing sections and 5). The opposite 
tendency exists among offenders: 
“high” educational accomplishment does not 
bring occupational success spite high 
career ambitions. addition, the occupa- 
tional failures among criminals with “low” 
education actually had occupational as- 
pirations about frequently high other 
categories villagers. Cumulative evidence 
suggests self-image relative failure for 
the offender 

Suicides are neither landowners nor regu- 
larly employed relative the comparable 
group homicide victims (Table sections 
giving same conclusions comparison 
with National Survey data 
show that those committing self-destruction 
are characteristically persons who have left 
the occupation cultivation for the 
achieved status system, even though sub- 
sequent failure has often followed their 
choice career. This evidence suggests that 
suicides experience external restraint 
stress. The fact their higher occupa- 
tional position, however, clear (section 
3); and their desire for achieved success 
indicated the large number who pursued 
course English education (section 4). 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES DEVIANTS 


Data Table provide evidence for the 
hypothesis that offenders and nonoffenders 
manifest differential attitudes orientations 
toward society. Alienation offenders 
toward their villages suggested answers 
“Had you the choice, would you like 
reasons for desiring leave they complain 


Preliminary evidence not presented here sup- 
ports the conclusion that homicides lower caste 
persons increase when the caste system weak- 
ened. 

data from the National Survey for 
which nonoffender sample available. was 
assumed that comparison suicides with 
homicide victims more conservative than with 
lower status criminal group; and since the initial 
age distributions the two former groups were 
more comparable, matching suicides and hom- 
icide victims age eliminated fewer cases the 
already small sample suicides. Subsequently, 
was discovered that identical conclusions are 
obtained comparing suicides with homicides 
because the latter are similar their victims, 
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MURDER, SUICIDE, CEYLON 749 
TABLE PERCENTAGES OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS INDICES SELF-EVALUATION* 
Status Categories Offender Sample Nonoffender Sample 
Paddy Highland Owned, By: Fathers Respondents Fathers Respondents 
None only one type 34% 48% 68% 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Occupation, By: Fathers Respondents Fathers Respondents 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Career, By: Position Position 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Occupation, Low High Low High 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Career Education?: Low High Low High 
Total 100 100 100 100 


Village Studies. Chi-square for sections: (1) 14.27, (2) 10.28, (3) 16.43, 


(4) 29.82, (5) for last two columns alone, 6.15, d.f., with correction for continuity. each test, 

P<.05. Each section tests differences between two variables columns against row variable. each col- 

umn variable tested separately with row variable, all comparisons are not statistically significant. 
1“Unskilled and cultivators” includes “no ambition.” 


less than fifth standard (about sixth grade) completed; “high” fifth standard and over. 


oppressive economic conditions their 
enemies (section 1). Responses “Has 
anyone ever had rather serious dispute 
with you”? indicate the proclivity of- 
fenders become involved altercations 
over property alleged harassment (section 
2). 

Respondents reply “What are the 
worst things man can do”? mentioning 
one the serious crimes, gambling, drink- 
ing, without differentiating offenders and 
nonoffenders. With the probe, “Why are 
these things wrong”? nonoffenders almost 
twice frequently state their reasons 
terms ethical principles: e.g., mention 
the Buddhist Five Precepts, “Because 
our religion,” “It would deprive other people 
their rights,” “These things cause misery 


other people” (Table section 3). Tabu- 
lated “other often 
given offenders—are statements that 
declare these forms conduct wrong 
terms self-interest: “One will not gain 
merit” Buddhist reference the next 
life), references legal consequences and 
“because they are against the law.” This 
evidence suggests that offenders arise from 
sections the population where persons 
have less often internalized the meaning 
the Five Precepts such that the norms fail 
applied guides for social conduct. 
Prior undertaking the Village Studies 
new government had been elected power 
with policies supporting economic reforms 
including development the villages, Sin- 
halese the official language, and the Bud- 
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TABLE PERCENTAGES SUICIDES AND HOMICIDE 


Homicide 
Status Categories Suicides 


Title Property 


None 63% 53% 
Some 
Total 100 100 
Number cases 121 
Employment Status 
Unemployed 
Employed (inc. irregularly) 
Total 100 100 
Number cases 147 
Occupation 
Unskilled and cultivators 
Semiskilled and higher 
Total 100 100 
Number cases 139 
English Language Education 
None 
Some English 
Total 100 100 
Number cases 130 


From National Survey. Chi-square for sections: 
(1) .41; (2) 10.36; (3) 5.00; (4) 11.08. each 
test, sections (2), (3), (4) P<.05, with 
correction for continuity. 

for comparing suicides with homicide 
victims given footnote 14. 


dhist religion. Reasons for the answers 
the query “Is the party power doing 
good job provided basis for 
identifying respondents holding “liberal” 
view (favors economic development and op- 
poses harassment officials), and those 
more neutral (including reply “too soon 
judge,” and references language 
religious issue) “conservative” (opposes 
economic development complains lax 
law enforcement). The fact that offenders 
manifest more “liberal” political orienta- 
tion (Table section again demon- 
strates their alienation from the village 
status quo, their hostility traditional 
harassment, and suggests constructive atti- 
tude toward the possibilities for economic 
improvement. significant, however, that 
most the contrast between criminals and 
noncriminals accounted for property 
offenders rather than offenders against 


15A “liberal” position taken per cent 


TABLE PERCENTAGES OFFENDERS AND 
OFFENDERS SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Non- 


Attitudes Offenders offenders 


Protests conditions 


and enemies 39% 13% 
Total 100 100 
Bases for Serious Dispute? 
Property, harassment 
disputes 
Total 100 100 
Reasons for Immoral Behavior 
Ethical principle 
Other reasons 
Total 100 100 
Toward Policies 
“Liberal” 
Total 100 100 


*From Village Studies. Chi-square for sections: 
(1) 6.76; (2) 16.45; (3) 5.26; (4) 4.04. each 
test, d.f., P<.05, with correction for continuity. 

“protests bad people.” 

Interviewees were asked describe their serious 
disputes. Disputes which involved known crimes are 
excluded tabulation; included, offender propor- 
tion rises from per cent. 


Evidence from the National Survey 
“immoral conduct” further differentiates 
deviant types. Imbibing intoxicating bever- 
ages and gambling are generally defined 
Ceylonese Buddhism and village custom 
immoral behavior; fact, local option pro- 
hibits the sale alcoholic beverages most 
rural areas and gambling dens are proscribed 
law. “Rowdyism,” translated from the 
Sinhalese, refers local bullies, the identifi- 
cation whom finds wide agreement among 
villagers well local police officials 
customary usage. these three criteria 
and the record police reports, arrests 
convictions, robbers-burglars are more fre- 
quently committed habitual patterns 
“immorality” than homicides (Table 


offenders against property and only per cent 
offenders against persons. 

Percentage frequencies paired samples 
suicides and homicide victims cannot compared 
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TABLE PERCENTAGES MURDERERS, ROBBERS-BURGLARS, AND SUICIDES, 


Robbers, Homicide 
Conduct Burglars Suicides Victims? 
Uses Alcohol 
83% 96% 36% 67% 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number cases 273 111 
Regular Gambler 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number cases 264 127 
Police Report, Arrest Conviction 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number cases 272 125 


National Survey. Matching age for murderers-robbers, burglars, and separately for sui- 
cides-homicide victims. Chi-square computed for each pair, respectively, for sections: (1) 7.17, 7.71; (2) 
26.71, .73, (3) 8.54, 7.12; (4) 18.10, 3.70, P>.05. each test, P<.05 except where indi- 


cated, with correction for continuity. 
cases attempted murder. 


Reasons for comparing suicides with homicide victims given footnote 14. 


with paired murderers and robbers-burglars 
Table (see Table footnote). may argued 
that the police attributed “immoral conduct” 
criminals because their crimes that they were 
charged with crime because their known “im- 
moral conduct.” With some caution, however, the 
reliability these data may accepted for the 
following reasons: (1) Police officials were asked 
their Inspector-General report only sub- 
stantiated information, with the consequence that 
these data had more “not known” answers re- 
corded than other data the questionnaire; (2) 
Local police officials who reported these data are 
well acquainted with the people their districts 
and with the reliability those from whom they 
obtained information; (3) Villages are sufficiently 
small enable the conduct their inhabitants, 
e.g., drinking and gambling, known every- 
one; (4) All data the National that 
were comparable with those the Village Studies 
produced similar conclusions; (5) The frequency 
“immoral conduct” homicides similar 
that their victims (not significantly more 
might expected), and less than for robbers- 
burglars (contrary the relative strength sanc- 
tions toward these categories crime); (6) 
Charges against these criminals had supported 
court the Police. 


Contrasts between suicides and homicide 
victims show the former strongly com- 
mitted the moral code, virtually never 
being designated “rowdy.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ceylon data indicate that high incidence 
strongly alienated and demoralized. 
maintained here that this orientation 
turn derivative not all low status persons, 
but those persons who feel their social 
deprivation, for whom even their modicum 
status being questioned. Alternatively 
stated, these persons have become committed 
achievement system this system 
being imposed deny them formerly as- 
cribed status, i.e., condition subjectively 
experienced external restraint. This can 
contrasted with traditional Sinhalese norms 
which legitimized low status well 
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possessing concomitant submissive and 
fatalistic personality type. 

Indirect evidence presented here sup- 
ports the conclusion that suicides are 
strongly committed the cultural norms. 
This orientation functionally compatible 
with and perhaps derivative higher 
social status and commitment the 
achievement system, for which physical 
aggression specifically 
Not high status per se, but relatively high 
status conjunction with stress from 
insecure achieved position the structural 
component high suicide rate. The Sin- 
halese upper class apparently manifests in- 
frequent suicide because its secure as- 
cribed position virtue possessing 
estates. 

Because theory has often contrasted 
homicide with suicide, significant that 
the status persons committing property 
crimes not always differentiated from that 
assault cases. The initial postulate re- 
garding property offenders not well sup- 
ported. Robbers-burglars, however, are more 
often unskilled laborers than cultivators; 
consequently, they less often own land and 
more often they are unemployed instead 
They have pursued their 
education little further, and above all, 
these offenders are product more ur- 
banized areas: they are deeply involved 
system achievement. Although property 
offenders are not differentiated from assault 
cases internalization Buddhist Pre- 
cepts, the former indicate clearly 
manent commitment life “immoral 
conduct” and their attitudes toward im- 
provement village economic conditions 
show positive reaction compatible with 


type subjective orientation essential 
for the explication suicide rates, objective 
criteria status integration developed Jack 
Gibbs and Walter Martin will fail predict 
accurately: see Theory Status Integration 
and Its Relationship Suicide,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1958), pp. 140-147. 

National Survey, Chi-square tests: title 
property, robbers-burglars and murderers 
per cent 259, un- 
employed, robbers-burglars and murderers 
per cent 295, P<.05); com- 
putations d.f. and correction for continuity. 

Persons positions low status and stress 
not always have homicidal reactions. The contrast- 


Murder and suicide may legitimately 
studied from the viewpoint psychody- 
namics, although these Ceylon data suggest 
that the explication relative rates 
found social dynamics and from 
Available evidence 
from child rearing practices, for instance, 
indicates insecure Sinhalese personality 
Whether this related homicide, 
however, apparently depends low status 
position and whether this position under- 
going deprivation contrast with newer 
conceptions egalitarianism. 

The greatest frequency homicide 
Ceylon lies the “rurban” villages the 
maritime area. This specifically the area 
where landlessness, excessive demand for 
nonagricultural employment, and the non- 
traditional role subordinate status for 
the Goyigama caste have had greatest im- 
pact. Our empirical data show that mur- 
derers this area have experienced these 
changes most keenly and manifest reactions 
severe alienation with complaints 
harassment. 

the corollary regarding the effect 
land scarcity correct, would expect 
find larger proportion Low-country 
Sinhalese homicides contrast with other 
ethnic areas involve disputes over land, 
and furthermore, these land disputes should 
concentrated among kinsmen (claimants 
land are among family members) well 
between persons whom one both 
own some land. These three contrasts are 
empirically 


ing deviant behavior assault (including murder) 
and property offenses then accounted for the 
intervening variable strong achievement orienta- 
tion those the latter category. forthcoming 
publication presents data show that this variable, 
turn, often manifestation different “op- 
portunity structures.” Cf. Richard Cloward, 
“Tilegitimate Means, Anomie, and Deviant Behav- 
American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959), pp. 

20Murray Straus, “Childhood Experience 
and Emotional Security the Context Sinhalese 
Social Organization,” Social Forces, (December, 
1954), pp. 152-160. 

Chi-square tests for Low-country vs. Kandyan 
and Ceylon Tamil, respectively, for the three com- 
parisons, among all murder cases: (1) land disputes 
vs. per cent (N=181, 93, 
(2) land disputes among kin and non- 
kin per cent vs. and per cent 114 
vs. 29, 55, P<.05); (3) land 
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Unlike murder rates, those for suicide 
are increasing. This trend historically re- 
lated increasing literacy, urbanization, 
and larger middle class. Higher status and 
moral commitment for these persons pre- 
clude murder; suicide emerges mani- 
festation increasing numbers persons 
insecure achieved status. 

Whether trends, rural-urban areas, 
characteristics individual cases are com- 


disputes where assailant victim own land 
and neither own per cent vs. and per 
cent (N=84, vs. 51, 21, combining “own” and 
“neither own” for Kandyan and Ceylon Tamil, 


pared, there basis for concluding that in- 
creasing participation achievement 
opposed ascribed status system 
necessary precondition for increasing rates 
specified forms deviance. The rela- 
tionships, however, depend the propor- 
tion persons the various status posi- 
tions the population and the stresses and 
strains that are subjectively experienced. 
Conceptually, appears that stresses 
status position induce varying orientations 
society (subcultural norms intervening 
variables) which turn facilitate inhibit 
certain types deviance. Differential rates 
homicide and suicide are the direct effects 
variations these normative orientations. 


ALIENATION: ITS MEANING AND MEASUREMENT 


DEAN 
Denison University 


The concept Alienation considered here having three major components: Powerless- 
ness, Normlessness and Social Isolation. Scales constructed measure these inter-correlated 
from (N=384). There low but statistically significant negative correlation 
between the three components Alienation and occupational prestige, education, income, and 
rural background. There small positive correlation between Alienation and advancing age. 


DELINATION THE CONCEPT 


sociological tradition, has recently 
enjoyed new popularity. Theorists 
have suggested numerous possible correlates 
Alienation, such Authoritar- 
ianism,? Hoboism,5 


concept Alienation, rooted deeply 


Grateful acknowledgment made for the en- 
couragement and guidance Melvin Seeman, 
University California, Los Angeles and 
Raymond Sletto and Christen Jonassen The 
Ohio State University. This revised version 
paper read before The Ohio Academy Science, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, April 22, 
1960. 

Keniston, “Alienation and the Decline 
The American Scholar, (Spring, 
1960), 164; Eric Kahler, The Tower and the 
Abyss, New York: Braziller, 1957. 

Adorno, et. al., The Authoritarian 
Personality, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950, 618. 

Fromm, Escape From Freedom, New 


Political Political 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, 185; Keniston, 
op. cit., 169. 

Merton, Mass Persuasion, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947, 143. 

Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1956. 

Morris Rosenberg, “The Meaning Politics 
Mass Society,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(Spring, 1951), pp. 

Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “Criteria 
for Political Apathy,” Studies Leadership, 
edited Alvin Ward Gouldner, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950, pp. 505-559. 

Adorno, cit., 618. 

10Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, “Trends 
Twentieth Century Propaganda,” Reader 
Public Opinion and Communication, edited 
Bernard Berelson and Morris Janowitz, Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1950, 283. 

Gartly Jaco, “The Social Isolation Hypoth- 
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and Only recently have scientists 
attempted develop scales measure this 
Numerous references Al- 
ienation (or similar concepts variously 
labeled) are, frequently, implicit rather than 
explicit. Sometimes the same writer includes 
several nuances meaning. has 
brought order out this chaos with his five- 
fold classification: Powerlessness, Meaning- 
lessness, Normlessness, Isolation and 
Estrangement. 

The first element, Powerlessness, was sug- 
gested long ago Hegel and Marx 
their discussions the worker’s “separa- 
tion” from effective control over his eco- 
nomic destiny; his helplessness; his 
being used for purposes other than his own. 
Weber argued that the worker was only 
one case the phenomena; for the indus- 
trial society, the scientist, the civil servant, 
the professor likewise “separated” from 
control over his work. 

Parenthetically, the feeling helplessness 
may have other sources besides the economic 
order which Hegel, Marx, and Weber 
wrote. for example, has argued 
that the child’s gradual awakening the 
limitations his parents sends him search 


esis and Schizophrenia,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1954), pp. 567-577. 

Sebastian DeGrazia, The Political Community: 
Study Anomie, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1948, esp. pp. 8-20 and 115-122. 

See, for example, Powell, “Occupation, 
Status, and Suicide: Toward Redefinition 
Anomie,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1958), pp. 131-139. 

for example, Allan Roberts and Milton 
Rokeach, “Anomie, Authoritarianism, and Prej- 
udice: Replication,” American Journal Sociol- 
ogy, (January, 1956), pp. 355-358; Gwynn 
Nettler, Alienation,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1957), pp. 
677; and Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries: Exploratory American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1956), pp. 
716. 

Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning Aliena- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, (December, 
1959), pp. 783-791. 

Cited Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolu- 
tion, New York: Oxford University Press, 1941, 
34. 

Marcuse, op. cit., 273. 

Gerth and Wright Mills, From 
Weber: Essays Sociology, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946, 50. 

DeGrazia, op. cit., pp. 8-20 and pp. 115-122. 


“ruler” who “in charge affairs,” 
and who favorably disposed toward the 
individual. 

succinct description this element 
provided Kris and Leites: 


Individuals the mass societies the 
twentieth century are ever-increasing 
extent involved public affairs; becomes 
increasingly difficult ignore them. But 
“ordinary” individuals have ever less the 
feeling that they can understand influence 
the very events upon which their life and 
happiness known depend. 


What consider the second component, 
Normlessness, derived from Durkheim’s 
concept anomie. For, Durkheim ob- 
served, sudden economic losses gains re- 
sult situations where previous scales can- 
not remain unchanged, the “calibration 
uation can quickly improvised.” De- 
searching for clues Durk- 
heim’s meaning, has noted: 


The specific words and phrases French 
that Durkheim repeatedly 
pétuel état mécontentement, tourments, 
déceptions répétées, inutilité, désorientée, in- 
quiétude douloureuse, malaise, stérilité, in- 
tolérable, désenchantement, douloureux—help 
create the composite picture anomie 
affects the individual. becomes appar- 
ent that anomie Durkheim 
the subjective sense had three character- 
istics: painful uneasiness anxiety, 
feeling separation from group standards, 
feeling pointlessness that certain 
goals exist. 


perusal the literature indicates that 
least two rather distinct subtypes 
may differentiated. The first 
subtype, Purposelessness, has been noted 
who has described anomy “the 
absence values that might give purpose 
direction life, the loss intrinsic and so- 
cialized values, the insecurity the hope- 
lessly disoriented.” 

group whose activities bear 


Kris and Nathan Leites, op. cit., 
283. Italics are authors’. 

Translation DeGrazia, op. cit., 

Guard, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950, pp. 84-87. 
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the physicians among the Polish Jews the 
Ghetto during the uprising against the Nazis. 
When defeat became obvious, these men 
countered utter hopelessness and resignation 
carrying medical research their 
starving compatriots until the very 
Bettelheim has described his own reaction 
the loss standards that characterized 
the Nazi concentration camp which was 
imprisoned. attributes his survival 
sane being the fact that had deter- 
mined ahead time that would preserve 
his personality forcing his experiences 
yield insights into behavior under extreme 
conditions. His orientation research fur- 
nished “norm” which held him steady 
while community and civil life all around 
him disintegrated. Wolff has utilized some- 
what the same terms explaining differen- 
tial morbidity and mortality among Amer- 
ican prisoners war Japan: 
capable enduring incredible burdens and 
taking cruel punishment when has self- 
esteem, hope, purpose, and belief 
fellows.” 

The second subtype Normlessness may 
considered Conflict Norms. De- 
Grazia has described some length the 
contemporary conflict between the “Cooper- 
ative” and the Directives, 
and between the “Activist” and the “Quiet- 
ist” Directives. Karen similar 
vein, has described the difficulties person 
who incorporates his personality conflict- 
ing norms such the standards Christi- 
anity versus the success imperative, the 
stimulation toward constantly-higher ma- 


Martin Gumpert, “The Physicians Warsaw,” 
The American Scholar, (Summer, 1949), pp. 285- 
290. Reprinted Joseph Gittler, Social 
Dynamics, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1952, pp. 15-21. 

“Individual and Mass 
Behavior Extreme Situations,” Jeurnal Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, (October, 1943), 
pp. 

Harold Wolff, Scientific Report What 
Hope Does for Man,” Saturday Review, 
(January 1957), 45. 

op. cit., Chapter III, 
Between Belief Systems,” pp. 47-72. 

Horney, “Culture and Neurosis,” 
Sociological Analysis, edited Logan Wilson and 
William Kolb, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1949, pp. 248-251. 


“Conflict 


terial standard living versus the practical 
denial high standard for many people, 
and the alleged freedom the individual 
versus the factual limitations on, 
havior. Ruesch and Petersen have de- 
scribed the same idea their discussions 
social mobility. The studies far under- 
taken have, seems us, not adequately 
considered the possibility that Normlessness 
may have several facets. 

third component, Social Isolation, may 
also traced Durkheim’s conception 
anomie, which included feeling separa- 
tion from the group isolation from 
group standards.” writing “The 
Social Isolation has shown that 
residential areas with the highest schizo- 
phrenic rates are those characterized 
anonymity, spatial mobility, smaller per- 
centage voting, low social participation, 
greater unemployment, fewer memberships 
lodges and fraternal organizations, more 
job turnover, fewer visits with friends, etc. 
Halmos related social mobility psycho- 
neurosis and schizophrenia. Kohn and Clau- 
found relationship between social 
isolation (rejection one’s peers) and men- 
tal disease. 


“Social Technique, Social 
Status, and Social Change Personality 
Nature, Society, and Culture, edited Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Henry Murray, New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1950, 125. 

William Petersen, “Is America Still the Land 
Opportunity?” Commentary, (November, 
1953), pp. 

did not use Srole’s scale anomie for 
two reasons: (a) one his five items related 
the political realm, which was the dependent vari- 
able our study (see footnote 38, below) and (b) 
our conception anomie seems have different 
meaning. See Keedy and Vincent, 
“Anomie and Religious Orthodoxy,” Sociology and 
Social Research, (September-October, 1958), pp. 
34-37; Wendell Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation and 
the Class Structure,” Sociometry, (June, 1957), 
pp. 105-116; Dorothy Meier and Wendell Bell, 
“Anomia and the Achievement Life Goals,” 
American Sociological Review, (April, 1959), 
pp. 189-202. 

DeGrazia, op. cit., 

Jaco, op. cit., pp. 567-577. 

Halmos, Solitude and Privacy, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 

Melvin Kohn and John Clausen, “Social 
Isolation and American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1955), pp. 265-273. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT SCALES 


order determine what empirical rela- 
tionships, any, existed between the several 
components Alienation, was necessary 
construct scales measure each. total 
139 items presumably measuring Aliena- 
tion (which had been gleaned from the lit- 
erature, over interviews, specially con- 
structed) were typed cards. Seven 
experts (instructors and assistants the De- 
partment Sociology The Ohio State 
University) were requested judge each 
statement its applicability nonappli- 
cability, first, the component Powerless- 
(using one-page description the 
criterion). When this part the task was 
finished, each expert received second set 
cards judge, again, each the 139 
items whether each item specifically 
and only referred then, 
finally, third set cards was presented for 
judging items they might relate So- 
cial For retention item, 
agreement the part least five the 
seven judges was required, with judge 
placing the item more than one category. 
Finally, the usual “DP” tests were applied. 

Typical the nine items the final scale 
for Powerlessness were: 

preventing “shooting” war. 

are just many cogs the ma- 
chinery life. 


Reliability this sub-scale, tested the 
“split-half” technique, was .78 
when corrected the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula. 

Typical the six items the 
ness scale, constructed simultaneously the 
same method, were: 

The end often justifies the means. 


often wonder what the meaning life 
really is. 


The reliability this sub-scale, when cor- 
rected, was .73. 


This method adapted from John Hemphill 
and Charles Westie, “The Measurement 
Group Dimensions,” The Language Social Re- 
search, edited Paul Lazarsfeld, et. al., Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1955, pp. 325ff. 

mimeographed copy the scales, with scor- 
ing instructions, may obtained free charge 
from the author. 


the nine items the Social Iso- 
lation sub-scale were: 


Sometimes feel all alone the world. 
One can always find friends shows 
himself friendly. 


The Social sub-scale had “‘split- 
half” reliability .84 when corrected for 
attenuation. 

The three sub-scales were combined 
make the Alienation scale, which thus 
consisted items. The items from each 
the sub-scales were rotated order 
minimize the possibility halo effect. The 
total Alienation scale had reliability .78 
when corrected. 

seemed desirable determine whether 
Alienation may general syn- 
drome whether the various components 
are somewhat discrete. The correlation co- 
efficients between the sub-scales were, 
shown Table considerably above the .01 


TABLE INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG THE ALIENA- 


Normless- Social Alienation 


ness Isolation (Total) 
Powerlessness 
Normlessness 
Social Isolation 


level significance. This suggests that 
quite feasible consider the sub-scales 
belonging the same general concept. How- 
ever, there appears enough independ- 
ence among the sub-scales warrant treat- 
ing them independent variables. 

seemed advisable investigate the re- 
lationship our scales measuring Alienation 
and Adorno’s “Authoritarianism” scale. 
low inter-correlation would lead one be- 
lieve that the scales have developed 
measure something other than Authoritarian- 
ism, and are not simply another way scal- 
ing the same variable. 

The correlation coefficients between the 
various components and Ador- 
no’s “F” scale (for college sample pretest 
respondents) were follows: 


Powerlessness and Authoritarianism 
Normlessness and Authoritarianism 
Social Isolation and 
Alienation and Authoritarianism 
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CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN ALIENATION AND Five Factors 


Components: Occupation 


Powerlessness 


Social Isolation 


Significant the .05 level confidence. 
Significant the .01 level confidence. 


The first two correlation coefficients are sig- 
nificant the .05 level confidence; the 
latter two are significant the .01 level 
confidence. 

Hypotheses. Our hypotheses were: (1) 
There megative correlation between so- 
cial status (as measured modified ver- 
sion the North-Hatt Occupational Pres- 
tige Scale, the amount education attained, 
and income) and Alienation and its several 
components; (2) There positive correla- 
tion between advancing age and Alienation 
and its components; and (3) There meg- 
ative correlation between rural background 
and Alienation and its components. 

The Sample. The data were collected 
Columbus, Ohio, part the writer’s dis- 
sertation Alienation and Political Apathy, 
part which reported Four 
the nineteen wards Columbus, Ohio, 
were selected criteria related voting in- 
cidence and socioeconomic variables. Within 
these four wards, precincts were selected 
random sampling; and, within the precincts, 
individuals were selected random sam- 
pling. 1108 individuals who presumably 
received our questionnaire, 433 38.8 per 
cent responded. these 433, were able 
use 384 our 

Findings. Table indicates that while the 
hypotheses were most instances sustained 
statistically significant levels, the correla- 
tion coefficients are uniformly such low 
magnitude that would not feasible 


Dwight Dean, “Alienation and Political 
Apathy,” Social Forces, (March, 1960), pp. 
189. 
views cannot discussed here. decided, the 
basis preliminary interviews, use the question- 
naire the belief that respondents would more 
likely answer truthfully than when interviewer 
was confronting them. See Claire Selltiz, et. al., 
Research Methods Social Relations, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959, pp. 240ff. 


Education 


Normlessness 

Alienation 


Age 


—.10* 
.03 


Income Community 


predict the degree Alienation from the 
score any the five social correlates 
measured: 

with increased status society, there less 
older people our culture have decreased 
status, the positive correlation that found 
between age and Alienation would ex- 
pected. this, our findings parallel Bell’s 

Discussion. The generally low order 
correlations raises number theoretical 
considerations. the extent that may 
assume the validity the Powerlessness, 
Normlessness and Social Isolation sub-scales, 
did not find Alienation correlated with 
social status, age community background 
any noticeable extent. reject the 
hypotheses negative correlation between 
these social background factors and Aliena- 
tion, ought investigate further, since 
each the sub-scales exhibited normal 
curve score distribution, with scores ex- 
tending almost the entire possible range. 
This would seem indicate that these com- 
ponents and scales are not merely artifacts. 

One explanation might that Alienation 
not personality “trait,” but situation- 
relevant variable. plausible, for exam- 
ple, that individual might have high 
Alienation-Powerlessness score regard 
political activity, but low one regard 
religion. For example, the “pre-millenni- 
among Fundamentalists might 
politically apathetic precisely because they 
believe that international crises cannot 
solved man, but that the world can only 
“saved” Divine intervention. 

regard the Alienation-Normlessness 
component, interesting note that 
using Srole’s scale, found anomie 


Bell, op. cit., pp. 105-116. 
Keedy, op. cit., pp. 
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related religious orthodoxy among Prot- 
estants. Bell,* using the same scale but con- 
trolling for socio-economic status, found 
correlation between anomie and being Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish; nor with fre- 
quency attendance church. may 
speculated that Normlessness scale clearly 
differentiating the Purposelessness and Con- 
flict Directives sub-types might prove 
more fruitful. 

Further investigations should made 
regard the syndrome Alienation. this 
connection, may noted that Srole’s scale 
could not retained our Alienation scales 
because his items failed meet our judging 
and item analysis criteria. His anomie scale, 
however, correlated .31 with our Normless- 
ness sub-scale college pretest sample 
73. The fact that Nettler’s scale also cor- 
related with Srole’s scale about the same 
magnitude seems indicate that “estrange- 
ment from society” may empirically sep- 
arable from the other components. 


Bell, op. cit., pp. 

American Sociological Review, (December, 
1957), pp. 670-677. 


Finally, while most the literature and 
our particular research have conceptualized 
Alienation phenomenon Society, 
have made the local 
associational activities the referent. Perhaps 
the individual’s identification with, Alien- 
ation from, Society, experienced with ref- 
erence primary groups voluntary 
associations. 

may very well that Alienation not 
unitary phenomenon, but syndrome. 
this respect, Davids’ conceptualization 
eight components seems 
any case, certainly much more research 
required before the Alienation concept can 
empirically validated. 


Clark, “Measuring Alienation Within 
Social System,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1959), pp. 849-852; Wayne 
Thompson and John Horton, “Political Aliena- 
tion Force Political Action,” Social Forces, 
(March, 1960), pp. 190-195. 

Anthony Davids, “Alienation, Social Appercep- 
tion, and Ego Structure,” Journal Consulting 
Psychology, (February, 1955), pp. 21-27 and 
“Generality and Consistency Relations Between 
the Alienation Syndrome and Cognitive Processes,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(July, 1955), pp. 61-67. 


ALIENATION AND INTEGRATION 
STUDENT INTELLECTUALS 


Jan 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Alienation from and integration into the larger society are complementary phenomena stem- 
ming from many sources. Both them are general aspects social and cultural participation 
characterizing intellectuals well non-intellectuals. These contentions are examined 
study American-born graduate students. Graduate students are classified into four cat- 
egories: alienated intellectuals, integrated intellectuals, alienated and 
integrated non-intellectuals. Each category has somewhat different social profile, different 
set ties non-academic collectivities and the academic community, different value orienta- 
tions. The analysis suggests that intellectuals’ feeling alienation not inevitable and that 
the variation the intensity alienation can explained the kind ties the student 
intellectual establishes with non-academic people and their reaction his endeavors. 


SOURCES ALIENATION AND INTEGRATION 


uneasiness discomfort which re- 
flects his exclusion self-exclusion 
from social and cultural participation. 


LIENATION individual’s feeling 


article the revised version paper 
read the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting the 


sharing, uneasy awareness perception 


American Sociological Society, Chicago, September, 
1959. 

would like acknowledge debt Professor 
Edward Shils the Committee Social 
Thought and Department Sociology, University 
Chicago, and Professor James Coleman the 
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unwelcome contrast with others. varies 
its scope and intensity. may re- 
stricted few limited situations, such 
participation peer group, may en- 
compass wide social universe, including 
the participation the larger society. 
may sporadic feeling, arising from 
specific encounters and events that involve 
small large number individuals, 
may continuous and sometimes in- 
tense feeling perpetuated the individual’s 
self-concept, others’ view him, his socio- 
cultural location, and changes that this loca- 
tion undergoes. this sense, alienation 
general social phenomenon, feeling that 
may experienced some fashion any 
member given society. cannot 
understood apart from its opposite, the 
feeling belonging, sharing, participa- 
tion which follows from the individual’s 
inclusion integration into social collectivi- 
ties. 

According this proposition, the intensity 
the feeling alienation should vary with 
(1) the number qualitatively different 
collectivities individual belongs and 
thus the number subcultures partici- 
pates in; (2) the extent which the mem- 
bership these collectivities concen- 
trically coordinated with, grows out of, 
supported the personal primary 
groups, such one’s family and one’s child- 
hood, adolescent, and adult peer groups, 
well the ties one’s birthplace, 
neighborhood, community residence; 
(3) the degree which the ties chrono- 
logically earlier membership groups are not 
discarded attenuated favor com- 
mitment attachment new and sub- 
stantially different social ties, the extent 
continuity commitment and attach- 
ment during one’s life cycle; and finally, 
(4) the extent which the membership 
collectivities which one belongs represent 


Department Social Relations, Johns Hopkins 
University. also grateful Dr. James Davis 
the National Opinion Research Center and De- 
partment Sociology, University Chicago, for 
advice methodological strategy employed this 
paper. However, must emphasize that solely 
responsible for any defects found this 
study. The data were collected the National 
Opinion Research Center Chicago November, 
1958. obliged the Center for permission 
use the material. 
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symbolize the main body the society 
and are infused with the prevalent values, 
norms, 

high intensity alienation from the 
larger society should then characterize those 
who belong effectively no, only few, 
collectivities—the strangers, orphans who 
have nowhere go, ever dissatisfied “lone 
well those who are attached 
almost exclusively one collectivity 
set consistent values, norms, and be- 
liefs, exclusive ideology—members 
religious orders, revolutionary cells, and 
patriotic resistance groups, extremist polit- 
ical religious sectarians, hard-core pro- 
fessional militarists, enthusiastic avant- 
garde artists, and exclusive 
attachment members one’s family 
ethnic group extreme devotion work 
have generally similar consequences. low 
intensity alienation—or alternatively its 
opposite, moderate high intensity 
feeling self-integration into the large 
society—should most frequent among 
those whose participation social collectivi- 
ties multiple extensive and whose at- 
tachments commitments different sets 
values, norms, and beliefs are mutually 
compatible, compartmentalized, flexible 
enough allow for simultaneous orienta- 
tion attachment value sets which 
some respects are contradictory. 

Similarly, should expect higher in- 


propositions are partly based Georg 
Simmel, The Web Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1955; Charles Cooley, 
Social Organization, New York: Scribner, 1929; 
Anselm Strauss, Mirrors and Masks, Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1959; Edward Shils, “The 
Intellectuals and the Powers: Some Perspectives for 
Comparative Comparative Studies 
Society and History, (1958), pp. 5-22. 

for example, Georg Simmel, The Sociology 
Georg Simmel, Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1950, pp. 402-408; Seymour Lipset, Political 
Man, New York: Doubleday, 1960, pp. 179-219 and 
passim; Robert Park, Race and Culture, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1950; Emile Durkheim, Suicide, 
Glencoe, The Free Press, 1951. 

Alienation members ideological primary 
groups analyzed length Edward Shils 
his essay, “Primorial, Personal, Sacred, and Civil 
Ties,” British Journal Sociology, (June, 1957), 
pp. 130-145, and Love, Belief, and Civility, forth- 
coming; see also Norman Cohn, The Pursuit 
the Millenium, Fairlawn: Essential Books, 1957. 
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tensity alienation among those who par- 
ticipate two more sharply separated 
“worlds,” each which has its own peculiar 
set standards and draws fairly definite 
boundary between members and outsiders, 
and especially among those live two 
lives, one which they keep secret from 
those who know them the travel- 
ling salesmen who live metropolitan area 
and seek customers ingrown, tradition- 
bound communities; morticians who are de- 
voted propagating birth control their 
spare time; married homosexuals; criminals 
whose underworld activities are not known 
their neighbors, daytime colleagues, 
even members their families. 

The opposite should true people 
whose social orbits overlap extensively, are 
interdependent, grow out each other and 
complement each other: the farmer who 
lives farming community, pre- 
dominantly agricultural country, works his 
farm with the help his wife and children, 
belongs the church and political party 
“everybody else” belongs to, 
papers others read, sells his produce the 
same buyers his neighbors do, and sends 
his children the local school which 
himself had attended. Another example 
the physician living society that values 
medicine highly, inherits his practice from 
his father, marries M.D., spends most 
his waking hours his office hospital, 
joins mostly medical associations clubs 
where can meet his colleagues and his 
prospective past patients, avid 
reader medical journals, and hopes 
see all his children going medical school. 
again, graduate nationally known 
business school who becomes executive 
organization man, moves from suburb 
suburb but always the “same kind” 
executives’ suburb, never misses oppor- 
tunity cultivate useful business contacts 
(in which his wife gladly lends hand), 
and supports conservative government.* 

The degree discontinuity continuity 


similar point has been raised students 
social stratification the discussion status con- 
sistency. See especially Erwin Goffman, “Status 
Consistency and Preference for Change Power 
Distribution,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1957), pp. 275-281. 


attachments and commitments col- 
lectivities and cultural standards during 
one’s life career should yield similar con- 
sequences. High discontinuity should as- 
sociated with high intensity alienation 
from the larger society, low discontinuity 
with social and normative self-integration. 
(An exception this proposition could 
expected during periods very rapid social 
change, when the reverse might true. For 
instance, the transformation society 
revolution may cause feelings aliena- 
tion among members the older generation 
who have experienced discontinuity 
their attachments. the other hand, 
younger people who abandon the traditional 
ways may become more attuned the new 
institutional order.) 

Alienation and integration arising from 
these sources have been treated the liter- 
ature social mobility, migration, conver- 
sion, rites passage, intellectuals, occupa- 
tional groups, and similar high 
moderate intensity alienation from 
the larger society has been found as- 
sociated with transition “from rags 
riches,” from isolated Southern hill com- 
munities Northern industrial metropolitan 
cities, from paganism Christianity from 
Catholicism atheism, from childhood 
adolescence from employment retire- 
ment, from engineering purely academic 
scientific research, from concern with that 
which casual, everyday, and immediately 
useful concern with the remote, ab- 
stract, and self-justifying. Conversely, 
life career marked continuity at- 
tachments collectivities and values en- 
hancing the individual’s feeling belonging 
and sharing that which common 


Durkheim, op. cit.; Seymour Lipset and 
Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility Industrial 
Society, Berkeley: University California Press, 
1959; William Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant Europe and America, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1918; 
Knock, Conversion, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933; 
Everett Hughes, “Cycles and Turning Points, the 
Significance Initiation Human Culture,” The 
National Council the Episcopal Church, faculty 
paper, and Men and Their Work, Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1958; David Riesman, Constraint and 
Variety American Education, Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1958; Edward Shils, “The Intel- 
lectuals and the Powers,” cit. 
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many. Remaining the town one was born 
in, working the same place all one’s life, 
maintaining stationary social position, ad- 
hering the political and religious tradi- 
tions one’s community neighborhood, 
and similar continuities tend place the 
individual extensive social network 
which harmonizes his life cycle least 
partially with the larger society. 

Belonging the majority, whether ac- 
tual symbolic, and sharing the common 
way life also enhance one’s feeling 
integration into the larger society. They 
tend foster impression likeness 
universality beliefs, customs, and in- 
terests and dampen the tendency 
question that which given, search 
beyond refute it. Membership 
the majority leads inertia, latent con- 
servatism, unwillingness (and sometimes 
inability) conceive and accept sharply 
different alternatives. Inclusion the ma- 
jority fosters unquestioning acceptance 
the existing traditions, belief the 
sacredness traditional authority. the 
other hand, minority membership tends 
make the individual aware contrasts and 
differences, the manifold plurality social 
life, unless the minority belongs 
isolated and self-contained subsociety, mini- 
mizing its members’ contacts with outsiders. 
The sharing minority status and minority 
subculture usually implies either self-exclu- 
sion exclusion others both, consid- 
erable degree apartness from “everyone 
else” which the individual occasionally ex- 
periences moderate intense feeling 

Thus should expect that low tendency 
toward the feeling alienation would 
associated with membership the Cath- 
olic Church Catholic countries and 
Protestant churches Protestant countries; 
membership the dominant ethnic group 
(white Anglo-Saxon the United States) 
membership preference for the ma- 
jority political party, especially has been 
power for decade longer; member- 
ship the numerically strongest social 
class, especially when the numerical superi- 


observations supporting this proposition 
can found Guglielmo Ferrero, Principles 
Power, New York: Putnam, 1942. 


ority gives this class chance enhance 
its cultural dominance the society; mem- 
bership the subsociety married, em- 
ployed adults, the numerically strongest 
educational levels, the most common occu- 
pational groups, voluntary associations, 
recreational audiences (e.g., baseball audi- 
ences readers the popular magazines 
the United States), the more typical 
residential communities and similar majority 
collectivities. high moderate intensity 
alienation should expected among 
individuals belonging religious, ethnic, 
political, educational, occupational, associ- 
ational, status, residential, and other minori- 
ties. Majority and membership 
may overlap, but not identical with the 
number collectivities one belongs and 
the degree which these collectivities form 
set concentric circles. 

The changes the individual’s social 
location relevant this discussion are 
two kinds: transition from membership 
and transition from minority majority. 
The first kind change leads some ex- 
clusion self-exclusion and consequently 
could expected highly associated 
with alienation. The shift from minority 
majority associated with wider social inclu- 
sion and thus generally with firmer feeling 
belonging and sharing. Either process 
can occur two ways: collectively, 
through individual choice. 

The collective change kind change 
that brought about social processes 
largely independent the individual’s be- 
havior, social forces which are beyond 
his control and sometimes beyond his under- 
standing: wars and revolutions; leveling 
increase the discrepancy cultural 
standards, especially prestige standards; 
widespread acceptance new ideologies 
fashions; diffusion technological inven- 
tions which transform the traditional pat- 
terns association and settlement; large- 
bureaucratization, 
migration, shifts the labor market; 
greater smaller discrepancy between pop- 
ulation growth and available resources; any 
major changes the distribution wealth 
and power. Thus white Protestant group 
“Old Americans” can reduced 
minority successive waves immigrants 
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different ethnic stock and religion who 
due time take over the 

through choice aspect social careers, 
and thus much more closely interwoven 
with the continuity and discontinuity 
membership groups which one partici- 
pates than collective change. Such transi- 
tion generally accompanied gain 
loss social status and the breaking 
many former ties, abandoning dis- 
continuing one’s past. The intentional, 
deliberate joining minority act 
emancipation from past and present social 
ties, values, norms, beliefs, tastes, and activi- 
ties which are typically highly valued 
given characterizes, for in- 
stance, the son middle-class parents who 
joins the “beatniks,” the girl who embarks 
“masculine” career, and generally also 
the “average” white Protestant Catholic 
American who chooses intellectual. 
The more distinct the minority, the more 
abrupt the transition, and the greater the 
likelihood the individual’s alienation from 
the larger society. the other hand, suc- 
cessful self-inclusion into the majority puts 
the individual the midstream his 
society and its traditions, customs, and in- 
terests. this process that has been dis- 
cussed the sociological literature under 
the headings assimilation, acculturation, 
and amalgamation.® 

Alienation feeling that can come 
from many social sources. not identical 
with exclusion, subordination, 
tinuity, discrepancy, isolation; rather, 
these processes tend give rise and 


Everett Hughes, Where Peoples Meet, 
Glencoe, The Free Press, 1952; Robert Mc- 
Iver, Social Causation, Boston: Ginn, 1942; William 
Ogburn, editor, Technology and International 
Relations, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1949; Bernard Rosenberg and David White, 
Mass Culture, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1958. 

American Sociological Review, (December, 
1957), 675; Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning 
Alienation,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1959), 789. 

Robert Park and Ernest Burgess, 
duction the Science Sociology, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1921; Thomas and 
Znaniecki, op. cit.; Clark, Church and Sect 
Canada, Toronto: University Toronto Press, 
1948; Hughes, op. cit. 


perpetuate it. not mode experience 
reserved for non-participants members 
particular collectivities, but general 
social phenomenon. But this generality does 
not imply that the sources alienation and 
its manifestations tend identical. Dif- 
ferent elements take importance differ- 
ent circumstances. The alienation intel- 
lectuals not identical with that strangers 
outsiders, nor with the alienation 


INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS 


Not all intellectuals feel alienated from 
the larger society. The extent which such 
feeling does exist among them depends 
number circumstances—the intensity 
attachment abstract values; the ex- 
tent commitment the intellectual com- 
munity; the degree insulation from others 
than intellectuals; past experiences with 
family and peers from grade school 
graduate school; sometimes varies with 
age; and generally always varies with the 
way the intellectual community and its 
ideals are received the members the 
larger society, especially those whom 
authority vested. 

The distinction between intellectuals and 
non-intellectuals not identical with the 
distinction between the alienated and the 
non-alienated. The man who regards him- 
self intellectual may may not feel 
alienated from the larger society. does, 
may feel estranged intensely and con- 
tinuously, only occasionally, hardly 
all. The fact that alienation trade 
mark many, not most, intellectuals 
contemporary societies should not cause 
alienation taken for general charac- 
teristic the intellectual vocation. The 
frequency and intensity alienation among 
intellectuals varies society: gener- 
ally higher France and the United States 
than Great Shils suggests that 


op. cit., distinguishes five alternative 
meanings alienation: powerlessness, meaningless- 
ness, normlessness, isolation, and self-estrangement. 
Following Nettler, regards isolation (detachment 
from popular cultural standards) typically char- 
acteristic intellectuals. This conception too nar- 
row, will pointed out below. 

Aron, The Opium the Intellec- 
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should draw distinction between in- 
tellectuals who are members organiza- 
tions which promote intellectual activities, 
and the free-lance would 
then expect find fewer alienated intel- 
lectuals among researchers university 
professors than among poets and painters. 

Similar cautions are warranted de- 
fining the universe the intellectual com- 
munity. Not all poets, short story writers, 
actors, university professors, scientists 
are intellectuals, nor all them aspire 
regarded such others. Most organ- 
izations that officially pass for community 
intellectuals include both intellectuals and 
non-intellectuals (even after eliminating the 
administrative staff and manual help). 
Academic institutions are not exempt from 
this fate, recent study 

the same time, should expect that 
alienation experienced, not only those 
intellectual institutions occupations 
who regard themselves intellectuals, but 
also some non-intellectuals. writer 
researcher may disdain think himself 
intellectual, and despite that may 
feel alienated from the larger society. This 
follows not only from the vagueness and 
ambiguity the designation “intellectual,” 
but also from the fact that alienation 
feeling experienced variety social 
situations, not just through intellectual 


GRADUATE STUDENTS AND THE LARGER 
SOCIETY 


may logically distinguish four cate- 
gories students: alienated intellectuals, 
non-alienated intellectuals, alienated non- 
intellectuals, and non-alienated non-intel- 


tuals, Garden City: Doubleday, 1957; Edward 
Shils, The Torment Secrecy, Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1956; Seymour Lipset, Political Man, 
op. cit., Chapter 10. For further comparisons, see 
George Huszar, editor, The Intellectuals: 
Controversial Portrait, Glencoe, The Free 
Press, 1960, part VI. 

Edward Shils, “The Intellectuals and the 
Powers,” op. cit., pp. 11-15. See also Huszar, 
op. cit., part III. 

Language American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1958), pp. 25-35. 

14This borne out some extent Seeman, 
op. cit. 
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lectuals. Each these categories should 
characterized different profile, dif- 
ferent set group affiliations, attachments, 
and commitments. While may presume 
that least some the salient character- 
istics each these categories are com- 
mon men and women the “official” 
intellectual occupations and organizations, 
should also recognize that the situation 
graduate students has peculiarities its 
own. Graduate study period appren- 
ticeship, “point return” for some 
and youth hostel for others. lacks the 
responsibilities and temptations the post- 
graduate life, its seriousness and many 
ways also its all-inclusive, societal scope. 

can now proceed the analysis the 
data collected questionnaire survey that 
was conducted November, 1958, the 
National Opinion Research Center, under 
the direction Dr. James Davis. The 
sample consisted 2,842 students from 
twenty-five universities and about fifty 
fields pure arts and sciences. these, 
2,420 were born this country. Two groups 
were excluded from the analysis: foreign- 
born students, and those among the Ameri- 
can-born who did not answer the questions 
defining intellectual self-concept, perception 
anti-intellectualism society, aliena- 
tion from society. Thus the following dis- 
cussion based 2,360 questionnaires 
filled out American students. 

The student’s relationship the intel- 
lectual community and the larger society, 
and the intensity his alienation from 
the latter, were probed directly three 
questions: one was intended indicate the 
degree which regarded himself 
intellectual; the second was designed 
elicit his view society’s attitudes toward 
intellectuals; and the third was directed 
gauging his feeling alienation from 
non-academic people. One should perhaps 
point out that responses these questions, 
crucial for the analysis follow, yield only 


approximate, not absolute, picture 


graduate students’ self-conceptions, their 
views and feelings. 

answer the question, you think 
the native-born students answered the 
affirmative. The proportion self-defined 
intellectuals highest among students 
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the humanities (53 per social sciences 
rank second (51 per cent), physical sciences 
third (43 per cent), and biological sciences 
last (34 per cent). The 
definition special minority group has 
strongly humanistic touch. seems that 
natural scientists feel less their separation 
from the non-academic world and turn 
get greater social support for their work 
scientists and humanists (See Figure 1). 

Another question required the students 
endorse one four statements indicating 
the degree which Americans distrust 
depreciate intellectuals: over one-half 
the students believe that there danger- 
ous tide anti-intellectualism running 
this country,” and see either “serious 
threat the future development intel- 
lectual endeavors” (17 per cent), 
“continuous problem which worse now 
than has been for long time” (39 per 
cent). One-third endorsed the statement, 
“There some criticism intellectuals and 
academics, but more than there any 
other professional group, such lawyers, 
ministers, doctors, etc.” Only per cent 
expressed preference for the statement: 
“Actually, academic people and intellectuals 
enjoy high respect the country, compared 
other occupational groups.” should 
noted that the over-all percentage stu- 
dents who believe that the society anti- 
intellectual higher than the percentage 
intellectuals. 

The feeling alienation estrangement 
from non-academic people even more 
pervasive. The students were asked how 
often they felt uncomfortably different 
the presence non-academic people because 
their views religion, views politics, 
great interest specialized field that 
non-academic people not understand, 
personal tastes, and concern about solving 
social problems. The distribution number 


TABLE PERCEPTION ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 
INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS 


Per cent who per- 
ceive anti-intellec- 


tualism society 72% 
Cases 1,106 1,254 


ALIENATION NON-ACADEMIC SOCIETY 
Nor 


See Anti- See Anti- 
intellectualism 


Per cent alienated 72% 55% 
Cases 1,321 1,039 


alienation items checked suggests that the 
students who strongly moderately en- 
dorsed two more items can regarded 
considerably alienated, and those who 
checked one item none can thought 
terms this index, the alienated group 
comprises roughly two-thirds the students. 
Being intellectual, believing society’s 
anti-intellectualism, and feeling estranged 
from non-academic people are interdepend- 
ent phenomena. The close interdependence 
the intellectual self-conception and the 
negative image the society which one 
lives clearly evident from Table Al- 
most three-fourths self-defined intellec- 
tuals among graduate students are con- 
vinced that anti-intellectual feeling wide- 
spread American society, while less than 
half the students who refuse regard 
themselves intellectuals think so. 
Seventy-two per cent those who be- 
lieve that they are living anti-intel- 
lectual society feel alienated from it, while 
slightly over half those who refuse 
accept such point view exhibit aliena- 
tion characteristics (see Table 2). Although 
the self-defined intellectuals feel somewhat 
more frequently alienated than the non- 
intellectuals, the relationship almost dis- 
appears when hold constant the students’ 
conviction that society anti-intellectual 
(see Table 3). Thus are bound con- 
clude that the differences the intensity 
estrangement graduate students from 
the larger society follow more frequently 


This dichotomization justified not only 
purely statistical break but also substantive 
grounds. overwhelming majority students 
endorsing single item stated that their estrange- 
ment was due their “great interest specialized 
field the non-academic people don’t understand.” 
Correlates this item were generally parallel 
the responses students who did not feel alienated 
any given way. 
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ALIENATION THE SOCIETY INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS, 
ConsTANT PERCEPTION ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM SOCIETY 


Intellectuals Non-intellectuals 
See Anti- See Anti- See Anti- See Anti- 
intellectualism intellectualism intellectualism intellectualism 
Per cent alienated 59% 54% 
Cases 795 311 526 728 


from their view that society than from 
their self-conception intellectuals non- 
intellectuals. 

restate this conclusion more system- 
atically: Considering independent attri- 
butes (a) self-definition intellectual, 
and (b) perception anti-intellectualism 
the larger society, and considering aliena- 
tion the dependent attribute, Table 
shows that alienation derives more from 
larger society than from self-definition 
intellectual. This result consistent with 
the theoretical proposition stated earlier that 
intensity alienation varies with “the 
degree which the membership collectivi- 
ties which one belongs represent 
symbolize the main body the society and 
are infused with the prevalent values, norms, 
beliefs.” 

However, this result appears less une- 
quivocal when raise again the question: 
What contributes more the perception 
anti-intellectualism society—a feeling 
alienation, intellectual self-image? 
Table composed the same data Table 
percentaged differently, and presenting 
intellectual self-concept and alienation 
independent attributes, suggests that the 
perception anti-intellectualism seems 
stem more from self-definition intel- 
lectual than from alienation from society. 

Thus not possible, from the data 
Table and Table decide conclusively 


what the causal sequence the process 
that generates the feeling alienation 
among graduate students. The student’s 
views his society and himself both seem 
relevant. 


PARTICIPATION NON-ACADEMIC 
COLLECTIVITIES 


The tendencies and orientations gradu- 
ate students are generated not only from 
their relationship the largest collectivity 
—the society—but also through their par- 
ticipation various socio-cultural sub-sys- 
tems, such religious group, social class, 
political movement, community, family, 
high school, college, and graduate school. 
The impact these sub-systems the 
student varies, depending the values 
characterizing the given sub-society, the de- 
gree acceptance rejection these 
values the student, and his relationship 
other participants the sub-system. 

The relevance participation such 
sub-systems for the development aliena- 
tion and intellectual orientation clearly 
noticeable the area religious behavior 
and church membership. Infrequent 
attendance religious services, loss re- 
ligious faith, self-exclusion from member- 
ship religious bodies, and profession 
secular beliefs, are associated with both the 
feeling alienation from 
society and the intellectual self-image. 


PERCEPTION ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM AMONG ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED 
INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS 


Intellectuals Non-intellectuals 
Alienated Integrated Alienated Integrated 

Per cent who perceive 

anti-intellectualism 

society 76% 65% 49% 32% 
Cases 769 337 758 496 
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There appear significant differences 
among church members themselves, despite 
the fact that most them tend feel 
one with least part the non-academic 
society. exception—the high representa- 
tion originally Protestant students the 
category the alienated—is difficult ac- 
count for; appears partly due 
the fact that high proportion Protestant 
students lose the original faith. Among 
Jewish students the relative lack aliena- 
tion coupled with predominance the 
intellectual orientation. The students who 
currently regard themselves Protestants 
Roman Catholics tend exclude them- 


selves from the intellectual community (see 
Table 5). This seems suggest that the 
social processes generating 
orientation are different the Jewish and 
non-Jewish communities. may not too 
far-fetched infer that Jewish students 
develop intellectual self-conception 
least partly because their tradition stresses 
and rewards highly. the other hand, 
students from the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic majority seem stand better 
chance coming regard themselves 
intellectuals they abrogate their majority 
membership they become only nominal 
participants. may conclude, then, that 


CURRENT AND ORIGINAL RELIGION, CHANGE RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE, AND ATTENDANCE 
AMONG ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED INTELLECTUALS AND 


Intellectuals Non-intellectuals 
Alienated Integrated Alienated Integrated 
See See See See See See See See 


Anti- Anti- Anti- 


intellec- intellec- 
tualism 


Current religion 


Total 100% 99% 99% 
Cases (582) (185) (210) 
Original religion 

Total 100% 99% 99% 
Cases (583) (185) (209) 
Change religion 

Total 99% 100% 99% 
Cases (582) (185) (209) 
Attendance religious 

services 

Cases (582) (185) (209) 


Anti- Anti- Anti- Anti- Anti- 


100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 


(125) (367) (389) (158) (338) 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(125) (366) (389) (158) (337) 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


(125) (367) (389) (158) (337) 


(125) (367) (389) (158) (338) 


Percentage distributions are based the total number students who answered given question. 
This procedure followed throughout the remainder this analysis. Footnotes the following tables in- 


dicate where some other category excluded well. 
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absence non-intellectual ties not 
necessary prerequisite for intellectual 
orientation. Some kinds social bonds may 
actually foster, rather than hinder, intel- 
lectual aspirations. 

variation this theme revealed 
the consequences class membership. 
While the high status the father’s oc- 
cupation substantially increases 
dent’s chances feeling home non- 
academic circles, also increases his chances 
becoming intellectual. The converse 
usually true for the working-class and 
lower-middle-class boy, whose emancipation 
from his class culture tends reflected 
his feeling estrangement, but this 
emancipation itself does not provide sup- 
port for intellectual aspirations (see Table 
6). One could venture say that least 
some instances the intellectual self-concep- 
tion rejected the student from low- 
status family because conflict with 
anism, and not simply 
reasons. 

Somewhat similar trends are indicated 
the student’s community origin. Those 
who have grown small town 
farm frequently tend become alienated 
non-intellectuals. The same true the 
“locals,” students who have never lived for 
least year outside their own region. 
the other hand, the spatially mobile in- 
dividuals and those who have lived 
metropolitan area before going high 
school have lesser propensity toward 
alienation, while the same time they 
tend toward intellectual commitment. 
could conclude, then, that the socially 
positive intellectual self-conception nour- 
ished relatively sophisticated, cosmo- 
politan, upper-middle-class environment, 
and deflected rural small-town, low- 
status conventions and traditions (see 
Table 

Political preferences also reveal in- 
teresting, although not totally unexpected, 
pattern. Disregarding the small group 
extremists, the liberal Democrats and those 
without party choice constitute the polar 


Riesman, op. cit., discusses similar point 
length, drawing memoirs and personal observa- 
tions. 
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opposites both the alienation-integration 
and intellectual-non-intellectual dimensions. 
The Democratic liberals share the tendencies 
the secular secularized students feel 
estranged from the larger society and 
regard themselves intellectuals. The non- 
partisan group—and lesser extent the 
Republican liberals—tend the opposite 
direction. The preference for Democratic 
and Republican conservatism not clearly 
related alienation, but associated with 
non-intellectual self-image (see Table 6). 

The high frequency alienation among 
liberal Democrats could explained 
sign their dissociation from the political 
indifference, pragmatism, and relative con- 
servatism the American majority and 
reaction its anti-intellectualism and high 
evaluation business values. also seems 
likely that politically motivated alienation 
among graduate students continuation 
the American intellectual tradition de- 
scribed Lipset and High interest 
political affairs—irrespective party 
preference—is also associated with in- 
tellectual self-image, but has clear 
relationship alienation. interesting 
that political involvement has very dif- 
ferent effect than does church-going. 

very special, and some respects per- 
haps the most crucial, factor the develop- 
ment alienation and intellectual orienta- 
tion the student’s parental family. The 
student’s relationship his parents illus- 
trates more directly than religious, class, 
party affiliation the significance social 
distance and social support the formation 
basic disposition. 

The intellectual self-conception accom- 
panied alienation has one its ante- 
cedents the child’s feeling that not 
close his parents, particularly during the 
period adolescence and early adulthood; 
another the significant change the 
child’s relationship his parents the 
direction becoming more distant, either 


Lipset, op. cit.; Shils, op. cit. Both writers 
stress the importance historical analysis for 
understanding the roots the political alienation 
intellectuals contemporary American society. 
Lipset also examines contention which very 
relevant this study, but which cannot affirmed 
refuted with data collected this survey: that 
relatively temporary phenomenon. 
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AND INTEREST AMONG ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTEL- 
LECTUALS, CONSTANT PERCEPTION ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM SOCIETY 

Non-intellectuals 


Alienated 


Intellectuals 


Alienated Integrated 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


Integrated 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See See 
Anti- Anti- 
intellec- intellec- 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


Social 
Higher status 
Cases 


Community origin? 

Metropolis 

Small city 

Town farm 

% “Other’’5 


Total 
Cases 
Spatial mobility 
Highly mobile 
Cases 


(545) 


100% 
(185) 


(185) 


(180) 


99% 


(211) 


(211) 


(103) (315) 


100% 
(365) 


(367) 


(337) 


100% 
(386) 


(390) 


(142) 


100% 

(156) 


(158) 


(302) 


Party preference 
Liberal Democrats 
Conservative 

Democrats 
Conservative 

Republicans 


100% 99% 
(125) (366) 


100% 
(332) 


99% 
(386) 


Total 
Cases 


Interest politics 
Cases (583) (185) (211) (125) (368) (390) (158) (338) 


Social status based father’s occupation the time the respondent was high school. All unclas- 
sifiable cases were eliminated. Category “higher status” includes status groups and out total five 
status groups. 

Designated community (or communities) which the respondent lived before graduated from 
high school. 

Includes also respondents who lived outside metropolitan areas part the time. 

Includes respondents who lived communities ranging size from 25,000 250,000 inhabitants, and 
also these who lived small towns farm part the time. 

Includes respondents who lived several communities during their youth. 

were classified “highly mobile” they lived two more regions the United States 
for least one year. 

respondents expressing preference for Socialists, Liberals, other left-wing groups, State’s Rights 


100% 
(582) 


100% 
(185) 


100% 
(211) 


100% 
(156) 


party, Monarchists, and other right-wing parties. 


permanently temporarily (see Table 7). 
This consistent incidence distance from 
and instability the relationship with par- 
ents among the alienated intellectuals sug- 
gests that where family tradition opposes 


intellectual aspirations the individual can, 
and perhaps must, overcome this achiev- 
ing independence from parental control, 
least detachment and insulation from 
parental influence. Failure keeps 
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RELATIONSHIP PARENTS DuRING ADOLESCENCE, RELATIONSHIP PARENTS, PARENTS’ 
FIELD SPECIALIZATION, AMONG ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED 
PERCEPTION ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM SOCIETY 


Intellectuals Non-intellectuals 
Alienated Integrated Alienated Integrated 
See See See See See See See See 


Relationship parenis 
during adolescence 
negative neutral 


Cases (538) (171) (196) (112) (338) (365) (146) (314) 
negative neutral 

Cases (558) (179) (200) (122) (354) (369) (142) (320) 
History relationship 
parents 
“revolted” against 

Cases (478) (145) (161) 92) (298) (317) (127) (261) 
“revolted” against 

Cases (524) (173) (187) (113) (331) (336) (135) (296) 
Parents assumed 
“all” children would 

Total 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Cases (582) (185) (211) (126) (367) (389) (154) (336) 
Attitude toward specialty 
Cases (522) (163) (184) (103) (323) (339) (135) (284) 
Cases (553) (178) (201) (120) (352) (369) (142) (307) 


Respondents were asked endorse one the following alternatives: “very close,” “close,” “neither 
close nor distant,” “distant,” and “very distant.” The last three responses are regarded indicating nega- 
tive neutral relationship toward parents. Those whose fathers died before the respondents were adoles- 
cents were excluded. 

Those whose mothers died before the respondents were adolescents were excluded. 

any kind change respondent’s relationship his father except progressively greater 
closeness. Students whose fathers were dead were excluded. 

whose mothers were dead were excluded. 

The question was worded follows: “Which the following best describes the situation your fam- 
ily when you were high school? (1) was ‘naturally assumed’ that the children would college. 
(2) Children who wanted college were encouraged one both parents, but was not 
assumed that all would go. (3) was not assumed that any the children would college.” 

The following attitudes are regarded here indicating lack approval students’ choice his 
present field specialization: neutral attitude, mild strong disapproval, expressions mixed feelings, 
and indifference. Students whose fathers died before the respondents chose their present specialty were 
excluded. 
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the student more line with the goals 
the larger society his sub-culture, but 
the risk pulling him away from the in- 
tellectual community. 

The significance the relationship be- 
tween parents and children also docu- 
mented the consequences the parental 
aspiration give their children college 
education, and the function parental 
approval disapproval the student’s 
choice field for graduate study. The so- 
cially integrated students with intellectual 
aspirations come mainly from families 
which parents “naturally assume that the 
children should college,” fact paral- 
leling our previous point about the role 


dren per family, the less likely college edu- 
cation for all them and the less the 
chance that those who get graduate school 
will regard themselves as_ intellectuals. 
(Data not presented here indicate that the 
relationship between the 
conception and size the family origin 
holds for all social classes and all religions, 
with the possible exceptions the Jewish 
group.) 

not surprising, then, that only chil- 
dren and those with one sibling most fre- 
quently come intellectually oriented, 
and that those with three more siblings 
least often so. But another effect 
siblings evident well: absence sib- 


Parents assumed 

some children would 
Total 100% 
Cases (351) 


Less than 0.5 per cent. 


cosmopolitan environment. But intellectual 
orientation also slightly associated with 
parental disapproval the student’s choice 
field specialization, factor which 
the same time manifests itself social 
estrangement. (Data not here, for 
the sake brevity, suggest point which 
perhaps significant: both 
acteristics occur most frequently among the 
Jewish students and least frequently among 
the Roman Catholics.) 

Parental views college education are 
related social class and number chil- 
dren the family. While almost nine- 
tenths students the upper-middle and 
upper classes come from families where all 
children are expected college, less 
than one-fourth the students from the 
lowest class come from families which 
hold such values (see Table 8). This 
partly function the size the family. 
the whole, the low-status groups have 
more children per family. The more chil- 


Father’s Social Status 


100% 100% 100% 100% 
(703) (367) (150) 


lings increases the student’s tendency 
alienation; having brothers sisters con- 
tributes his integration into the larger 
society (see Table 9). The propensity 
toward integration (as well intellectual 
self-conception) seems more frequent 
among the oldest and the youngest children 
than among middle children. 

Participation school peer groups 
another social mechanism which has rele- 
vance students’ intellectual development. 
Being “outsider” high school leads 
consequences similar those being 
only child: increases the student’s chances 
feeling alienated and having intel- 
lectual self-image. Members the leading 
crowd other high school student cliques 
have much smaller chance regarding 
themselves intellectuals when they come 
graduate school (see Table 9). This in- 
dicates general prevalence anti-intel- 
lectualism among high school students. In- 
tellectual aspiration deviation from 
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NuMBER SIBLINGS, AMONG SIBLINGS, AND PARTICIPATION HicH 
AMONG ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS, 


Intellectuals 
Alienated 


See 
Anti- 


See See 

Anti- Anti- 
tualism 
Number siblings 
none 
one sibling 
two siblings 
three more siblings 


100% 
(578) 


Total 

Cases 

Position among 
Oldest 


Youngest 
Middle 


Total 
Cases 


Participation high 
school peer groups 
leading crowd 
another crowd 
crowd 

outsiders 


100% 

(550) 


100% 
(201) 


Total 
Cases 


100% 
(173) 


Respondents with siblings were excluded. 


adolescent culture and prospers more 
isolation from than its midst. High 
school peer groups stress athletics and social 
activities rather than intellectual 


should noted that among foreign stu- 
dents this finding does not hold. the foriegn 
group, the proportion self-defined intellectuals 
highest among those who were members the lead- 
ing crowds their respective secondary schools. 
This indicates that foreign students tend 
socialized collectively into the intellectual com- 
munity from very early age, while many Amer- 
ican youngsters are, intellectually, self-made men 
who may not find many companions until they get 
into college. The role adolescent value systems 
American high schools brilliantly analyzed 
James Coleman The Adolescent Society, 
Glencoe, The Free Press, 1961. The various 
sources anti-intellectual attitudes are pointed out 
David Riesman, “Some Observations Intel- 
lectual Freedom,” American Scholar, (Winter, 
1953-54), pp. 9-24. 


Integrated 


intellec- 


Non-intellectuals 


Alienated Integrated 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


See 
Anti- 
intellec- 
tualism 


100% 
(117) 


99% 
(366) 


100% 
(319) 


100% 


(348) (149) 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL AND THE CAREER 


difficult assess properly the role 
the graduate school plays the develop- 
ment the student’s feeling estrange- 
ment from non-academicians and his self- 
conception intellectual. view the 
evidence presented far, can conclude 
that the graduate school not the exclu- 
sive, and perhaps not even the most crucial, 
factor determining the student’s orienta- 
tion. Its primary function seems 
encourage, accentuate, modify tendencies 
already present, give them public ap- 
where the student’s chosen identity tested 
and where the relationship non-academic 
people becomes crystallized. The academic 
standing the student (as perceived 
himself) intellectual yardstick. The 


100% 99% 100% 99% 
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10. STANDING, SOUGHT, AND EMULATION FacuLTy AMONG 
ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS, 
PERCEPTION ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM SOCIETY 


Intellectuals Non-intellectuals 
Alienated Integrated Alienated Integrated 
See See See See See See See See 
Academic 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 99% 
Cases (565) (180) (199) (124) (351) (381) (147) (317) 
Degree sought? 
Cases (580) (184) (209) (124) (365) (387) (157) (335) 
Emulation faculty 
who emulate some 
Cases (580) (183) (210) (124) (366) (385) (154) (333) 


Respondents were asked place themselves among the students their own department and their 
own stage graduate study. First-term students were asked make predictions about how they would 


stand the end the current year. 


Students not working for degree were excluded. 


tively related the student’s status the 
graduate school, while alienation related 
negatively (see Table 10). The top stu- 
dents are more likely assert their mem- 
bership the society intellectuals than 
are students with low grades. The students 
with low academic standing are more likely 
alienated than the students who pur- 
sue their graduate studies very successfully. 
The same relationship holds comparing 
students who are working toward master’s 
degree and the Ph.D. students: the latter 
are more likely think themselves 
intellectuals and are less alienated than are 
the master’s candidates. 

The student’s relationship his faculty 
also relevant variable. The desire 
emulate one more faculty members 
the department typical the alienated 
intellectuals. This seems indicate that 
faculty members’ influence students 
generally the same order the impact 
secularism and political liberalism: 
supports the student’s intellectual orienta- 
tion and the same time tends draw 


him apart from the non-academic society. 
similar pattern revealed the stu- 
dent’s career choice and the values stressed 
him most important his future oc- 
cupation. Alienation, coupled with intel- 
lectual orientation, generally character- 
istic those who expect stay the 
academic world after graduation. The op- 
posite tendencies are most frequent among 
those who intend leave it. However, the 
alternative preferences for given post- 
graduate activity not always follow this 
pattern. While preference for academic re- 
search typical the alienated intellec- 
tuals, the second group future academi- 
cians—prospective 
mixed its intellectual orientations, despite 
its members’ commitment academia and 
their feelings estrangement from the 
larger society. This finding puzzling and 
deserves closer scrutiny. Non-academic re- 
searchers and students expressing prefer- 
ence for professional practice put themselves 
generally outside the intellectual collec- 
tivity and feel themselves part the 
non-academic society (see Table 11). 
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11. Most CAREER PREFERENCES, AND ASPECTS FUTURE 
VALUED Most AMONG ALIENATED AND INTEGRATED 
INTELLECTUALS AND NON-INTELLECTUALS, PERCEPTION 
ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM SOCIETY 


Intellectuals Non-intellectuals 
Alienated Integrated Alienated Integrated 


See See See See See See See See 


Most probable 
expecting academic 

Cases (573) (183) (124) (379) (154) 


Career 

Total 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 
Cases (584) (185) (126) (390) (158) 


Job aspects valued most: 
the 
creative and 

original 
use special aptitudes 

and abilities 
“non-conformist” 

private life 
earn enough money 


Total 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 
Cases (551) (177) (197) (118) (354) (373) (154) (319) 


were asked make realistic guess what they will doing five years after they complete 
their graduate work. 

Career preference types are constructed from answers two questions: (1) evaluation academic 
occupations compared non-academic (2) preferential ranking four activities, ie. teach- 
ing undergraduates, teaching graduate students, doing research, and academic administration. Students were 
encouraged specify preferential activities not listed among these four alternatives. “Pseudo-academics” 
are respondents who regard academic occupations more desirable but express first preference for ac- 
tivity other than teaching, research, academic administration. “Practitioners” are students who value 
non-academic occupations more than academic ones and prefer some non-academic and non-scientific ac- 
tivity. The category “other” includes those who rank teaching highest but don’t regard academic 
tions desirable, academic administrators, and unclassifiable cases. 

The remaining most desired characteristics among which students could choose, were: stable, secure 
future; freedom from supervision; opportunity work with people; chance exercise leadership; 
chance achieve recognition from others profession; social standing and prestige community. 


The correlates values stressed most usually regards himself in- 
the choice occupation confirm some well stranger the society. 
vious conclusions. The student who intellectual compeer who stresses most 
high value creativity and originality freedom from pressures conform pri- 
the opportunity use his aptitudes life less prone feel the gulf between 
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INTELLECTUALS 


Characteristics which are associated with intellectual 
self-conception and alienation from non-academic 
society, holding constant perception anti-intel- 
lectualism society. 


Alienated intellectuals tend characterized by: 


Professional characteristics 

after graduation 

for academic research future 
occupation 

Desire emulate one more faculty mem- 
bers the department 

evaluation creativity and originality 
opportunity use special aptitudes and 
abilities 


Religion, politics, class origin, etc. 
attendance religious services 
change from specific religion 
“none” 
Current religious 
with liberal Democrats 


Family and peer relationships 
mother during adolescence adulthood 
“revolt” against father mother 
Perceived parental disapproval choice 


field study 
Being only child 
Reporting being “outsider” high school 


NON-INTELLECTUALS 


Characteristics which are associated with alienation 
but not with intellectual self-concept, holding con- 
stant perception anti-intellectualism society 


Alienated non-intellectuals tend to: 


Professional characteristics: 
1.Be Master’s candidates, against Ph.D. 
candidates 
2.Exclude themselves from the “top fifth” 
among the students their stage study 
their department 


Religion, politics, class origin, etc. 
Report original religion Protestant 
Come from low status families 
Report being raised small town and/or 
farm 
4.Report prolonged residence beyond the 
borders region origin 


Family and peer relationships 
family one where “it was not 
assumed that any the children would 
college” 


II. INTEGRATED INTELLECTUALS 


Characteristics which are associated with intellectual 
self-conception and integration into the non- 
academic society, holding constant perception 
anti-intellectualism society 


Integrated intellectuals tend to: 


Professional characteristics 
1.Be Ph.D. candidates, against Master’s 
candidates 
Report themselves the “top among 
the students their stage study their 
department 


Religion, politics, class origin, etc. 
1.Report original and/or current 
affiliation Jewish 
from high status families 
Report residing for least one year outside 
their region origin 


Family and peer relationships 
Describe family one where “it was ‘nat- 
urally assumed’ that the children would 
one sibling 
Report being the oldest the youngest child 
(in families with two more children) 


IV. NON-INTELLECTUALS 


Characteristics which are associated with lack 
intellectual self-conception and integration into the 
non-academic society, holding constant perception 
anti-intellectualism society 


Integrated non-intellectuals tend to: 


Professional characteristics 

non-academic job five years after 
graduation 

search” professional practice future 
occupation 

Have model among their faculty members 
Give high evaluation “an opportunity 
helpful others” and “an opportunity 
useful society general” “an op- 
portunity earn enough money live com- 
fortably” 


Religion, politics, class origin, etc. 

1.Report regular frequent attendance 
religious services 

the religion which they were 
reared 

Report current religion Roman Catholic 
Protestant 

with liberal Republicans with 
political party 


Family and peer relationships 

Feel close father mother during adoles- 
cence adulthood 

Experience change relationship father 
mother 

Report parental approval choice field 
study 

Have three more siblings 
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himself and the non-academic world. The 
socially integrated non-intellectual most 
frequently motivated one the two 
following factors: either wants help- 
ful others and useful the society 
general, wants earn enough money 
lead comfortable life. neither case 
his goal the advancement knowledge 
for its own sake (see Table 11). 


PROFILES STUDENT TYPES 


The alienated intellectuals among gradu- 
ate students are persons committed more 
less exclusively the academic com- 
munity. They are most prone regard the 
larger society anti-intellectual; have 
religious affiliation, merely formal 
church membership; have less intense 
attachment their parental families than 
other students; have few any friends 
from high school days. Their personal career 
marked dissent from religious tradi- 
tions which they were reared and 
history conflict with parental authority. 
The only non-academic organization that 
sometimes commands their loyalty lib- 
eral political movement. The alienated intel- 
lectuals’ commitment academia seems 
value commitment rather than one 
based the desire perpetuate the con- 
cern universities for the training future 
generations. This reflected their eager- 
ness creative and academic 
research rather than teach and administer. 
These aspirations are fashioned after the 
example faculty members whom the stu- 
dents want emulate. The alienated in- 
tellectuals are, then, students who have 
found, who expect find, the uni- 
versity refuge which the larger society 
seems unable unwilling grant them. 

The group affiliation the non-alienated 
intellectuals more complex. The academic 
world for them only one the communi- 
ties which they are attached. The others 
comprise parental family, minority reli- 
gious group, some higher status groups, and 
cosmopolitan community. Judging from 
the strong encouragement these students get 
from their families college, seems 
that the traditions the non-academic col- 
lectivities which they participate gener- 
ally tend congruent, rather than 
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conflict, with the aims higher education 
—to lend support the students’ intel- 
lectual endeavors and the same time 
bind them part the non-academic 
society. Although this does not reconcile 
the majority these intellectuals view- 
ing the larger society 
heaven, spares them the feeling being 
strangers outside the university. This sense 
acceptance and participation probably 
also flows from the students’ performance 
school. They belong the elite and are 
well the way getting their Ph.D.’s. 
Thus, the non-alienated intellectuals are 
students who not exclude themselves, 
nor are they excluded, from the non-aca- 
demic society; and the same time 
they view self-improvement and academic 
achievement their primary goals. 

There are several indications that the 
alienated non-intellectuals are marginal men. 
Their status the. graduate school fre- 
quently doubtful, either because their low 
academic standing because they have not 
yet passed the first big hurdle, the Master’s 
degree. They tend belong the group 
students whom the graduate school eman- 
cipates from lower-class, small-town, rural, 
and regional ties. This dual, non-com- 
mital, position also reflected the finding 
that somewhat less than half these stu- 
dents regard the larger society anti-intel- 
lectual, despite the fact that they not 
include themselves the intellectual com- 
munity. Perhaps would not far from 
the truth suggest that the alienated non- 
intellectuals are likely include the 
lem children” the academic society: the 
drifters, hangers-on, and the professional 
dilettanti. 

The students who are neither alienated 
the non-academic society and tend 
share its pre-occupations and aspirations. 
They have strong and stable ties parental 
family and majority religious groups. Their 
political preference tends the conservative 
not crystallized. Many them are 
action-oriented individuals who disdain the 
tower” preoccupations and seek 
become more effective helping others, 
acquire the comfort and security that 
money can buy. non-academic research 
career the desirable goal for most them. 
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these students, the graduate school seems 
service organization where they 
acquire desirable skills, honorific titles, 
simply access restricted labor market. 
prepares them for more successful partic- 
ipation the larger society which they 
are committed and which they feel 
home. 


INTELLECTUAL ORIENTATION AND 
ALIENATION 


The review graduate students’ opinions, 
ties, and histories poses anew the question 
the relationship between intellectual 
orientation and alienation. Edward Shils 
points out that alienation intellectuals 
primarily consequence their intense at- 
tachment and elaboration abstract 
values. writes: 


all societies, even those which the intel- 
lectuals are notable for their conservatism, 
the diverse paths creativity, well in- 
evitable tendency toward negativism, impel 
partial rejection the prevailing system 
cultural values. The very process 


can generalize from the data pre- 
sented here, may conclude that intellec- 
tuals’ feeling alienation not inevit- 
able aspect their activity, even though 
should acknowledge that tendency toward 
alienation very frequent 
Attachment and elaboration abstract 
values put the intellectual into contrast with 
the larger society, but they not always 
prevent his identification—and particularly 
his occasional identification—with some 
its non-intellectual subsystems. Alienation 
intellectuals enhanced not only self- 
emancipation from popular standards but 
also social isolation, exclusion self- 
exclusion. The intellectual’s feeling aliena- 
tion may stem from his experience non- 
intellectual collectivities antecedent the 
very beginning his intellectual career; 
may precede rather than result from his 
intellectual orientation. the current weak- 
ening social bonds with others may 
some instances greater significance 
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than the emancipation from popular culture. 
The intellectual’s alienation may also 
primarily consequence his knowledge 
belief that those wielding political authority 
and the larger public distrust him are 
hostile his endeavors. follows then that 
the intellectual’s strong ties some non- 
intellectual and non-utopian collectivities 
that grow out his past, prevent the emer- 
gence alienation counteract his tend- 
ency toward and eliminate lower its 
intensity. Similarly, cooptation intellec- 
tuals into the political elites and favorable 
disposition the larger public toward intel- 
lectual endeavors dampen the intellectual’s 
estrangement and make him feel part 
larger whole. 

The analysis graduate students’ ori- 
entation tends suggest that the alienation 
intellectuals never all-encompassing, 
absolute, total. can reach point 
intensely uncomfortable loneliness, but not 
the level absolute social and cultural 
nihilism. purely alienated person cannot 
intellectual. Such person lives 
negation only: has identity his own, 
belongs nowhere, and has goals which 
make living exciting even useful 
experience. intellectual always com- 
mitted attached something that 
shares with others: any case set 
abstract values, and beyond that generally 
his intimate intellectual circle, his col- 
leagues, the institution with which as- 
sociated, part all the intellectual 
community. His attachments may and 
extend 
political party, family, some instances 
minority religious group, cosmopolitan 
neighborhood community and perhaps 
people from traditional but non-intellectual 
professions. primarily through ties 
these collectivities that acquires his feel- 
ing participation the larger society. 
Intellectual orientation always based 
commitment and attachment. means ac- 
cepting some collective identity, striving 
toward upholding definite set values, 
and professing ideology, amorphous 
though may be. The alienation, 
the other hand, has negative connota- 
orientation, the individual can achieve at- 
tachment abstract values only the cost 
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cutting social ties and discarding values, 
norms, and beliefs held previously; 
can find little support and understanding 
for his endeavors outside the intellectual 
community. But alienation such does not 
necessarily foster support intellectual ori- 
entation. This suggested not only the 
fact that fair proportion student intel- 
lectuals lack the feeling alienation but 
also the fairly frequent incidence alien- 
ation among student non-intellectuals. 

Alienation, unlike self-concept intel- 
lectual perception anti-intellectualism 
the country, also related anxiety. 
Highly alienated graduate students tend 
manifest high number anxiety symp- 
toms: headaches, insomnia, periods feel- 
ing blue, periods when they cannot force 
themselves work, worries about their 
school work, loss appetite, and confusion 
about their goals life 
would interesting know what the mean- 
ing this finding is—whether anxiety leads 
student feel alienated, whether the 
feeling alienation produces strains which 
result anxiety symptoms. However, this 
question remains yet unexplored. the 
same time, should pointed out that the 
positive relationship between alienation and 
anxiety symptoms seems more frequent 
America than elsewhere. Among foreign 
students attending American universities, the 
feeling alienation completely unrelated 
such symptoms and that de- 
spite the fact that the percentage foreign 
students who feel alienated from the larger 
society considerably higher among 
the U.S.-born 


Students who exhibited three more these 
anxiety symptoms were regarded having high 
anxiety score, those with fewer than three symp- 
toms having low anxiety score. Admittedly, 
this rather arbitrary distinction but not one 
entirely devoid substantive meaning. 

similar finding was made Almond his 
comparison American, English, French, and 
Italian ex-Communists. Although all four groups 
exhibited high degree alienation from their 
respective societies, only the case the Amer- 
icans and the English was the ideological alienation 
accompanied unusually high degree 
anxiety symptoms. See Gabriel Almond, Appeals 


Graduate students’ social histories and 
opinions also seem bear out the contention 
that the intellectual’s lot democratic, 
equalitarian society bound beset 
paradoxes. Lipset points out that the Amer- 
ican intellectuals are among the most ardent 
defenders the equalitarian tradition, and 
the same time they long for greater de- 
gree deference from From the 
data graduate students may perhaps 
infer the obverse this paradox: that Amer- 
ican society imposes its intellectuals two 
contradictory demands. the one hand, in- 
tellectuals are frequently expected behave 
like “everybody else,” i.e., cherish their fam- 
ilies, religious, uphold the political status 
quo, love sports, cars, picnics and dogs, and 
display their athletic, “social,” and technical 
prowess and earning power rather than their 
degrees and their knowledge. the other 
hand, the intellectuals are expected stand 
out, creative, solve problems nobody else 
can solve. may not overstatement 
say that many Americans expect the intellec- 
tuals pioneers but the same time 
don’t want them leaders. This contra- 
diction seems reflected the differ- 
ences behavior, types ties, aspirations 
and opinions students who feel part 
the larger society and exclude themselves 
from the intellectual community, and those 
the alienated intellectuals. The students 
who have strong ties non-intellectual col- 
lectivities frequently feel bound them 
the point denying, giving up, not aim- 
ing intellectual goals, stop pioneering for 
the sake belonging being immediately 
useful. the other hand, the students with 
strong intellectual aspirations and convic- 
tions frequently end with feeling 
alienation because they find impossible 
both like and unlike “everybody else.” 
Only when the non-academic ties and goals 
enhance are compatible with his intellec- 
tual orientation, the student position 
resolve the paradox that the society im- 
poses him. 


Communism, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1954, pp. 258-294. 
Lipset, op. cit. 
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TOWARDS RECONCILIATION 
MILLS WITH PARSONS 


the Editor: 


often held against scholars remote from 
the centers learning that they fight battles 
the mind which are long outworn. But there 
compensating perspective the distance 
imposed them, which not acknowledged. 
the peripheral quiet, controversies which 
rage the centers learning sometimes seem 
needless, the claims the antagonists not 
seeming mutually exclusive. From the distance 
Australia this certainly seems true Mills’ 
recent sally against Parsons’ view social 
order normative order resting com- 
monly held values. This view social order, 
which the writer would have taken for one 
the assumptions definitive the whole dis- 
cipline, Mills sees fit 

Mills says may true sometimes that 
social order has normative basis, but 
sees opposite this the case where 
order achieved through coercion—as 
team-work galley slaves. And considers 
that the orderliness particular state 
any society would attributable some ad- 
mixture other the two elements. But 
this facile opposition coercion and principle 
deceptive piece unreflective thinking, 
likely mislead into thinking there 
problem here which does not exist. 

For, continue with Mills’ illustration, 
must conceded that those who acquiesce 
slavery (and hence make slave order possible 
their complicity) themselves value the ar- 
rangement even their masters do. They 
may well resent the necessity having 
accept the arrangement, because the dis- 
advantage which they are placed, and they 
may ultimately throw off their chains. But 
far they surrender, they indicate 
that the satisfactions which are secured through 
the arrangement, are preferred the 
deprivations they might anticipate from doing 
otherwise. 

not being disingenuous thus point out, 
what often true, that may bitterly resent 
the nature our circumstances, but are pre- 


1C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959, pp. 
49. 
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pared suffer them for the sake the ne- 
cessities gained through continuing under them; 
there being better alternative before us. 
thus transfer value the circumstances 
themselves from the value placed the sat- 
isfactions which they yield, even while feel 
resentment towards them. Instances such 
ambivalence are, course, legion human 
experience; and the phenomenon has now been 
acknowledged often enough for not con- 
stitute stumbling block realistic thinking. 
remember that human experience can 
proceed different depths simultaneously, 
and make our analysis accordingly, there 
seems good reason why should not 
assume, for sociological work general, that 
social order rests value consensus amongst 
those association. And this appears 
hopelessly static view things, can 
pointed out that does not all exclude 
the possibility men preferring disagree. 
They may choose suffer the stresses dis- 
order for the sake the pleasures dissent. 
Not uncommonly, fact, they positively em- 
brace the limited degree disorder which 
stems from some open disruption provided 
they can contrive contain it. 

accept the orderliness achieved through 
coercion kind limiting case order- 
liness achieved through agreement values, 
some welcome light breaks the ever baffling 
problem the legitimization power. This 
another matter which Mills? considers 
Parsons has gotten out perspective, due 
fiction which ruling élites secure their 
advantage. But Mills seems ignore the fact 
that the slave acquiesces because threat- 
ened with more intolerable deprivation 
does not; therefore concedes some respect 
the tyrant over him. not the respect men 
show social order general epitomized 
here, especially transparent way? 
not the fear the deprivation which must re- 
sult social order lost, that lies behind all 
respect for order and for the authorities and 
power élites who show they are competent 
maintain it? And not all claims legitimacy 
refer back this threat? 

Respect can only claimed successfully 
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authority which can show itself able keep 
social order, and stand between the indi- 
vidual and want; but, conversely, every power 
that does this, whatever means, likely 
respect some degree—and that 
extent legitimized. Its claim legitimacy 
may phrased terms, say, “the will 
the people” “the will God,” simply 
“the will the but, whatever the 
formula, every claim which successful ac- 
tually refers the fact that those who hold 
power acknowledge the imperative necessity 
individual constraint for the attainment 
common needs, and show themselves much 
bound the exercise their own func- 
tion they would bind those whom they rule. 
The acquiescence lower social classes their 
ruling élites, for long lasts, must surely 
depend this. And society has ever been 
perpetually open and total class war; there 
would then society. There has always 
been some acquiescence and some sharing 
values across class barriers. Furthermore, 
the frequent unwillingness have the legiti- 
macy established power questioned must 
many cases due, least partly, the 
conservatism common societies not want- 
ing exchange safe and effective procedures 
for mere may have little any- 
thing with the desire the ruling élite 
perpetuate its privilege, although that this 
complication which can occur not 
all ruled out. 

The present attempt draw attention 
the existence legitimacy, even forms 
control which are unpopular to, the democratic 
mind, does not abandon the very important 
distinction which has been set 
authority and naked power; rather upholds 


Nadel has suggested that there need 
further than this for the explanation the pull 
tradition. See Nadel, “Social Control and 
Self-Regulation,” Social Forces, (March, 1953), 
pp. 265-273. 

for example, Harold Lasswell and 
Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society: Frame- 
work Political Inquiry, London: Routledge 
Kegan Paul, 1952, pp. 135-141; and Metcalf 
and Urwick, editors, Dynamic Administration: 
The Collected Papers Mary Parker Follett, New 
York: Harper Bros., 1940. John Porter dis- 
posed abandoning the conventional distinction 
between authority and naked power because, 
says, “where power not legitimate un- 
stable.” This well keeping with the view that 
naked power capricious rather than simply 
coercive power; and certainly such power un- 
likely long-enduring, since abrogates the 
order which would necessary perpetuate it. 
But not unknown human experience, 
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it. But the writer feels that the distinction 
needs applied through subtle examina- 
such kind that can distinguish, for 
example, between slavery which legitimized 
and that which not, rather than lump all 
slavery together non-legitimate. For the dis- 
tinquishing feature power which asserted 
non-legitimately its arbitrariness rather than 
its coerciveness. The person oligarchy who 
wields this capricious kind power feared 
exactly the same way the untamed forces 
nature are feared. Rather than affording pro- 
tection against these forces such rulers are seen 
being joined with them, because they are 
through impulsiveness uncontrol other 
ways they threaten their subjects with hurt 
and deprivation. 

Because they are not prepared account- 
able their subjects giving them expecta- 
tions concerning their rulers which they 
rulers endeavor fulfil, they divest them- 
selves human nature. They sink back into 
that darker nature, escape the threats 
which men create culture and social order. Like- 
wise they are unconcerned with the human 
nature their subjects, and regard their capa- 
cities only material bent their 
erratic will. This certainly one the alterna- 
tives available homo sapiens every rela- 
tionship—whether that between the sexes 
generations, between individuals differ- 
ently endowed physically culturally. 
also certainly true that any state society will 
resultant this pull towards confusion 
and the striving for order which follows from 
making the alternative choice. But this 
different thing from saying that social order 
rests two bases, namely, value agreement 
and the threats power. rather question 
whether there has been sufficient agreement 
reached and joint effort thereby facilitated 
rear society over nature. 

The alternative choice which makes this 
possible the choice human, which means 
have oneself bound defined, mutual 
dependence others for the attainment 
common needs. Acknowledging thus that there 
are certain very basic values which they share, 
men create social order and bestow legitimacy 
the guardians it. This kind bond 


can and does occur (and though briefly possible 
quite frequently), seems imperative that the 
distinction question maintained. Cf. John 
Porter, “Elite Groups: Scheme for the Study 
Power Canada,” The Canadian Journal 
Economics and Political Science, (November, 
1955), pp. 498-512. 
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possible, and has indeed often been effected, 
between men who are most unequal regard 
their natural ability, their age and experi- 
ence, their acquired inherited possessions, 
their life-chances and even their freedom. The 
value thus being human seems have 
importance for men which may even more 
profound and universal than the importance 
being rational and free, concern for which 
was what prompted the writing The Socio- 
logical Imagination. The attainment this 
cherished humanity, although has never been 
easy, has always lain close hand; and 
simply fact reckon with that men have 
often been unwilling forgo its gratifications, 
that seemed the cost realizing the 
remoter possibility more equal share 
gratifications other kinds. 
HAROLD FALLDING 
University New South Wales 


THE MEANING ALIENATION 


the Editor: 


The present note takes its point departure 
from Melvin Seeman’s agree with 
his view that the continuing preoccupation 
sociological thought with issues alienation 
makes timely define the concept 
render empirically useful. series 
colloquia have tried assist this task, 
but have found Seeman’s paper shortcomings 
which seriously hamper its accomplishment. 

The categories Seeman has proposed are 
somewhat ambiguous. himself has recog- 
nized “unclarities and difficulties” his pres- 
entation. These difficulties appear 
stem principally from the strategy his anal- 
ysis, namely his reliance historically evolved 
phenomena. they are stated these phenomena 
are neither clearly distinguished from each 
other, nor are the points articulation between 
them identified. Having assumed certain theo- 
retical approaches coming under common 
rubric, i.e. alienation, incumbent the 
theoretician discern their relationships and 
points articulation. Without having done 
surely impermissible assert that the 
phenomena under consideration are part one 
theoretical dimension, i.e. alienation. 

were able resolve the problems and 
unclarities posed Seeman’s hoc cate- 
gories only conceiving alienation 
process. Thus propose that the concept 


The Meaning Alienation,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1959), pp. 
791. 


alienation regarded consisting three 
stages development which will call: 


(1) the predisposing stage 
(2) the stage cultural disaffection 
(3) the stage social isolation 


the predisposing stage discern three 
successive phases the actor’s experience, 
namely powerlessness, meaninglessness, and 
normlessness: phenomenologically they seem 
occur this order. For instance, the actor 
will not question the meaningfulness his 
conative frame reference until frus- 
trated the ability cope with the problems 
posed interpersonal situation. When the 
actor’s means-ends schema longer mean- 
ingful ceases feel that the normative 
structure binding him. Upon reaching the 
phase normlessness the actor will have com- 
pleted the predisposing sequence and must now 
take stand with regard the predominant 
cultural values. Thus the foundation has been 
laid for subsequent developments alienation. 
this point, the only mode adaptation 
open the actor submission the exigencies 
the situation and continued conformity 
normative structures which longer govern 
the situation. 

the process alienation the second stage 
opens when the actor, conceiving himself 
have been let down events, chooses reject 
the relevant cultural norms. have identified 
this stage, therefore, the stage cultural 
disaffection. Having made that choice the actor 
has become isolated, both affective and cog- 
nitive levels, from his contemporaries who are 
now perceived strangers. 

this point has entered the third stage 
the alienation process, stage call social 
isolation, and which represents various modes 
adaptation. Here the actor either adapts 
the situation means which cut him off 
socially, excommunicated his group, 
which case the group making adapta- 
tion his non-conformity. Seeman’s problem 
with the category “self-estrangement” 
solved when seen means adaptation 
involving the actor’s rejection cultural goals 
while adheres the institutionalized means. 
The actor thus has one foot and another 
foot outside the social system, which makes 
him marginal man. 

suggest that such reformulation 
ess render the concept amenable sharper 
empirical use, which also Seeman’s end. Such 
formulation appears applicable analysis 
the alienation among the unemployed 
(Komarovsky); among concentration camp in- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


mates (Bettelheim; Leighton), and minority 
groups mobile society. 
CHARLES BROWNING 
FARMER 
Kirk 
MITCHELL 
Whittier College 


REPLY WHITTIER COLLEGE GROUP 


the Editor: 


pleased learn that the Whittier 
group found paper worthy extended 
review. some points raised their letter, 
agree; and still others must remain doubt 
since they cannot clarified, much less settled, 
within the limits letter. 

agree that one the difficulties the 
original presentation resides failure 
deal with the articulation among the five cate- 
gories alienation. took that the variants 
alienation were tied together, the mini- 
mum, the traditional sociological interest 
them common products the mass soci- 
ety. Beyond that, left (and would still leave) 
the empirical relations among the categories 
open question—i.e., the paper does not 
present theory alienation but effort 
make such theory possible. 

disagree with the view that the principal 
difficulty lies the strategy analysis (the 
“reliance historically evolved phenomena”), 
and that the resolution lies conceiving 
alienation process. The three stages and 
three sub-phases they outline probably happen 
some people the manner described, but 
would certainly not want stake notion 
alienation it. Such commitment seems 
overcommitment which leaves too 
little room for historical circumstances, situa- 
tional pressure, personality type shaping 
the specific form sequence that alienation 
will take. 

the doubts, not see how the 
“self-estrangement” problem resolved 
herence means despite rejection cultural 
goals). The problem with self-estrangement is, 
mind, considerably more fundamental 
than that, since involves, among other things, 
critical assumptions about human nature and 
difficult distinctions between intrinsic 
against extrinsic rewards. think, too, that the 
idea “social isolation” (their third stage 
alienation) has been, and remains, one the 
real ambiguities the literature alienation: 
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e.g., sometimes refers friendships; some- 
times associational ties; marginality; 
powerlessness; the diffuse anonymity 
urban life. 

Happily, though there appears consider- 
able intellectual distance between own 
views and those espoused critics, the 
geographical distance between Whittier and Los 
Angeles small, indeed; and forward 
the opportunity explore these matters 
further through personal exchange. 

MELVIN SEEMAN 

University California, Los Angeles 


LABORATORY SOCIOLOGY SOCIAL 
INNOVATION 


the Editor: 


The sociology sociology sub-field 
which calls for further attention. specific 
project this area which deserves objective 
analysis the social movement for the teach- 
ing sociology laboratory methods. Active 
experimental explorations this direction have 
been going forword such centers Harvard, 
the University Minnesota, and the Uni- 
versity Washington. August, 1960, the 
first edition Laboratory Manual for In- 
troductory was lithoprinted, and 
experimental use sociology courses has 
been going during such centers 
Central Connecticut State College, Florida 
Southern College, Florida State University, 
Guilford College, the Illinois Institute Tech- 
nology, Lincoln University, San Diego State 
College, Sam Houston State College, Stetson 
University, Southern Connecticut State College, 
Williamette University, and various other col- 
leges. 

the case most social innovations, 
the first working model laboratory manual 
for sociology (aside from strictly statistical 
courses) was somewhat crude. The 1960 edition 
ing culture complex, which beginnings have 
been made available basis for progressive 
evolutionary development. Indeed, aided the 
advice various teachers Introductory 
Sociology who have launched forth into the 
experimental use this Manual, 
edition was published May, 1961. mimeo- 
graphed Sociological Laboratory 
Journal has been serving channel through 
which teachers who are pioneering this tech- 
nique exchange experiences. 

The teaching Introductory Sociology 
deeply entrenched culture complex, having 
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various strongly stereotyped traits—such 
major dependence upon textbook assignments 
and formal lectures, the presentation rote- 
memory questions the ends textbook 
chapters, the employment true-false (and, 
less extent, multiple-choice) “objective” 
tests, and general the authoritarian approach. 
These facts have been amply documented 
the reports the 
Project, which recent introductory sociology 
textbooks were intensively analyzed. 

Every sociologist who familiar with the 
available and generally accepted facts about the 
processes social change aware that when- 
ever any serious alteration such complex 
proposed—and particularly, whenever any 
such innovation actually being demonstrated 
—those whose training, habits, status, income, 
and other interests are vested the complex 


are likely resist. The crucial issue the 
present case whether sociology can achieve 
scientific status continuation the authori- 
tarian approach, whether (like such sciences 
physics, chemistry, and biology) must 
earn its desired scientific status basically 
inductive, factual approaches, not only its 
advanced statistical researches and its elabor- 
ate surveys, but also its introduction 
students scientific sociological methodology. 

would striking sociological phenom- 
enon teachers introductory sociology re- 
peated the type resistance social change 
which was exemplified Galileo’s colleagues, 
who refused look Jupiter’s moons through 
his telescope because they were sure that 
such moons existed. 

Florida Southern College 
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MEMORIAM 


CHESTER BARNARD 
(1886-1961) 


Chester Barnard was highly successful 
man affairs who had major influence 
the intellectual climate his times. This was 
because his substantive contributions 
ideas, and not solely because was able 
patronize and support the work intel- 
lectuals from his position economic emi- 
nence, although did this latter, too, 
sympathetic, understanding and very effec- 
tive ways. 

Barnard rose rapidly the telephone in- 
dustry from $50 month position the 
statistical department the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company Boston 
(1909), president New Jersey Bell 
also had distinguished 
career public service: member the exec- 
utive committee the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion beginning 1940, and president, 
1952; chairman the National Science 
Board the National Science Foundation; 
director the National Bureau Economic 
Research; national president the 
during World War II; twice state director 
the New Jersey Relief Administration during 
the Depression; and member many local, 
state, national, and international public com- 
mittees. was co-author the State De- 
partment report International Control 
Atomic Energy that became the basis 
United States policy this matter. 
authored numerous other distinguished re- 
ports and policy recommendations. His ana- 
lytical abilities were unstintingly devoted 
public service where his interests under- 
standing human behavior, coupled with his 
masterful administrative skills made him 
widely sought after advisor, consultant, 
and (usually) unpaid executive. 

Sociologists, who numbered Barnard 
colleague through his membership the 
American Sociological Association, have 
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specific intellectual debt the creative ideas 
brought the analysis organizational 
behavior. trace our concern with formal 
organization either Weber Barnard, 
and often unwittingly use more Barnard than 
Weber our frames reference. Barnard, 
turn, was brought sociology through 
contact with Henderson and Mayo, and their 
joint concern with Pareto. Pairing Barnard 
with Weber not, therefore, accidental 
might appear. (Parsons, for example, de- 
voted three chapters Pareto and four 
Weber The Structure Social Action). 
The common locale Barnard, Henderson, 
Elton Mayo and Parsons was, course, 
Harvard where Barnard was often lecturer 
and collaborator with Henderson, the 
chemist-physiologist, the course Sociology 
23—“Concrete Sociology,” initiated 
Henderson. 

The Functions the Executive (1938) 
still classic and Barnard’s major intellec- 
tual contribution. series essays pub- 
lished under the title Organization and Man- 
agement (1948) less well known although 
deserving equal attention with The Func- 
tions. both works Barnard sets forth what 
basically sociological rather than social 
psychological analysis. was centrally con- 
cerned with behavior rather than attitudes. 
Combining with rare insight and analytical 
skill his own diverse executive experiences 
and his knowledge academic literature, 
which was very extensive, derived model 
formal organizations and behavior them 
that still central what has come 
called “organization theory.” Furthermore, 
Barnard had the true temperament 
great intellect, including humility and con- 
stant seeking after better ideas. One the 
important contributions made—the anal- 
ysis status organizations—came seven 
years after the appearance The Functions. 
Barnard publicly admitted that this was 
essential addition what wrote his 
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first book, and lamented that scholars had 
not called this omission his attention. 

this era experts and specialisms 
where are seeking determine how soci- 
ology may applied the affairs society, 
well pause and reflect the reverse 
influence. How can men affairs contribute 
the intellectual corpus academic dis- 
cipline? The life and enduring contributions 
Chester Barnard illuminate this issue. 

DUBIN 

University Oregon 


HOWARD BROWN WOOLSTON 
(1876-1961) 


Howard Woolston, Professor emeritus 
Sociology the University Washing- 
ton died May 30, 1961 his eighty-fifth 
year. Professor Woolston was born Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania April 22, 1876. 

His academic background reflects unus- 
ually broad and varied training. Woolston 
received B.A. from Yale 1898, S.T.B. 
from Chicago M.A. from Harv- 
ard 1902 and Ph.D. from Columbia 
1909. addition, studied the Univer- 
sities Paris and Berlin. His mentors in- 
cluded such eminent scholars Albion 
Small, Gabriel Tarde, Franklin Giddings, 
Georg Simmel, William James, Emile Durk- 
heim, Seligman, Thorstein Veblen, 
Edward Lee Thorndike, Hugo Munsterberg, 
Josiah Royce, and William Rainey Harper. 

Woolston began his professional career 
social worker. His first position was Hull 
House, Chicago; later, Boston, was di- 
rector school extension and neighborhood 
work for South End Roxbury 
Branch, followed three years head- 
worker Goodrich House, Cleveland, and 
director Speyer School, New York. 

Major social investigations directed 
Woolston were the New York Factory Com- 
mission study from which came New York’s 
first minimum wage legislation and the study 
prostitution the United States for the 
American Bureau Social Hygiene. During 
World War Woolston served Major 
the American Red Cross, assigned first 
manager Serbian Relief France and 
later 1919 member the Balkan 
Commission. was responsible for the re- 
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patriation Serbian refugees from France 
and Italy. For outstanding service this 
area, Woolston was decorated officer 
the Order St. Sava. 

Woolston’s most significant contribution 
was teacher the field sociology. 
taught Western Reserve University, the 
Chicago School Civics, the College the 
City New York, and the University 
Washington and held visiting professorships 
the Universities Pennsylvania, Syra- 
cuse, Michigan, Southern California, Colo- 
rado, and Stanford. 

came the University Washington 
professor and head the department 
1919, following William Ogburn. relin- 
quished the chairmanship McKenzie 
1927, and continued professor until 
1947, and professor emeritus until his 
death. 

Dr. Woolston’s contributions the de- 
velopment sociology the University 
Washington have been lasting and far-reach- 
ing. brought remarkable combination 
scholarly attainments, vision, devotion, 
training, and experience the onerous task 
guiding the early growth the depart- 
ment leading position. 

was inspiring teacher and brilliant 
lecturer—lucid, incisive and provocative— 
constantly impressing upon his students the 
importance effective scientific method- 
ology the study social phenomena. 
Well-trained statistical methods, em- 
phasized their importance sociological 
analysis. stimulated many able under- 
graduates undertake professional graduate 
training the department Washington 
and other graduate departments soci- 
ology. 

Upon his retirement 1947, students 
the University Washington Chapter 
Alpha Kappa Delta established his honor 
the Howard Brown Woolston Senior Prize 
Sociology. With his death, friends have made 
this permanent memorial. 

Dr. Woolston deserves special credit for 
the important role played activating 
interest and eliciting cooperation the 
comprehensive synthesis 
among the social sciences which culminated 
the publication the Encyclopedia the 
Social Sciences. 

His wide range interests, his erudition, 
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and his versatility are reflected his pub- 
lications the fields social psychology, 
social disorganization, educational sociology, 
sociology religion, urban community, de- 
mography, and sociological theory. His major 
works include Study the Population 
Manhattanville (1909), Prostitution the 
United States (1921), Metropolis (1938), 
well special reports and numerous papers 
scientific journals. 


University Washington 


ATTITUDES TOWARD FEDERAL SUP- 
PORT SOCIAL SCIENCES: 1961 
VERSION 


Harry ALPERT 


University Oregon 


July 1946 and June 1961 represent, 
many respects, the nadir and zenith the 
fortunes the social sciences the halls 
the Congress the United States. July 1946 
the black day the histery congressional 
support the social sciences which the Sen- 
ate voted favor amendment Senator 
Hart eliminate the specific reference 
Division Social Sciences the bill estab- 
lish National Science Foundation. (For- 
tunately, the final version the National 
Science Foundation Act 1950 authorized the 
National Science Board establish additional 
divisions “as the Board may from time 
time deem necessary.” 

Almost exactly fifteen years later, June 
1961, the House Representatives approved 
appropriation $250,000,000 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for fiscal year 1962, 
after listening Representative Sidney 
Yates Chicago, one the floor managers 
the 1962 Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, make the following comments: 

want only comment several points 
today. One relates the National Science 
Foundation, agency which doing out- 
standing job advancing the cause science 
our country. Most its emphasis the 
field physical sciences and suppose this 
should time when the pressure for 
scientific advancement protect our national 
interests and promote national defense 
essential. And yet, cannot escape the belief 
that the vast amount appropriated for this 
agency—and for that matter, for all the agencies 
our Government—is disproportionately small 


Law 507, 8ist Congress, Section 7(b). 
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for the social sciences. has been said that 
have never lost war and have never won the 
peace. Perhaps this some measure at- 
tributable the lack emphasis given the 
studies the relationships men with each 
other and communities with each other. The 
advancement the cause peace must our 
constant engagement. 

“On page 400 the hearings, raised the 
question with the great men science who 
appeared before our committee witnesses. 
raised the question and said: 


Where you draw the line with respect 
basic research the field social sciences 
you seek draw line? 

not one draw that line because think 
just vital that find way for people 
people’s lives more bearable through scientific 
progress. 

Are you doing anything advance the cause 
social sciences? not extreme importance 
study the basis establishing peaceful rela- 
tionships between people and nations? that 
part your function, help the universities 
turn out people trained think these fields? 
What your role this 


“The physical sciences make our contribu- 
tion toward this goal, but how very important, 
too, this cause are the social sciences. 

suggest this most proper function for 
the National Science Foundation. reply 
question, Dr. Bronk, who one Amer- 
ica’s great scientific minds, stated page 401 
the hearings: 


Dr. Bronk. Behavioral science, psychology, and 
the understanding the human mind and the 
behavior people are extremely important. 
order help the burgeoning, so-called behav- 
ioral sciences, have projects are support- 
ing that area. 


commend the National Science Foundation 
for its growing interest the field the social 
sciences. wish would more this field 
and wish, too, that were possible elasti- 
cize its understanding what constitutes 
basic research the social sciences. must say 
that found some its approved projects 
this field quite abstruse and remote, possibly 
too remote. hope will possible for them 
recognize the advantages and benefits 
mankind which may ensue from creative re- 
search the field human relationships. 
this way the National Science Foundation, too, 
may strike powerful blow the cause 
peace.” 

The major developments during these stormy 


Congressional Record, 107 (June 1961), 
8979. 
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and critical fifteen years effort establish 
favorable attitudes toward federal support 
the social sciences have already been 
Special mention should made, however, 
the the National Science Foundation 
announcing December 1960 the ele- 
vation its Office Social Sciences di- 
visional status. establishing Division 
Social Sciences the Foundation provided formal 
recognition the importance basic research 
the social sciences. The Foundation’s view- 
point was expressed recently its Director, 
Alan Waterman: 


“There great pressure the social sciences 
solve practical problems, but you look into 
practical problems, they seem back further 
and call for better understanding the prob- 
lems. have concentrated basic research. 
After all, only have authority support basic 
research. Our two criteria for research project 
social sciences are, first, that have scientific 
approach secondly that really fundamental. 


Alpert, “Congressmen, Social Scientists, 
and Attitudes Toward Federal Support Social 
Science Research,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1958), pp. 682-686; Harry Alpert, 
“The Government’s Growing Recognition Social 
Science,” the American Academy 
Political and Social Science, 327 (January, 1960), 
pp. 59-67. 


Many these projects are fundamental some 
our most important problems.” 


Thus, 1961, contrast 1946, find 
ourselves the somewhat ironic, but enviable, 
position having both congressmen and agency 
officials urging more adequate federal support 
basic research the social 


Offices Appropriation for 1962, 
Hecrings Before the Subcommittee the Com- 
mittee Appropriations, House Representatives, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, First Session, Part 
Washington, C.: Government Printing Office, 
1961, 401. 

The National Science Foundation indicated that 
the appropriation level approved the House 
Representatives, $6,900,000 would available 
fiscal year 1962 for support basic research the 
social sciences. the full amount requested 
President Kennedy were granted Congress, 
$7,500,000 would become available for social science 
research. See Independent Offices Apprupriations, 
1962, Hearings Before the Subcommittee the 
Committee Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, First Session, 
Washington, C.: Government Printing Office, 
1961, 691. Since final congressional action re- 
sulted 1962 appropriation NSF $263,- 
250,000, the amount available for the social sciences 
will fall somewhere between 6.9 and 7.5 million 
dollars. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Calendar Annual Meetings, October and 
November. Oct. Pennsylvania Sociological 
Society, Penn. State University. Oct. 20-21, Coun- 
cil Cooperation Teacher Education, 
Washington, C.; Info—H. Boozer, Ameri- 
can Council Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, Oct. Society for 
the Scientific Study Religion, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dittes, 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. Nov. 2-5, Conference 
Mathematical Models the Social and Be- 
havioral Sciences, Cambria, Calif.; 
Massarik, Graduate School Business, University 
California, Los Angeles. Nov. 
Sociological Association, Milwaukee; 
Joseph McGee, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
Nov. Society for the Study Sex, 
New York City; Info—Hugo Beigel, 138 
St., New York 28. Nov. 9-11, Gerontological 
Society, Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. Nov. 
12-15, Biennial Conference the Family 
Service Association America, New York 
City; Info—A. Taylor, FSAA, 215 Park Avenue 
South, New York Nov. 13-17, American Public 
Health Association, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 16-18, National Association for Mental 
Health, Miami, Fla. Nov. 16-19, American An- 


thropological Association, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Bureau Social Science Research, 
Inc., Washington, C., which recently moved 
new quarters 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington C., has appointed Samuel 
Klausner from the Bureau Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, and George Rosen- 
berg, from the Carnegie Institute Technology, 
Research Associates. Klausner will studies 
social psychology and Rosenberg will direct re- 
search the sociology occupations and profes- 
sions. 

The Bureau has established summer fellowship 
program for training survey research techniques. 
Recent graduates the social sciences who intend 
continue with graduate study the field are 
being offered practical experience the application 
research methods. Fellows will participate 
various aspects the Bureau’s on-going projects 
and observe other research organiza- 
tions and government agencies the Washing- 
ton area during the ten-week program. 


Pacific Sociological Association. New offi- 
cers, elected the 1961 meeting last spring, are 
follows: Robert Nisbet, President; Orrin 
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Klapp (Southern), Santo Camilleri (Cen- 
tral), and Robert James (Northern), Vice- 
Presidents; Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Otto Larsen, Advisory Council. 
Kingsley Davis, Aubrey Wendling, Wilson Rec- 
ord, John Foskett, and Clarence Schrag re- 
main members the Advisory Council and Walter 
Martin, Representative the Council the 
American Sociological Association. The 1962 meet- 
ings the Association will held the Sacra- 
mento Inn, April with Wilson Record 
charge local arrangements. 


Pennsylvania Sociological Society will hold 
its Twelfth Annual Meeting Pennsylvania State 
University October and Participating the 
sessions are Otto von Mering, Paul Foreman, Ed- 
ward Harper, and Robert Eshleman, with 
Paul Hare giving the luncheon address. Two work- 
shops will offered, one chaired Kirk Dan- 
sereau sponsored reesarch, and the other 
the recruitment and training sociologists. 

Officers the Society are Roy Buck, President; 
Carolyn Zeleny, President-Elect; and Konstantin 
Symmons, Treasurer. 


The Population Council offering about 
twenty-five fellowships for study population 
the predoctoral and postdoctoral quali- 
fied persons from any country, with particular 
consideration given those from economically 
underdeveloped areas. Applications must com- 
pleted February, 1962. For further information, 
write to: Fellowship Secretary, The Population 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


The Social Science Research Council invites 
inquiries and requests for the detailed announce- 
ment its annual fellowship and grant research 
programs including predoctoral and postdoctoral 
training, faculty research, and grants-in-aid. In- 
ternational Conference Travel Grants will again 
offered American social scientists for travel 
certain meetings outside North America. 

Under joint sponsorship with the American 
Council Learned Societies, grants will of- 
fered mature scholars for research certain 
foreign areas. Grants for research Africa south 
the Sahara, contemporary China, Latin America, 
and the Near and Middle East (including North 
Africa) will administered the Council; those 
for Asian, Slavic, and East European studies will 
administered the American Council 
Learned Societies, which correspondence relating 
the latter programs should directed. Applica- 
tions, which for some categories awards are due 
November should addressed the Social 
Science Research Council, Fellowships and Grants, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Brown University. Appointed—Robert 
Burnight, Adjunct Professor, formerly the 
University Connecticut; Eugene Friedmann, 
Associate Professor, formerly the University 
Wisconsin, who with Burnight also member 
the research staff the newly established Center 
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for Aging Research supported the National 
Schulze, Associate Professor; William Rosen- 
gren, Assistant Professor. leave—Sidney 
Goldstein, research internal migration 
Denmark supported Guggenheim fellow- 
ship and Social Science Research Council faculty 
fellowship. Resigned—Dennis Wrong, ac- 
cept position the New School for Social 
Research. Awarded—to Kurt Mayer and Sidney 
Goldstein, who recently completed study 
small business growth and survival, three-year 
grant from the National Science Foundation 
study the impact metropolitization social 
and demographic processes;—to Basil Zimmer, 
grants for research from the Office Educa- 
tion and the Small Business Administration ;—to 
William Rosengren, grant from the Associa- 
tion for the Aid Crippled Children for research 
expectant mothers. 

Established—a graduate program cultural 
anthropology under the direction Louis Gid- 
dings, whose archeological explorations Alaska 
last summer were supported the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Dwight Heath, who collected 
materials for the University’s Haffenreffer Museum 
the American Indian field trip through 
Mexico and Guatemala, and Other 
—Harold Pfautz Co-Director demon- 
stration project involving the operation reha- 
bilitation center for emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents supported the U.S. Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


University California, Berkeley. Ap- 
pointed—Joseph Lohman, Dean the 
School Criminology and Professor Criminol- 
ogy, formerly Treasurer the State Illinois 
and Lecturer criminology and sociology the 
University Chicago. 


Columbia University Graduate School 
Business and The Institute Life Insurance. 
Other—A jointly sponsored conference Ameri- 
can population trends was held October 1-3, 
Arden House for thirty leading social scientists from 
colleges and universities throughout the United 
States and thirty prominent life insurance officials. 
Among the participants were Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner the U.S. Bureau Labor Statistics; 
Kingsley Davis, University California, Berkeley; 
Simon Kuznets, Harvard University; and Robert 
Merton, Columbia University. 


Cornell University. Appointed—Robert Mc- 
Ginnis, teach and conduct research the De- 
partment; Gordon Streib, Acting Chairman for 
the year 1961-62; Wayne Thompson, Director 
the Cornell Social Science Research Center; 
Robert Marsh, Assistant Professor Sociology, 
formerly the University Michigan, who will 
also participate the China Program the De- 
partment Far Eastern Studies; Pertti Pelto, 
Assistant Professor Anthropology, formerly 
the University California, Berkeley; Philip 
Taietz, Acting Head the Department Rural 
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Sociology; Ward Goodenough, Visiting Professor, 
from the University Pennsylvania; Martin 
Martel, Visiting Professor, from the State Uni- 
versity Iowa. 

leave—Robin Williams, Jr. and Charles 
Hughes, spend the year Fellows the 
Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral 
Sciences; Morris Edward Opler, continue re- 
search India with grant from the National 
Science Foundation; Allan Holmberg, who 
currently member the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee and Co-Chairman the State 
Department’s Panel Latin American Educa- 
tion; Lauriston Sharp, who will Visiting Pro- 
fessor the University California, Berkeley; 
William Reeder, during the fall term. Resigned 
—Murray Straus, who will Chairman 
the Department Home Management and Family 
Living and Professor Sociology the University 
Minnesota. 

Award—to Olaf Larson, Fulbright research 
grant join study the impact indus- 
trialization South Italy the University 
Naples;—to Edward Devereux and Urie Brom- 
fenbrenner for their research proposal Occupa- 
tional Roles and Parent-Child Relationships, the 
1960 Burgess Award from the National 
Council Family Relations. 

Established—a graduate Program Latin 
American Studies consisting the history, culture, 
language, and social structure Latin American 
countries and for which National Defense Educa- 
tion Act fellowships and research assistantships 
are available. Among the social scientists the 
Latin American Committee are Mayone Stycos, 
Director; Bert Ellenbogen; Rose Goldsen, who will 
spend year the University Buenos Aires 
1962; Allan Holmberg; Henry Landsberger, who 
will develop industrial and labor relations re- 
search program for the University Chile, and 
with the Institute Organization and Adminis- 
tration Santiago; Donald Sola, whose program 
the Quechua and Spanish languages supported 
Rockefeller Foundation grant; and William 
Whyte, whose project human problems 
industrial development the University En- 
gineering, Lima, Peru, supported Fulbright, 
National Institute Mental Health, and Institute 
International Education funds. 


Cornell Univeristy, Sloan Institute Hospi- 
tal Appointed—Ray Elling, As- 
sistant Professor Hospital Administration and 
Field Director study sponsored the Joint 
Committee Graduate Education Public 
Health formed the American Public Health 
Association, the Association Schools Public 
Health, and the Association State and Terri- 
torial Officers. Roemer, 
Research Professor Administrative Medicine, 
who also has National Institutes Health grant 
study medical staff organization and hospital 
performance. Awarded—to Louise Merz, second 
post-doctoral fellowship Behavioral Sciences and 
Medicine the Russell Sage 


Joan Dodge and Rodney White, grants for studies 
nurses. 

Other—The Institute received five-year grant 
from the Alfred Sloan Foundation continue 
research the sociological aspects health or- 
ganization and care. 


Duke University. Appointed—George 
Maddox, Associate Professor, formerly Millsaps 
College; Howard Gall, Research Associate, for- 
merly Washington University and the St. Louis 
County Health Department; Herman Turk, Asso- 
ciate Editor Sociological Inquiry John McKin- 
ney, the editorial board Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems and special research committees 
the International Gerontological Association and 
the Gerontological Society. Elected—Alan 
the Executive Committee the 
Southern Sociological Society. Awarded—to Kurt 
Back, co-author with Reuben Hill and 
Mayone Stycos, the Burgess Award the 
National Council for Family Relations for their 
book, The Family and Population Control, selected 
the best research monagraph the family 
published during 1959-1960. 


Florida State University. Appointed—John 
Folger, Dean the Graduate School and Pro- 
fessor Sociology, formerly Associate Director 
Research, Southern Regional 
Board; Rushing, Assistant Professor 
Sociology, formerly the University North 
Carolina; Leland Axelson, Lecturer; Meyer 
the editorial boards the Interna- 
tional Journal Comparative Sociology published 
Karnatak University, India and the Review 
Political Studies published Madrid. Promoted 
—Russell Middleton, Associate Professor, who 
also received Faculty Research Award. 


University Hawaii. Appointed—Reuel 
Denney, Visiting Professor American Studies and 
Sociology, from the University Chicago 
program sponsored the newly established In- 
stitute American Studies under the International 
College the “East-West Center” which was 
opened last February through initial appropria- 
tion ten million dollars Congress; 
Cheng, Department Chairman; Raymond Saku- 


moto, Instructor. leave—Clarence Glick, 


former Department Chairman, who will serve 
Fulbright Professor the University Mysore, 
India during the 1961-1962 academic year. 

Other—J. Milton Yinger was Visiting Profes- 
sor Sociology from Oberlin College last spring 
and summer; Okada, Jaffe, and 
Gordon Barker formed the visiting staff during 
the summer session; Lind was charge 
special session “Hawaii: Social Science 
Laboratory” the Tenth Pacific Science Congress 
which met August 21-September Participating 
sociologists were Bernard Hormann, Yukiko 
Kimura, Robert Schmitt, and Douglas Yama- 
mura. 


University Massachusetts. Appointed— 
Milton Gordon, Professor Sociology; Robert 
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Burns, Jr., Assistant Professor Anthropology, 
formerly the University Delaware; Jerome 
Laulicht, fall Visiting Lecturer from the Berkshire 
Farm for Boys; Harris Chaiklin, spring Visiting 
Lecturer from Smith College; Edwin Driver, 
Research Director project conducted the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Research Project and 
supported National Institutes Health funds 
the Northampton State Hospital. leave— 
Lewis Yablonsky, who will Visiting Lecturer 
the University California, Los Angeles; Francis 
two-year study the culture four East African 
tribes. 

Awarded—to Thomas Wilkinson, 10,000 
dollar grant from the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice organize series demographic studies 
the State, and also University Research Council 
grant;—to Wendell King, Edwin Driver, 
Joseph Lopreato, and Francis Conant, University 
Research Council grants. Other—The Board 
Trustees has approved Ph.D. program sociol- 
ogy and has provided the Department with 
number fellowships for graduate students. 


University North Carolina. Appointed— 
Elaine Burgess, formerly the Women’s Col- 
lege, Richard Cramer, Albert Higgins, Don- 
ald Irish, Hallowell Pope, and Jean Thrasher, 
Research Associates the Institute for Research 
Social Science; Cramer and Pope, also Instruc- 
tors Sociology, and Thrasher, also Research 
Associate the Social Research Section, Division 
Health Affairs; John Kosa, Research Associate 
Professor Biostatistics the School Public 
Health and Lecturer Sociology; Norman Miller, 
Associate Professor Epidemiology the School 
Public Health, formerly Duke University. 
Promoted—Ernest Campbell, Associate Pro- 
fessor; William Noland, Kenan Professor; 
Ruth Searles, Assistant Professor; Richard 
Simpson, Associate Professor. 

Awarded—to Charles Bowerman and Ernest 
Campbell, U.S. Office Education grant 
study social factors educational aspirations and 
achievement among Negro Bower- 
man, also, Social Security Administration grant 
for research unwed motherhood;—to Daniel 
Price, American Public Welfare Association 
grant for replication and expansion study aid 
dependent children previously conducted 
Gordon Blackwell and Raymond Gould; 
also, Social Science Research Council grant 
supplement the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Bureau the Census funds for 1960 census 
monograph Negro demography. 

leave—Guy Johnson, survey educa- 
tional institutions several African countries dur- 
ing the fall; William Noland, serve Ford 
Foundation Visiting Professor Indiana Uni- 
versity for the fall semester, and, during spring and 
summer, study business executive behavior cross- 
culturally Europe. 


Ohio State University. Appointed—A. Eu- 
gene Havens, Instructor Rural Sociology, who 


will also conduct studies adoption and diffusion 
farm innovations. Promoted—Everett 
Rogers, Associate Professor Rural 
Joseph Crymes, Assistant Professor Rural 
Sociology. 


University Oregon. Appointed—Reuben 
Hill, Visiting Professor from the Univeristy 
Michigan, during the past summer; Roland 
Pellegrin, Director the Institute for Community 
Studies and Professor Sociology, formerly 
Louisiana State University. Promoted—Theodore 
Johannis, Jr., Associate Professor; Kenneth 
Polk, Assistant Professor Awarded—to Robert 
Ellis, National Institute Mental Health grant 
study aspects college success, who also 
directing evaluation studies the University’s 
Honors College, supported Carnegie Founda- 
tion grant, and the University’s Advanced Place- 
ment Program;—to Johnson, Jr., National 
Institute Mental Health grant for study 
values two communities. leave—Walter 
Martin, Professor and Chairman the Depart- 
ment, continue demographic studies Europe 
last spring and summer; John Foskett, study 
community structures and adjustment old age 
Europe during the 1961-62 academic year. 

Other—Kenneth Polk was Director the Ju- 
venile Court Summer Institute sponsored the 
University and the Oregon Juvenile Judges As- 
sociation. The visiting staff included James 
Short, Jr., Donald Garrity, Kim Nelson, Maurice 
Harmon, Walter Bailey, Rudolf Dreikurs, 
Douglas Grant, and Marguerite Grant. 


University Pennsylvania. Appointed-— 
Philip Rieff, Professor, formerly the University 
California, Berkeley; Philip Sagi, Associate 
Professor, formerly the Office Population 
Research Princeton University; Norman Kaplan, 
Associate Professor, formerly Cornell University 
Arthur Shostak, Assistant Professor, formerly 
Princeton University; Henry Elsner, Jr., Instructor, 
formerly the University Michigan. Promoted 
—Seymour Levantman, Assistant Professor. 

Awarded—to William Kephart, Chairman 
Research, National Council Family Relations, 
research grant study premarital and family 
background this past summer;—to Digby Balt- 
zell, Social Science Research Council grant-in- 
aid for work the writings Mark and 
Tocqueville. Elected—Dorothy Thomas, Presi- 
dent the American Section the International 
Union for the Scientific Study Population; Vin- 
cent Whitney, the Board Directors the 
Population Association America, who also 
the Advisory Committee the Social Security 
Administration’s Research Program. 

Other—Marvin Wolfgang, American Sociologi- 
cal Association delegate the Sixth International 
Congress Social Defense (UNESCO) Belgrade 
last May presented paper and served Soci- 
ology Rapporteur, and, under the auspices the 
Italian Ministry Justice, participated con- 
ferences legal and correctional groups Rome; 
Jeremiah Shalloo conducted seminar Prince- 
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ton for officials, professors, and newspapermen 
from Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America 
American Minority Peoples; Richard Lambert 
organized and chaired National Conference, 
sponsored the U.S. Office Education, 
Strengthening and Integrating South Asian Lan- 
guage and Area Studies the United States; 
Edward Hutchinson serving the United 
Nations sponsored Committee Nongovernmental 
Organizations for Human Rights. Announcement 
—the Population Research Center invites applica- 
tions for fellowships and internships made available 
through grants from the Population Council and 
Ford Foundation. Vincent Whitney Executive 
Director and Dorothy Thomas, Research Director. 


University Pittsburgh. Appointed—Jiri 
Nehnevajsa, Professor, formerly Columbia Uni- 
versity, who will continue his research for the Air 
Force Office Scientific Research; Peter New, 
Assistant Professor; Herbert Maccoby, Lecturer, 
and also serving with New the Graduate School 
Public Health; James Thompson, Acting 
Chairman for 1961-62; Verne Wright, Adminis- 
trative Officer. Returned the Department— 
Yang, year England and Japan 
studying urbanization under National Science 
Foundation grant and completing third volume 
Chinese society dealing with religion; David 
Rogers, who now completing analysis 
United States prisons. Others the Department 
Eaton, Professor; Erma Meyerson, 
Roger Nett, Howard Rowland, Associate Profes- 
sors; Robert Avery, Burkart Holzner, Richard 
Jung, Glenna Mars, Assistant Professors. 

Announcement—The Department Anthro- 
pology will begin publication, next January, 
Ethnology, international quarterly journal. Con- 
tributions all phases cultural social an- 
thropology are invited from scientists any 
country. Articles, well subscriptions and ap- 
plications for exchange, may sent George 
Murdock, Editor, Department Anthropology, 
University Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


University Rajasthan, Established 
University Department Sociology for post- 
graduate studies and research under the direction 
Unnithan, Head, with Yogendra Singh 
and Indra Deva appointed the staff. The De- 
partment preparing open Applied Sociologi- 
cal Section where research projects will under- 
taken the teaching staff and others. American 
scholars interested promoting sociological re- 
search India may contact Dr. Un- 
nithan, University Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Rajasthan, Jaipur, India. 


Rutgers University. Established—an Urban 
Studies Center undertake program research, 
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teaching, and extension designed help New Jer- 
sey communities and the New York and Philadel- 
phia metropolitan regions solve their urban prob- 
lems. The Center supported two Ford 
Foundation grants, one for research and extension, 
and the other, bring community leaders the 
Campus for year’s training the field urban 
studies through the Rutgers Urban Fellowship 
Program. Six Fellows have been appointed for the 
academic year, 1961-1962. 

Appointed—Robert Gutman, Professor So- 
ciology the Graduate School and Director 
Research the new Urban Studies Center. 


San Fernando Valley State College. Ap- 
pointed—John Kelley, Assistant Professor So- 
ciology; John Crowther, Promoted— 
Peter Geiser, Associate Professor, who also 
leave Visiting Professor the American 
University Cairo. Other—Joseph Ford ac- 
cepted five-year appointment City Planning 
Commissioner for Los Angeles and will also spend 
the spring semester Madrid under Fulbright 
grant study and teach city planning and urban 
sociology; Edmund Carpenter, Associate Pro- 
fessor Anthropology, Chairman the new 
Department Anthropology which was separated 
from the expanding Department Sociology and 
Anthropology last September. Members the 
new Department include Raoul Naroll, Associate 
Professor; Joan Rayfield, Assistant Professor; 
Gibson, Instructor; and February, 1962, Dorothy 
Lee, Professor Anthropology. 


University Washington. Established—The 
Institute for Sociological Research, new re- 
search adjunct the Department Sociology, 
with Otto Larsen Director. The Institute will 
provide special facilities and technical assistance 
faculty members the development 
their research projects. The Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory will longer exist 
separate entity, since its research program will be- 
come part the new institute. Primary support 
for the Institute will come from grants and con- 
tracts. The first study utilize the new facility 
involves 58,000 dollar, two-year project spon- 
sored the U.S. Public Health Service with 
Wesley Wager, Assistant Professor Sociology, 
and Thomas Holmes, Professor Psychiatry, 
principal investigators. The Office Population 
Research will continue independent research 
branch the Department. 

Retired—George Lundberg, from active 
service last June when was honored special 
testimonial dinner. Awarded—to Calvin Schmid 
grant attend the International Statistical In- 
stitute Paris last September. 
Dodd, during the fall semester. 
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The City History: Its Origins, Its Trans- 
formations, and Its Prospects. 
Mumrorp. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
World, 1961. xi, 657 pp. $11.50. 


this extraordinary book short review. The 
author has too much say too many facets 
the history urban civilization for that 
feasible. More than that, his scholarship, 
his intellectual virtuosity, his fine literary style 
and his moral sensitivity must experienced 
directly appreciated. Although the 
reader may disagree with Mumford many 
points, will have grant that has had 
sharp encounter with one the most in- 
surgent minds our times. 

Unlike The Culture Cities, which began 
with the medieval period, this book reaches 
back into prehistoric life archaeological 
record. During the intervening twenty-three 
years, moreover, Mumford’s thought has been 
greatly enriched. The result far more 
powerful argument for his point view than 
found the earlier book. 

The City History manifestly critical 
treatise: the historical account seems often 
but literary vehicle for the critical analy- 
sis. The author first traces the emergence 
urban institutions from man’s libidinal pre- 
occupations his prehistoric village life 
2500 B.C. then, contends, all the 
essential features the city were being. 
his central thesis, which might paraphrased 
the inhumanity man’s social systems. 
Every good and genuine expression man’s 
inner feelings and impulses, argues, even 
the purposefulness inherent nature itself, 
tends subverted the advance organ- 
ization and the consequent ascendance 
structural over personal requirements. The 
tendency revealed the neglect and corrup- 
tion city design well the forms 
collective behavior. Only the medieval town, 
notably thirteenth century Sienna, was there 
any abatement the regimentation persons, 
real appreciation the human scale and 
striving for organic unity. Thereafter, contends 
Mumford, the growth and aggrandizement 


the city proceeded apace. Urban development 
came under the domination militaristic prin- 
ciples, embodied baroque design, and, 
caught its own momentum, swept 
massive proportions the proliferating meg- 
alopolis. Occasional exceptions the reckless 
trend such mercantilist Amsterdam and 
“elegant Bath,” had little influence models 
for controlled, organic growth. Nor have the 
lessons Ebenezer Howard’s garden cities 
deterred the spawning drab suburbs. The 
piling great densities, the spreading slum, 
the multiplication skyscrapers, the wasteful 
crush traffic, the disregard the country- 
side are symptomatic indifference basic 
human values. Thus the city, concludes the 
author, has failed its purpose; has failed 
set men free and promote their civic 
virtures. that failure attributes the 
sickness modern society. 

For all the wisdom 
The City History one becomes aware 
that the author spends much his time look- 
ing backward. The reader may wonder, too, 
whether the benign medieval town not 
figment Mumford’s romanticism. Did the 
residents medieval Sienna rise higher 
moral achievement than that attained 
modern man? What, fact, are the moral 
various arrangements form 
and space cities? The monumental con- 
tributions western civilization that came out 
the collection mud and wattle huts hud- 
dled close about fetid lanes, which was sixth 
fourth century, B.C., Athens, least calls 
into question Mumford’s strong convictions 
about the importance design. That must 
learn from the past order control the 
future scarcely argued. But which 
lessons are appropriate and how they are 
applied rapidly changing and vastly compli- 
cated social system are debatable matters. 
Mumford’s suggestion that the rate change 
should reduced and controlled that 
more coherent development might ensue. From 
such brilliant diagnosis might have come 
more substantial prescription. 

have stressed the critical content the 
book, for that its chief concern. The student 
urban history, however, will find rich 
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descriptive materials and provocative ideas. 
will prove valuable teaching resource. 
Amos 
University Michigan 


Statistical Geography: Problems Analyzing 
Cuzzort, and Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1961. vii, 191 pp. $6.00. 


The contents this book are accurately 
described its subtitle. Various problems in- 
volving the scientific use areal data are 
discussed, and some solutions are proposed. 
The purpose the book, however, was more 
review the current state knowledge with 
respect areal problems than was propose 
solutions. Attention restricted primarily 
those classes problem for which correlation 
coefficient appropriate summarizing con- 
cept. Three problems within this general class 
are given extensive consideration: (1) the 
problem scale the fact that correlations 
among variables describing areal units vary 
with the size the units used; (2) the prob- 
lem composition the fact that areal cor- 
relations may explainable largely terms 
differential composition between the various 
(relatively heterogenous) areas selected for 
analysis; and (3) the problem contiguity 
the fact the adjacent areas are more 
than randomly chosen pairs areas (at least 
many characteristics). 

The principal difficulty with the book that 
heavily padded bring book size. 
Chapter especially, the authors dwell 
great length very elementary statements and 
concepts. While this padding unfortunate, 
should not detract from the very real 
contributions contained the book. Not the 
least these contributions the bibliography 
and its annotation contained the text. Here, 
readily accessible form, are described the 
works geographers, economists, sociologists, 
and others concerned with areal problems. 
(Duncan possesses the scholar’s zeal for musty 
corners and often rediscovers significant but 
overlooked 

The discussion the problem scale 
largely summarization existing knowledge, 
with effective illustrative data. With respect 
composition, the authors have some very 
interesting things say. particular, they 
present means estimating component rates 
when only gross rates and areal correlations 
are known. The structure similar stand- 
ardization, but works the opposite direction. 
The specific models involve assumptions the 
generality whose application unknown. The 
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authors discuss the problem contiguity and 
discuss various ways measuring the effect 
“nearness.” Their discussion is, many 
ways, preliminary. Clearly, the phenomenon 
exists, but how should interpreted 
another question. The authors seem regard 
the contiguity effect something con- 
trolled and eliminated, the same sense that 
time series correlations should purged 
the lack independence between adjacent 
observations. This reviewer takes somewhat 
different approach the existence the con- 
tiguity effect and not convinced the 
authors’ discussion. This spatial effect the 
major basis upon which the field ecology 
reality removed possible. 
THEODORE ANDERSON 
State University 


Methods Regional Analysis: Introduction 
association with BRAMHALL, GERALD 
Leon Moses, Price, and 
New York: John 
Wiley Sons; Cambridge, Mass.: Technology 
Press, Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
1960. xxix, 784 pp. $9.50. 


his earlier book, Location and Space 
Economy (1956), Isard postulated general 
location theory, which promised supple- 
ment and implement later date present- 
ing both over-all framework and specific tech- 
niques for the analysis regional problems and 
what termed “spatial interaction phenom- 
ena.” This promise defines the content his 
most recent contribution the field regional 
science. Here the emphasis upon under- 
standing the structure and organization 
regions, both internally and system parts 
interdependent space economies. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted examination particular 
methods techniques which may some de- 
gree increase such understanding and thereby 
contribute both the solution specific 
regional problems and the development 
more adequate theoretical frameworks. Arbi- 
trarily (since regional and interregional linkages 
constitute continuous field) but logically (since 
population change and economic 
fluence each other), Isard begins presenting 
the principal techniques population projection 
and migration estimation. brief assessment 
the assets and liabilities each method 
given clear-cut terms. The same general 
procedure then followed for such techniques 
regional income estimation, interregional flow 
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analysis, regional cycle and multiplier analysis, 
industrial location procedures, input-output 
techniques, industrial complex analysis, inter- 
regional linear programming, and the use 
gravity and potential models. Valuable such 
expositions may be, they cannot themselves 
provide unified conception regional struc- 
ture and interrelationships. Recognizing this, 
Isard concludes with stimulating and original 
consideration the extent which the con- 
tributions the separate analytical approaches 
can grouped form comprehensive syn- 
thesis which both conceptually and operation- 
ally valid. 

This sparse outline hardly does justice 
what every way important and ground- 
breaking piece work. The book performs 
valuable service summarizing the existing 
state knowledge area where final 
answers—if such things exist—are long way 
off. But beyond this, pioneers synthesizing 
diverse approaches the understanding 
many aspects spatial relationships and 
suggesting directions which new research at- 
tempts may most fruitful. continually 
critical guide, the best sense the term, 
growing number studies which have 
previously remained scattered and frequently 
isolated from other conceptual and empirical 
work for which they have direct relevance. 

Sociologists may find this easy book 
bypass the rationalization that economic 
analysis written economist for other 
economists. believe this view misses the point. 
The focus Isard’s study interdependence 
analysis, area which crucial under- 
standing many situations which are custom- 
arily defined sociological. terms tra- 
ditional disciplines, true, economic theory 
and research are given main consideration, 
partly because they have far provided the 
major part the pertinent materials. Yet Isard 
sees very clearly that, Parsons and Smelser 
have written, “concrete economic processes are 
always conditioned non-economic factors 
which are most clearly apparent the para- 
metric characteristics the non-economic sub- 
systems the society” that sociological and 
political research and theory are not only rele- 
vant but essential regional interdependence 
analysis. Chapter for example, contains two 
appendixes, one dealing with the application 
scaling and latent structure techniques loca- 
tion analysis take into account such conse- 
quential non-economic factors community 
attitudes and political organization; the other 
devoted the use factor analysis the 
delineation regions. Sociologists again should 
find stimulation chapter 12, where the second 
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five channels synthesis emphasizes 
urban-metropolitan structure, where the third 
channel probes the possibilities urban complex 
analysis, and where the fourth channel, recog- 
nizing that “society transcends the economic,” 
suggests the need include system values 
and goals any model and translate specific 
manifestations goal-directed behavior into 
consistent weighted set social accounts 
roughly comparable income accounts. Here 
and elsewhere, however, greater attention the 
work such sociologists and ecologists 
Durkheim, Odum, and Hawley would seem 
warranted. 

Isard and his collaborators have taken 
long step forward systematizing the growing 
body literature which relevant for regional 
interdependence analysis. Yet, they realize, 
the actual network interdependencies over- 
whelming its complexities, particularly when 
its esssentially evolutionary nature stressed. 
Isard presents this study most modestly “only 
partial introduction” regional science and 
promises continuing exploration. Perhaps soci- 
ologists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
tive effort which, the least, could assess the 
contribution their fields can make interde- 
pendence analysis and the spatial aspects 
economic activity. 

HEATH WHITNEY 

University Pennsylvania 


Law and Contemporary Problems: Population 
Law. Durham, N.C.: The School, 1960. Vol. 
XXV, No. 252 pp. $2.50, paper. 


Although the vehicle seems foreign the 
subject matter, this issue the journal 


compilation provocative articles which 
make useful contribution the growing 
literature the problems created rapid 
population growth. total fourteen articles 
covers the dimensions the population prob- 
lem, its general implications for human culture, 
the utilization resources, eugenic considera- 
tions, the points view American Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism, its manifestation and 
disposition the underdeveloped areas, the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, Japan, and the legal and 
political aspects population control the 
United States. 

Although every one these essays has some- 
thing recommend it, few deserve special 
mention. The two articles the Protestant 
and Catholic views are 
histories the accommodation theological 
doctrine changing world. Although the 
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moral issues are still posed the microcosmic 
level the parents and family, increasing 
concern being directed the larger social 
issues involved. 

somewhat similar vein, Mauldin traces 
the vacillating policies the official policies 
toward population control the Sino-Soviet 
The sporadic attempts rationalize 
birth control and abortion with the anti-Mal- 
thusian dogmas Marxism are attempted 
terms other ideologies surrounding the 
status women, the right women work, 
and public health. 

The main contribution this volume lies 
the really useful summaries variety 
specialized fields research that pro- 
vides. Tietze summarizes current knowledge 
about the use and effectiveness contracep- 
tion, sterilization, and abortion; Osborn sum- 
marizes research fertility differentials in- 
cluding intelligence Jaffe 
summarizes the population problems the 
underdeveloped areas; Agarwala reviews the 
family planning surveys India; and Back, 
Hill, and Stycos review fertility research 
Puerto Rico. The issue also contains useful 
review the legal status sterilization, abor- 
tion, and contraception throughout the United 
States with some interesting commentary 
the recent political controversy over birth con- 
trol and foreign aid programs. 

the concluding essay, Arthur Miller, 
professor law, focuses subject that 
social scientists have largely ignored—the 
social and political consequences rapid pop- 
ulation growth. His article 
hypothesis that rapid population growth results 
increased governmental control, the bureau- 
cratization society, and the diminution 
individual liberties. ironic that sociologists 
have had little say this whole subject. 

WESTOFF 

New York University 


Aging Western Societies. Edited ERNEST 
Burcess. Foreword DoNAHUE. 
Chicago, Ill.: University Chicago Press, 
1960. xvi, 492 pp. $7.50. 

The establishment any body knowledge 
human behavior reliable and worthy 
scientific recognition requires its efforts 
remove itself from particularism and move 
toward the comparative approach. This volume 
marks major step the part the re- 
cently emerging field social gerontology 
gain such recognition. also symptom of, 
well factor in, the development 
systematic discipline the study the aged 
population. 
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Aging Western Societies, edited “re- 
tired” Professor Burgess, the third volume 
series handbooks prepared under the di- 
rection the Inter-University Training Insti- 
tute Social Gerontology, centered the Uni- 
versity Michigan. Part One, consisting 
eleven chapters (four them with Burgess 
author co-author) deals with comparative 
data and trends such subjects population 
structure, employment and retirement, income 
and medical insurance, housing, research, etc. 
Part Two consists fourteen case studies from 
several European countries, most them 
nationals these countries, such topics 
housing, family relations, senior centers, 
etc. And Part Three presents statistical sup- 
plement comparative data conditions 
aging populations different countries. 

Burgess’ introductory chapter provides 
with the background for understanding the 
emergence aged population and its prob- 
lems—in particular, consequences the 
industrial revolution. The appearance the 
factory system, urbanism and conjugal 
families, and large-scale organizations, to- 
gether with the results progress personal 
and public health—all these have contributed 
the increase numbers and proportions 
aged persons. And equally important, they 
have contributed the paradox increase 
numbers accompanied decline the 
aged’s function, role, and status. 

The Introduction sets the stage for what 
follows the other chapters dealing with 
specific topics. Especially important today 
the discussion employment and retirement 
which the confused and unsettled nature 
American policies made apparent. The same 
true with regard the current controversy 
over health insurance. But more crucial this 
controversy the point, made clear the 
chapter Income Maintenance and Medical 
Insurance, Wilbur Cohen (formerly 
the University Michigan, and now Assistant 
Secretary Health, Education, and Welfare) 
that “countries varying background, and 
with varying economic and political ideologies 
Sweden, Spain, Yugoslavia—have 
some kind health insurance program under 
public auspices.” Indeed, all European countries 
(except Finland) have such programs which 
include health insurance protection for the 
aged. United States amost alone among 
the major industrial countries the world 
which not have some kind government- 
sponsored health insurance medical care 
program for least large groups industrial 
workers.” 
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Furthermore, the data supplied 
volume suggests that progress health and 
other areas apparently not related the 
issue “socialized” vs. “private enterprise” 
medicine. 

One the few attempts the volume 
some nomothetic level generalization from 
the variety data from the Western societies 
described made Havighurst his chapter 
“Life beyond Family and Work”: (1) 
Upper- and upper-middle-class people have more 
opportunity for ego support their later years 
and are more need it. (2) Workers are the 
objects efforts social agencies (public 
and private) for ego support. (3) Because 
their different family structure and role within 
it, rural individuals have the least need for ego 
support old age. 

Anderson’s chapter research aging 
points the “infancy” sophisticated em- 
pirical studies the “aged” and the aging 
process beyond the level medico-biological 
aspects. addition, there the growing recog- 
nition the need recruit and train advanced 
researchers, well new students the 
field social gerontology. 

this connection, this reviewer wishes 
take note the retarded rate formal recog- 
nition the part the American Sociological 
Association the field social gerontology, 
for example, contrast the Psychological 
Association. The probability that such field 
will turn out fad highly doubtful. The 
realities involved beyond the classroom (and 
the hotel convention rooms) are imperative 
ones—hence the equal need apply the tools 
and logic sociology order enhance the 
reliability knowledge regarding the aged and 
aging, and ensure sound bases for social 
and individual decisions well. 

Finally, Burgess’ “Résumé 
tions” essay lists emerging issues—many 
which were treated great detail the 
recent White House Conference Aging— 
that might clarified more systematic 
evaluation the experiences industrialized 
countries with large proportions aged per- 
sons. 

truly comparative approach, course, 
can made without cross-national designs 
constructed for the explicit purpose dis- 
cerning differences and similarities, 
the variables possibly accounting for the 
results. Before this can done, however, 
contribution such that represented Aging 
Western Societies essential first move. 


SHEPPARD 
Senate Special Committee Aging 


Housing and Economic Progress: Study 
the Housing Experiences Boston’s Middle- 
Income Families. Pub- 
lished for the Joint Center for Urban 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press and the Technology Press the Mass- 
achusetts Institute Technology, 1961. 
228 pp. $7.50. 


Two thirds this book devoted 
historic and analytic account the effective- 
ness with which Boston’s housing market has 
met the needs ever growing middle-income 
segment families. The remaining portion 
account the evolving spatial patterns 
Boston’s residential areas and features 
appraisal Hoyt’s sector thesis. For many 
readers this book’s contents will means 
offer entirely new material, for Lloyd Rodwin 
builds from several journal articles published 
about ten years ago (which turn reflected his 
own 1949 Harvard doctoral dissertation). These 
articles are substantially revised they are 
adapted, and empirical data for the 1956-58 
period have been added provide 
over-all span some 110 years. 

Rodwin documents the advantages that have 
accrued middle-income families from inno- 
vations mortgage financing during recent 
decades. Various factors have contributed 
great increase the ownership one-family 
homes. But the rental housing situation has 
means been satisfactory from the stand- 
point the actual potential tenant, and 
many families have effect been forced into 
ownership because equally promising rental 
prospects were lacking. The author’s main 
theme that rising income and rising 
standards demand, coupled with inadequate 
adjustments housing supply response 
such rises income and standards, are the 
sources most our vexatious problems 
housing and neighborhood development.” Al- 
though Professor Rodwin writes land 
economist and city planner, sociologists may 
well ponder his conclusions: that what 
term the housing problem itself most 
complex and ever changing discrepancy be- 
tween rising housing expectations and tradi- 
tional and inadequate stock housing; that the 
market mechanism which adaptations might 
expected come about various ways 
lagging and faulty; and that the largest bloc 
families transitional status-seeking im- 
proved housing are middle-income rather than 
low-income. 

Rodwin also deals with the effect rising 
income the spatial patterning Boston’s 
residential districts. has provided history 
shifts suburbanward made possible im- 
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proved transportation and greatly expanded 
purchasing power. This also paves the way 
for thorough critique Homer Hoyt’s thesis 
that within each metropolitan area residential 
land use tends differentiated according 
sectors out from the center and preserve 
these differences the course urban growth. 
Some substantiation Hoyt’s thesis found 
for Boston, but discrepancies are also observed 
and reported. Rodwin particularly questions 
the idea that fashionable residential areas ex- 
ercise sufficient drawing power influence 
significantly the movement intermediate- 
level residential areas. also suggests that the 
positive attractiveness functionally adequate 
Hoyt, the potential positive influence 
governmental policy guiding and, neces- 
sary, residential development 
trends. The author also deals with Firey’s 
critique the sector thesis, concluding that 
the brunt Firey’s reactions fail seriously 
invalidate generalizations, but that 
Firey’s approach deserves consideration 
dealing with cultural values and social struc- 
ture. 

may hope that the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies and Harvard, spon- 
sor this fine book, will continue promote 
studies enhancing our knowledge cities and 
our effectiveness working for better cities. 

University California, Berkeley 


Family and Class London Suburb. 
survey the Institute Community 
Studies. New York: Humanities Press, 1961. 
xiii, 187 pp. $4.50. 

This the fourth survey the Institute 
Community Studies, post-war English venture 
social research. Its director, Michael Young, 
now well-known public figure sociologist, 
journalist, political critic, founder Which 
(the English Consumers’ Report) and Where 
(to send your child school, 
English problem). The Institute works 
native tradition private investigation into 
public problems: Richard Titmuss was its first 
Chairman. could claim Booth and Rowntree 
among its ancestors: their studies Edwardian 
poverty are paralleled here the study the 
aged and the bereaved the inconspicuous 
unfortunates the modern welfare state. 

The Institute might also claim descent from 
Mass Observation: Charles Madge its present 
Chairman. There the same seeking after 


contact with the common man, the same aim 
empathetic reportage, the same attempt 
make articulate the inarticulate humanity 
the Bethnal Green “Mum” and the suburban 
housewife the doorstep. Nor have they been 
untouched the English version meticulous, 
quantified, scientific, social investigation—the 
political arithmetic tradition which has its con- 
temporary expression books like David 
Glass’s Social Mobility Britain. the other 
hand, they inherit little nothing the tra- 
ditional English interest industrial sociology 
which flourishes conspicuously Liverpool. 
far, the productive organization society: 
has eluded their studies family and class— 
fact they study status rather than class, 
distinction they make too little of—and, like 
Richard Hoggart’s, their men are shadowy 
figures compared with their 

From the point view the post-Parsonian 
study kinship industrial society, they add 
valuable data. Unfortunately they not, 
they might, attempt comprehensive re-state- 
ment this sociological topic relating their 
own findings other recent studies such 
those reported Litwak this journal. Their 
study the London suburb Woodford con- 
firms Litwak’s view the viability mutual 
aid among separated members family. The 
suburban pattern different from that the 
long-established working class life Bethnal 
Green, but the aged and the bereaved are 
looked after when they become dependent upon 
the aid their juniors. 

The all-pervading hierarchy the English 
social scene will strike American readers. 
the light this study suburbia, Bethnal 
Green more clearly seen protected from 
the cold winds snobbery its one-class 
composition and the close-knit framework 
its community interwoven families. more 
mobile society has created Woodford, and may 
eventually put end class principle 
But the English old snob Adam 
tenacious against social change. The middle- 
class suburbanite legitimizes his privileges and 
the same time expresses his resentment 
the modern shift class relations appeal 
status. Some actually believe that the rich 
have less money than the poor these days, and 
more are contemptuous the latter’s inability 
assimilate middle-class consumption patterns. 
Thus, class limits friendliness and friendliness 
short-hand for the complicated rules that 
govern behavior suburban pseudo-primary 
groups. 

University Birmingham 
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Der Soziale Auftrag der freien Berufe: Ein 
Beitrag zur Kultursoziologie der industriellen 
Berlin: Kiepenheuer Witsch, 1960. 340 pp. 
14.80. 


Between the social function the intelli- 
gentsia (“the creative production the 
representative cultural values,”) and the social 
function the experts lies the functional realm 
the professions (freie Berufe). The social 
function (or role) the professions derived 
from the particular combination creativity 
(professional career commitment) and applica- 
tion (translation knowledge into skills); that 
is, the professions function the agent inter- 
position. terms Parsonian pattern varia- 
bles, professions are universalistic. graphic 
representation the social function the pro- 
fessions (p. 280) sums the five theses Stieg- 
litz submits toward the end his historically 
founded exploration the sociological literature 
the professions. course, for American 
reader, does not read like survey occupa- 
tional sociology, nor intended one. The 
first half the book deals with sociology 
the intelligentsia, mainly within the frame- 
work Theodore Geiger. Since 
gentsia exclusivist its social relations the 
rest the society, the professions become 
effect the “intelligentsia society.” Not only 
the professions constitute the first public 
for the intelligentsia, but act transplanters 
the created representative values into the 
rest society. When Steiglitz asks his central 
question, “What the social role the pro- 
fessions?” uses the term “role” (Auftrag) 
all which connotations can 
the term, career-centered profession. Thus the 
profession Kulturberuf with three func- 
tions; intellectualization, rationalization, and 
criticism social existence. 

selected bibliography, predominantly Ger- 
man, included. 

Clarkson College Technology 


The Servants Power: History the Use 
Social Science American Industry. 
Loren Baritz. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1960. xii, 273 pp. $4.50. 

The Research Revolution. SILK. 
lustrated New York; Tor- 
onto; London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
244 pp. $4.95. 

The Servants Power history the 
use social science American industry. 
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Baritz, historian with considerable industrial 
experience, makes his history description and 
polemic. description the rise and ap- 
plication industrial psychology and industrial 
sociology, must reading for specialists 
these fields. The author has sought out the 
primary data through interviews, correspond- 
ence, and original documents, and has traced 
systematically the application social science 
industry since 1900. There are two chapters 
Hawthorne and managerial sociology which 
document the history Mayo’s work better 
than anything print. The interpretation 
the facts which Baritz has assembled fore- 
cast the title which selected for his book; 
for asserts business adopted social science 
only when increased the productivity the 
labor force, lowered costs, and/or reduced the 
pressures unionism. Moreover, finds that 
“throughout their professional history, indus- 
trial social scientists, without prodding from 
anyone, have accepted the norms America’s 
managers. seems that making con- 
tribution knowledge has been the essential 
purpose only few industrial social scien- 
tists.” further states that professors 
social science “did color their research and 
recommendations” because commitment 
management’s goals. 

evaluation this interpretation based 
what the author has told and what 
has not told me. What the author has told 
half-truth. can agree that some manage- 
ments have hired social scientists that they 
could trust aid them improving human 
relations and thereby believing hoping that 
they could get increased productivity lower 
costs. This does not shock me, for believe 
these goals consonant with belief free 
enterprise. Anyone who goes work for pri- 
vate industry knows that acceptance these 
goals may expected. cannot believe that 
many social scientists have sought reduce 
unionism either directly indirectly. they 
were employed for this purpose question that 
they had much effect. alleged Baritz, 
for example, that counseling was employed 
Western Electric reduce unionism dispel- 
ling grievances. are told that workers are 
relieved the catharsis counseling inter- 
view and that nothing really done improve 
the workers’ condition. Does Baritz think 
workers are fooled and cannot really discern 
injury their interests? any group work- 
ers think management exploiting them, the 
seed for unionization most certainly sown. 
There probably greater chance for applied 
social science evoke increased unionization 
than release it. This because new appli- 
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cations social science knowledge continually 
threaten change and destroy conventional 
patterns work group behavior the point 
where they are deemed most sacred the 
workers, i.e., selection, placement, promotion, 
merit rating, productivity standards, wages and 
incentives, grouping, lay-offs, absenteeism, and 
work techniques. 

Baritz can only see managers acting con- 
sonance with profit making and union busting. 
experience that this not true. Rather 
very wide range motivations may in- 
ferred from managerial behavior. Some these 
motives include desire feel important, 
well liked, make his company respected, 
considered “good” man, make his 
managerial job easier, considered “pro- 
fessional” manager, and on. also happens 
that many social scientists share the same 
motivations and enter industry for the same 
reasons. When social science applied in- 
dustry, may because both parties project 
mixed motives, and also true that many 
managers will not expect that this work “pay 
off” any immediate sense. Much activity goes 
industry under the rationale that 
“good for human relations,” “good for pub- 
lic relations,” “good for business,” without 
anyone knowing with certainty whether 
paying off the logics cost and efficiency. 
often supported general belief that 
the long-run interests the firm are improved. 

What the author does not tell also im- 
portant evaluating his interpretation. does 
not tell talking about social scien- 
tists who are hired salaried employees, 
professors who enter industry part-time con- 
sultants and researchers, social science pro- 
fessors who conduct basic research and are 
invited use industry field laboratory. 
seems lump all these together and 
say that all come accept management’s goals 
whatever they do. This gross blurring 
different social science roles. Most industrial 
sociologists have been seeking basic knowledge 
and most have worked with university and 
foundation funds. Those who accept industrial 
contracts almost always seek design their re- 
search such way achieve substantial 
additions knowledge. There nothing mys- 
terious about this. Either their universities 
insist upon it, their professional prestige and 
training compel it. See, for example, the pub- 
lished program objectives two the very 
largest industrial social science groups, the 
University Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter Columbia’s Bureau Applied Social 
Research. And what more significant, note 
that the result more than ten years such 


research has made such research centers focal 
points basic research progress. Certainly, 
the glasses one wears reveal different interpre- 
tations. good illustration may found 
Henry Landsberger’s Hawthorne Revisited, 
Cornell University Press, 1958. concludes 
that the critics read more into Mayo than 
Mayo and his associates had ever demonstrated 
reported their research. Baritz has turned 
his interpretation into polemic—half true and 
half false. For those among our profession who 
profess love science, the half-truth may 
wholesome warning. Social scientists have, 
however, often heeded that warning. apt 
example the University Washington Pub- 
lic Opinion Laboratory under Professor Stuart 
Dodd, which will not undertake political poll 
without agreement both political parties, 
nor industrial poll without the mutual con- 
sent both management and labor. 

The Research Revolution Leonard Silk, 
economist, stands marked contrast. The 
writer looks United States productivity and 
finds that research has contributed the more 
affluent life shared most Americans. 
concerned with the present growth rate which 
one half that Russia, but finds great 
promise the growing investment basic 
and applied research. points out that sys- 
tematic cultivation research new force 
and from may expect dynamic impetus 
production, for have now created re- 
search revolution. Two basic causes growth 
are found: the first set economic 
facts and the second, complex factors, in- 
cluding science, technology, population changes, 
religion, politics, class structure, and the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities men: their 
skills, their imaginations, their drives, and their 
courage. The two sets factors, cultural and 
economic, must conjoin growth occur. 
The two come together the act investment 
and that the genetic moment for economic 
growth. great new emphasis research 
and systematizing innovation, industry and 
government may now make regular provision 
for new developments and new investments. Silk 
concludes, “the coming together our time 
new ideas every field, new materials, new 
tools measurement and observation, new 
calculating devices, new instruments com- 
munication, new sources power, new informa- 
tion systems, new organizations schemes—all 
this producing the most powerful thrust 
have ever known.” long term growth pro- 
gram rests our schools, colleges, universities, 
laboratories, and all the other seed beds 


American talent. MILLER 
Indiana University 
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New York: Harper Bros., 1960. 
xiii, 254 pp. $4.50. 

Best known the academic audience for the 
book co-authored with Clinton Golden 
1942, The Dynamics Industrial Democ- 
racy, Harold Ruttenberg has had wide experi- 
ence the labor movement (Research Di- 
rector United Steelworkers America), 
government service (War Production Board 
and War Labor Board), and industry (Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Portsmouth Steel 
Company and Owner-President Stardrill- 
Keystone Company). Mr. Ruttenberg 
idealist, liberal, and student the “mean- 
ing America.” his view, the great ideas 
produced America are that poverty can 
conquered, that knowledge and freedom can 
shared, and that everyone can have the 
better things well the necessities life. 

Ruttenberg holds that much remains 
done extend freedoms and opportunities 
all Americans. Future national 


ments along these lines, contends, are in- 
extricably intertwined with and dependent upon 
the conquest poverty and illiteracy inter- 
nationally. America’s mission home 
enlarge upon opportunities for all citizens. Its 
mission the world aid people everywhere 
with self-development, extend the benefits 


world-wide welfare society all peoples. 
should this “not religious gospel, 
but conscious, dedicated national purpose 
and international foreign policy.” advocates 
that America work toward these central ob- 
jectives: (1) freedom for self-development 
all national groupings people; (2) equal 
chance for all self-developing nations inter- 
national trade; and (3) personal freedom 
built upon “life-giving” social-economic-political 
conditions. 

Furthering American economic and cultural 
development given considerable attention 
this book. Ruttenberg’s opinion, have 
developed economic system that defies tra- 
ditional labels and properly termed system 
welfare enterprise, devoted improved 
living standards for all. Such economic sys- 
tem can prosper only under conditions full 
employment and constantly rising productivity, 
conditions which have existed only during peak 
periods war and defense production. the 
current situation, increases productivity are 
lagging and full employment non-existent, 
largely because technological advances have 
decreased manpower needs. stimulate pro- 
ductivity and achieve full employment, Rutten- 
berg advocates “moral equivalent war” 
first suggested William James—a “war” 
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self-development home and co-development 
abroad raise cultural and living standards. 
discusses various programs for internal and 
international improvements, the key each 
being co-development all groups, factions, 
and interests. 

This less scholarly work than statement 
ideology, interpretation national pur- 
pose, and presentation stimulating ideas 
concerning the development America 
the world. doubt this book will dismissed’ 
some proponents what Ruttenberg calls 
“our conventional wisdom” radical pro- 
gram for the extension the welfare state. 
more than that, however; deserves at- 
tention those concerned with national goals 
and international relations. 

PELLEGRIN 

University Oregon 


Blue Collar Man: Patterns Dual Allegiance 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. xviii, 300 pp. $6.00. 


This study will command attention across 
several disciplines and union and manage- 
ment circles. The author, professor psy- 
chology and priest, focuses production 
workers’ divided loyalties union and manage- 
ment, and the attitudes involved foremen. 

Treated terms the developing concept 
“dual allegiance,” the data are based ten- 
year study packing house workers Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, and Kansas City. The 
book runs fifteen chapters, dealing with 
working neighborhoods the three 
backgrounds the union locals, participation 
rank-and-file, the worker’s attitudes toward 
the future his children, the company, the 
union, wage incentives, his career chances, 
grievances, strikes, etc. 

Father Purcell sees his chief finding con- 
firmation patterns dual allegiance. 
examines these uniformities mainly under the 
variables race, sex, and length service. 

Methodologists all shades between “hard” 
and “soft” poles will find something worthy 
Purcell’s methods. His basic technique was 
get firsthand knowledge long association 
with workers and off the job. supple- 
mented this intimacy with 790 formal inter- 
views, many which recorded. His rare 
rapport with interviewees shows trust-inspiring 
skills that might have transferred from exper- 
empowered confessor. Certainly the 
workers’ sharp judgments, broken utterances, 
quick turns thought, and regional expressions 
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graphically reveal them and their foremen. 
But the role priest apparently checked pro- 
fanity and the sidelights attitudes that come 
out name-calling, and obscured the status 
function often associated with command 
picturesque speech. 

Complementing his qualitative approach, the 
author translates his data into some sixty tables, 
thirty-nine which are distributed through the 
text. ties tables and interviews together with 
alternative interpretations points weak- 
nesses, relates his effort other studies, and 
scrutinizes exceptional cases that could pivot 
action new directions. 

some points this reviewer would have 
liked more sociological treatment. For example, 
the chapters wage incentives, worker’s as- 
pirations for their children, and participation 
the union, the variables age and educa- 
tion—earlier given tables—could have been 
assessed with those presented. The variables 
religion was taboo for inquiry the role 
priest, but political preferences were prob- 
ably known and might have been considered 
the disputes about individual and group in- 
centives and related attitudes toward the 
union, the gang, the job, foremen, company, 
stewards, and union shop, all which are 
statistically analyzed for some variables. Pur- 
cell regards the concept dual allegiance 
deficient explaining behavior during strikes. 
His explanations short-run behavior could 
have distinguished more explicitly between 
overt conformity during strikes—because 
the expedience and cynicism inherent fears 
individuals and coercions dominant 
figures—and silent dual allegiance for many 
despite the crisis. These strictures not alter 
the study’s methodological merit its value 
primary source and mine for secondary 
analyses. 

MELVILLE DALTON 

University California, Los Angeles 


Professional Satisfaction Among Swedish Bank 
Employees: Psychological Study. UNo 
Remitz. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1960. 
422 pp. Kr. 


Satisfaction among readers this book 
not simple response (if may adopt the 
author’s approach) but “extremely compli- 
cated reality” which difficult measure. 
depends the reader’s initial desires ex- 
pectations and the extent which the désires 
are satisfied during the period reading; in- 
deed, may shift for reasons external the 
reading sub-system. Perhaps, then natural 


that reviewer should somewhat baffled 
assessing this book’s contribution sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and other students hu- 
man behavior. 

There much its theoretical analysis that 
will delight systems theorists, but the subse- 
quent empirical analysis will leave them cold. 
The author finds impossible study large 
group people two points time (p. 23) 
and, hence, gives the possibility using 
dynamic model and exploring the moving 
equilibria necessary (p. 14) one “under- 
stand the problem satisfaction and 
able construct reliable yardstick meas- 
ure it.” 

The author modestly calls his work “an ex- 
plorative study,” and shares with his read- 
ers, frankly and fully, the lessons mistakes 
discovered the pilot studies, the chronicle 
difficulties encountered before the 1,100 ques- 
tionnaires were garnered, and the details the 
data analysis. These features make the book 
useful reading for the inexperienced social re- 
searcher. 

There are three parts. The first consists 
four chapters the concept satisfaction, 
review earlier studies, and accounts the 
planning and the execution the study. The 
second has five chapters which present the re- 
sults statistical analysis the questionnaires 
relating the level satisfaction professional 
attitudes, facts about the circumstances 
which the work was performed, demographic 
data concerning the bank employees, and sum- 
mary analyses. The final part describes the 
questionnaires, coding, and the technical ma- 

This study unusual its coverage 
white-collar workers segment the 
economy, not merely one establishment, and 
the thoroughness and excellence the data 
collection and analysis. Somewhat disappoint- 
ing the result that most the explanation 
variations satisfaction terms position 
the occupational hierarchy (supervisory 
non-supervisory) and salary, with minor con- 
tributions made some other factors. 
new motivational components experiential 
and situational factors are developed. 

The possibilities the questionnaire ap- 
proach have been exploited skillfully. How- 
ever, something more needed realize the 
author’s goal, perhaps union extensive in- 
terviewing, anonymous questionnairing, inten- 
sive observation, and systematic experimenta- 
tion. Short this, the measurement 
satisfaction property system and the 
discovery the more important relationships 
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affecting will remain mirage. The author 
was courageous aim high; did not 
really fail falling short. 


FREDERICK STEPHAN 
Princeton University 


Industrialism and Industrial Man: The Prob- 
lems Labor and Management Economic 
Myers. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 331 pp. Distributed 
Great Britain Oxford University Press, 
London. $6.00. 


The latter half the nineteenth century 
produced several serious studies industry and 
society. fact, one might reasonably maintain 
that industrial sociology had its beginnings 
the writings Karl Marx, Frederic Play, 
Emile Durkheim, and Max Weber. However, 
recognition and naming this special sociology 
has come only the past twenty years, with 
emphasis upon human relationships industry, 
and industry and community. Now the wheel 
has come full circle; and one-hundred years 
after Marx, serious attention being given 
again the nature and problems industrial 
and industrializing societies. This attention 
stimulated small part the world-wide 
desire for industrialization and the two com- 
peting ideologies, each which offers pro- 
vide banner beneath which the less-industrial- 
ized nations can march the fulfillment 
their dreams. 

The four authors the book here reviewed 
are directors The Inter-University Study 
Labor Problems Economic Development, 
which has stimulated and coordinated the work 
some eighty persons twenty universities 
institutes eight countries. The extent 
the work undertaken this organization and 
the variety resulting publications are im- 
pressive. The authors and In- 
dustrial Man are labor economists who started 
out write about labor-management-state re- 
lations and ended writing book about the 
process industrialization and especially about 
the leadership the process. 

The authors tell that economy enters 
the industrial age when the rate gross capital 
formation attains sustained chain reaction 
which significantly larger amount capital 
available each period increase output than 
necessary merely sustain the old level and 
composition production.” (p. 99). They state 
that there are many roads industrialization 
and that variety political and social forms 


may used. Basic understanding the proc- 
ess any society identifying the type 
leadership, which referred “the elite.” 
Considering societies throughout the world, the 
authors recognize five types elites: the 
dynastic, the middle class, the revolutionary 
intellectuals, the nationalist leaders, and the 
colonial administrators. The first four these 
are described representing systems which 
may have survival value. The fifth does not 
have survival value and will effective only 
the short run. 

Varying with these elites, the authors con- 
sider certain aspects culture: family systems, 
class structures, religious and ethical valuations, 
legal concepts, and concepts the nation 
state. 

This book commendable bold effort 
identify the common characteristics in- 
dustrializing societies throughout the world 
without reliance upon previously stated theo- 
retical systems. gives the best treatment now 
available leadership the industrializing 
process, factor which most students the 
subject have attributed high importance. 

But leadership not sufficient explanation 
industrialization any more than great men 
are sufficient explanation history. What 
the pre-conditions? The authors speak alter- 
nately “pre-industrial” and “traditional” soci- 
eties these were all alike, until the final 
chapter which gives brief treatment di- 
versity. But pre-industrial England differed 
from the Congo today characteristics other 
than leadership, and many other factors are 
requisite understanding the process which 
has occurred England and which being 
delayed the Congo. 

The authors assume that all countries will 
industrialize. Undoubtedly, many cases the 
wish will father the realization. others, 
the realization may long delayed. The soci- 
ologist would expect delay where the culture 
base insufficient the value system strongly 
opposed—especially some simple societies 
which have adequate food supply. 

This disturbing book because the 
casualness its many assumptions, those men- 
tioned the two preceding paragraphs being 
characteristic. the same time reward- 
ing book because some its daring generaliza- 
tions indicate unusual insight. This reviewer 
anticipates that the classification types 
elites will value understanding past 
and present occurrences many societies. 
However, will not adequate guide book 
for the administrator less-developed countries 
that lacks appreciation many basic 
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social facts and greatly oversimplifies the 
process industrialization. 
Knox 
University Tennessee 


The Unfinished Revolution: Essay the 
Sources Influence Marxism and Com- 
Random House, 1960. 307 pp. $5.00. 


this well-written book, Professor Ulam 
sets forth the view that Marxism appeals 
those peoples who are the process transi- 
tion from pre-industrial industrial so- 
ciety. The paradox Marxism, says, that 
expresses both the protest against industrial- 
ization well the will rapid industriali- 
zation; the vehicle for the anarchist 
resistance factory discipline which character- 
izes backward, peasant peoples well their 
worship technology. Marxism, according 
Ulam, “the natural ideology underdevel- 
oped countries” because they are incom- 
pletely conditioned industrial values; and 
peasant background” still strong 
their workers. The underdeveloped countries 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, main- 
tains, are going through the same first stage 
industrialization which Western Europe ex- 
perienced the first half the nineteenth 
century. The Chartist and French socialist 
movements were desperate stands against in- 
dustrialization; Cobbett and Proudhon alike 
shared this “anti-industrial 
ment” which found more effective expression 
revolutionary Marxism. 

Lenin, says Ulam, became 1917, “for all 
purposes, exponent anarchism.” (p. 187). 
Conditions pre-revolutionary Russia were 
much like those Western Europe 1848, 
and the Leninist party articulated the rebellious 
feelings working class which had not yet 
become habituated values. History, 
Ulam holds, showed that come 
power not the heir democracy, but only 
“as the heir anarchism.” (p. 167). But then 
the second phase Marxism “two-stage 
ideology” became operative. was then re- 
vealed the “technique industrialization,” 
and entailed, under Russian conditions, the 
drastic collectivization the farms. Stalinism 
was “the triumph the logic Marxism over 
its revoiutionary spirit.” (p. 223). The Ameri- 
can democratic ideology was “the product 
long industrial development,” but during the 
next generation, anybody writing about the 
Soviet Union, says Ulam, had best not mention 
“democracy.” (p. 270). The “unfinished revolu- 
tion” industrialization Asia meanwhile 


makes the proselytizing power Communism 
superior that liberalism. 

Ulam’s analysis typical those who would 
today regard the spread Marxist ideology 
the by-product difficulties 
tion.” The analysis seems basically wrong, 
because entirely leaves out the psychological 
sense being exploited which the main- 
spring Marxist movements. The so-called 
paradox Marxism, its alleged “anti-indus- 
trial” character and its later mission in- 
dustrialize, reflects rather changes attitude 
not toward technology such, but rather 
toward the degree its association with ex- 
ploitation. The European Jews never had 
peasant mentality values; 
they became Marxists not because they wished 
protest industrialization but because they 
felt exploited. Ulam interprets the revival 
Marxism during the depression due the 
re-awakening anarchist feelings not yet 
obliterated This seems 
strained mythological interpretation which 
Ulam’s theory requires way hoc 
hypothesis. The Fabian Webbs, Bernard Shaw, 
and Harold Laski came feel close affinity 
with Soviet Communism during the depression 
years. Anarchist, anti-industrial values were not 
involved. There was little Marxism China, 
Japan, and India before 1917, though Ulam’s 
theory the first stage industrialization, 
should have been extremely strong. The Ameri- 
can colonies, moreover, had democratic history 
long before they were industrialized. 
trialization” has become fetish for contempo- 
rary social scientists, catch-phrase with magi- 
cal explanatory properties. The victory 
democratic, non-Marxist movement England 
was not due the “industrial values” fac- 
tory discipline the English workingmen but 
rather advances their living standards and 
political rights which reduced their sense 
being exploited. the other hand, where this 
sense being exploited persists, makes for 
Marxist response regardless the degree 
industrialization. The communist voters have 
the highest educational level Japan, and the 
strong student movement led Leninists; 
protest against industrialization has nothing 
with it. Comtism was the ideology Latin 
America during the first stage industrializa- 
tion; Marxism came into the consciousness only 
with sense imperialist exploiter. The 
coming Chinese Communism power would 
not fit into the author’s formula Marxist 
revolution the heir anarchism. 

Professor Ulam’s book the best presenta- 
tion the “industrialization” thesis which 
know. marshals wide array facts the 
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history socialism. His humor occasionally 
heavy-handed, when refers Stalin’s 
proposed last purge pardonable self-indul- 
gence old man having few pleasures left 
life.” (p. 265). 
Lewis 
University California, Berkeley 


The South Sea Bubble. CARSWELL. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1960. xii, 314 pp. $5.50. 


many areas investigation the sociologist 
must rely upon the painstaking work his- 
torians supply the data from which gen- 
eralizes. this volume, the student collective 
behavior and social change will find useful 
case report which successful combination 
presentation. 

The South Sea Bubble began scheme 
pay off the British national debt without cost 
anyone. private corporation with quasi- 
governmental status was obtain monopoly 
trade with the Spanish colonies Latin 
America. Stock was anticipation 
trade agreement with Spain, and through suc- 
cession financial mareuvers its value was 
skyrocketed. Most the men influence 
Britain (including the and many the 
continent, held stock purchase gift. With- 
out agreement with Spain, trading could 
take place, and the short-lived bubble burst 
mid-1720, soon after the similar financial ven- 
ture John Law France had collapsed. Then 
followed period organized retribution and 
attempt salvage some the loss, upon which 
Walpole and other political figures were able 
build their own careers. 

Although not written with the concerns 
the sociologist mind, the book provides 
firmer foundation for comprehending collective 
behavior this sort than the traditional ac- 
counts mass suggestibility. From the stand- 
point social judgment, belief the scheme 
was. legitimized John Law’s spectacular suc- 
cesses across the Channel, the patriotic 
themes, the respectability major partici- 
pants, and optomistic view man’s ca- 
pacity produce wealth. There was ade- 
quate experience with phenomena this sort 
counter such considerations. From the stand- 
point dramatic process collective deci- 
sion-making, can observe how the incorpo- 
ration pre-existing struggles between political 
parties groups complicated 
decision-making; how leaders became commit- 
ted the popular response their maneuvers; 
how successful risk-taking small scale 
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bolstered confidence for greater risk-taking; 
how evidence short-range gain drew atten- 
tion away from long-range risk. case 
social change the Bubble represents the cul- 
mination period mercantile develop- 
ment, followed conservative reaction 
which continued for several decades before the 
industrial revolution again brought with 
climate vigor and daring. 


TuRNER 
University California, Los Angeles 


Case Study High Level Administration 
and Lawrence. Reproduced per- 
mission the United States Department 
the Air Force. Boston, Mass.: Harvard 
University—Division Research, Graduate 
School Business Administration, 1960. vi, 
120 pp. $2.00, paper. 

For the most part, this evaluation the 
operation the Office the Assistant Secre- 
tary the Air Force (Management) the 
years 1947-1951 resembles favorable, al- 
though superficial, management consultant’s re- 
port. example the conclusions reached, 
there the statement Page 104: “We be- 
lieve that the Office the Assistant Secretary 
the Air Force for Management has served 
and can continue serve very useful func- 
tion the Air Force.” Whether the study had 
objectives addition those summarizing 
the department’s successes not clear. The 
authors note that the Assistant Secretary, who 
sponsored the study, hoped might contribute 
the education future administrators, and 
students the Harvard School Business 
Administration have used the report case 
study. For this purpose seems both 
thin and uninteresting. 

The monograph contributes little un- 
derstanding organization administration. 
one section two patterns managerial 
behavior are contrasted: “Pattern A,” charac- 
terized self-centeredness rather than team- 
orientation, lack faith other members 
the organization, negative rather than positive 
outlook, and insufficient humility; “Pattern B,” 
characterized the opposite. the basis 
their reconstruction events, the authors as- 
sert that Pattern always worked out better. 
Method and conceptualization the remainder 
the monograph are about the same not 
very high level. 

For four weeks each four years count 
was made the number telephone calls, 
office visitors, letters, and memoranda and 
out the Assistant Secretary’s office. One 
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the three four conclusions based this 
mass data: “These facts suggest that this 
Office was active, integral part the De- 
partment.” Apparently someone thought this 
might questioned. 
Brandeis University 


Leadership and Organization: 
Science Approach. TANNENBAUM, 
McGraw-Hill Series Management. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. xiv, 
456 pp. $7.50. 


This book reprints twenty-one articles 
the Human Relations Research Group (HRRG) 
the University California. The studies 
the main are conceptual pieces which have ap- 
peared such journals the Journal Busi- 
ness, Occupational Psychology, and Social Prob- 
UCLA Graduate School Business Adminis- 
tration and Institute Industrial Relations, 
within which HRRG operates. For decade 
now, many have noted with great interest 
the writings the authors this book with 
their many collaborators, such Paula Brown 
and Clovis Sheperd, and Jerome Reisel, Verne 
Kallejian, and Murray Kahane. This reprinting 
about half their output enables readers 
secure somewhat unified overview their 
work, exhibits their dual emphasis (1) 
sensitivity training through small groups for 
the development leadership, and (2) their 
researches inter-personal relations within 
formal organizations. 

ending their book with three uncensored 
commentaries clinical psychologist 
(George Bach), sociologist (Robert, Dubin), 
and management consultant (Lyndall Ur- 
wick), the author-editors once again display 
the forthrightness and integrity with which they 
handle substantive problems and raise ethical 
issues. Robert Dubin’s insightful essay almost 
makes further review unnecessary—he points 
out conceptual inconsistencies, demonstrates 
how their shaky empirical work could lead 
valuing boss-centered rather than subor- 
dinate-centered leadership, and then brilliantly 
poses 
closer articulation organizational and role 
factors with the author’s assumptions about 
motivation. 

Five the pieces are straight reports 
research, all but one being reprints their 
shining studies government research and 
development laboratory, completed during the 
early 1950’s under contract with the U.S. Office 


alternative models which embody 
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Naval Research. the three original articles 
(including fascinating transcript Sensi- 
tivity Training Group Action,” adapted 
Paul and Faith Pigors), the one reporting re- 
search the “Phases Group Development” 
Jerome Reisel important and penetrat- 
ing contribution the literature small 
groups, the tradition Bales and Thelen. 

Practitioners industry and government 
will find much benefit the book, despite the 
carping commentary written Urwick. They 
will find treatment personal and inter- 
personal behaviors which always cognizant 
that such activity occurs within organizational 
settings, contrasted with the distorted focus 
the individual exhibited McGregor his 
recent book, The Human Side Enterprise. 
But they will disappointed development 
themes which makes passing rather than 
integrated use the results other re- 
searchers. making their slight modifications, 
the authors chose not update their writings. 
their readers they left the task incorpo- 
rating the last decade research into their 
conclusions providing ten-page appendix 
“selected and annotated bibliography 
other authors.” 

Although the collection articles not 
arranged chronologically, any reviewer may 
tabulate the pieces the years their 


original publication. The early balance between 
organizational and leadership interests has now 
shifted concern about sensitivity training. 


The early interplay between 
and hard research now seems have shifted 
popularizations and case studies. lamen- 
table that the fine beginning, triggered the 
Office Naval Research’s grants, could not 
have been maintained research support from 
the great University California throughout 
the remainder the decade. Have the practical 
demands repeated workshops and the beck- 
onings the editors such journals the 
Harvard Business Review and the Public Per- 
sonnei Review permanently diverted the HRRG 
from its promising, more fruitful beginning? 


Northwestern University 


Society and Power. SCHERMER- 
HORN. Foreword Pace. New 
York: Random House, 1961. xii, 114 pp. 
.95, paper. 

The notion social power has been rela- 
tively neglected current American sociology; 
this brief attempt highlight its importance 
for sociological analysis is, hence, most wel- 
come. his first chapter, the author provides 
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sophisticated, although tantalizingly brief, 
discussion the main dimensions power 
phenomena. concludes that power may 
defined that type relationship beween 
two parties which characterized asymetri- 
cal influence “in which perceptible prob- 
ability decision rests one the two 
parties, even over the resistance the other 
party” and the predominance nagative 
sanctions, threatened actual, available 
the dominant party. Schermerhorn thus fol- 
lows the tradition Weber and Marx, rather 
than that Lynd and Parsons, for whom 
power general social resource available 
group, facility for the performance social 
functions rather than the ability influence 
the behavior others even against their own 
will. would agree with Simmel that power 
generally involves mutuality orientation, 
while yet stressing that also implies the 
notion inequality. reasons from model 
society which whatever equilibrium may 
achieved by-product ceaseless con- 
flicts among individuals and groups struggling 
realize their diverse goals within the frame- 
work the social order. This order channels 
and contains power conflicts, but the 
same time shaped these very conflicts. 

subsequent chapter examines briefly the 
distribution power relatively homo- 
geneous societies and discusses the differentiation 
power structures more complex societies. 
The next chapter legitimacy and power 
distinguishes between rigid societies which 
power centralized and flexible societies with 
uneven dispersals power pluralistic power 
centers. This followed chapters counter- 
vailing powers pluralistic societies and 
power and social change. last chapter dis- 
cusses some the recent research power 
within the context the local community. 

The defects this study are inseparable 
from its virtues; one marvels Schermer- 
horn’s ability say many important things 
cogent manner within brief compass, 
but one also brought short the very 
sketchiness and incompleteness much the 
treatment. Only brave man could have ven- 
tured treat enormous subject within the 
compass mere 114 small pages. One can- 
not but hope that the author will later 
able give full-length study thor- 
oughgoing codification and synthesis previous 
research this field. the meantime one must 
grateful for what effect, editor 
Charles Page notes, highly suggestive socio- 
logical introduction.” 

Lewis CosER 

Brandeis University 


Community Political Systems. Edited 
Vol. International Year- 
book Political Behavior Research. Preface 
1961. 259 pp. $7.50. 


During the past few years increasing interest 
has been shown political behavior research. 
The purpose this yearbook, which the 
work reviewed the first volume, publish 
studies using the political behavior approach 
variety substantive and geographical 
areas. 

Community Political Systems collection 
research reports and essays dealing with 
various aspects politics. The book consists 
introductory statement Janowitz, 
six research reports, review two books 
anthropology dealing with the judicial process 
two African tribes, and bibliography 
community power and leadership. 

Two studies deal with community leadership 
and power structure. The longest report 
Robert Schulze who discusses greater detail 
than his earlier publications the power 
structure “Cibola.” Schulze’s analysis gives 
some the best data the literature 
historical changes community power struc- 
ture. demonstrates that when Cibola was 
self-contained and relatively isolated com- 
munity its socio-political system was controlled 
local economic dominants. recent decades 
the community has lost control over its eco- 
nomic system. The principal economic units 
are absentee-owned, and the community econ- 
omy intimately related that the larger 
society. Under these circumstances, there has 
been bifurcation the power structure. Eco- 
nomic dominants, especially those charge 
the absentee-owned corporations, are not 
seriously involved community affairs. 
additional set leaders has emerged play 
the roles public leadership formerly played 
the economic dominants. 

Harry Scoble, chapter “Leadership 
Hierarchies New England Town,” dis- 
cusses the power structure Bennington, Ver- 
mont. does Schulze, Scoble concludes that 
monolithic power structure can dis- 
cerned. finds diversity power struc- 
tures different decisional areas. 

Two important studies deal with the “metro- 
politan problem.” Amos Hawley and Basil 
Zimmer analyze resistance governmental 
unification the metropolitan area Flint, 
Michigan. Despite critical attitudes toward 
service inadequacies the fringe area, strong 
opposition merging with the central city 
has prevented such action. The authors con- 
clude that “resistance governmental unifica- 
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tion rests largely ignorance government 
and what expect it.” 

Scott Greer discusses his experiences the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey “Dilemmas 
Action Research the ‘Metropolitan 
Problem.’” Both research problems and salient 
findings are analyzed. concludes that “dis- 
satisfaction rationally derived from the inade- 
quacies governmental structure seen 
political does not provide broad 
basis for reform. 

Two additional research reports discuss 
“The Impact Party Organization In- 
dustrial and “An Electoral Contest 
Norwegian Province.” the former, 
Peter Rossi and Phillips Cutright direct atten- 
tion the roles the precinct committeeman 
community politics. Henry Valen and Daniel 
Katz provide comparative data local party 
organization Norway. 

While this book has single unifying theme, 
the essays deal with number basic prob- 
lems. The volume provides empirical data and 
analysis that are much needed. 

ROLAND PELLEGRIN 

University Oregon 


The Jew Within American Society: Study 
SHERMAN. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. xvii, 260 pp. $5.95. 


The American Jewish community, five and 
half million strong and virtue the 
nightmarish Nazi “final solution the Jewish 
problem” Europe now nearly half the world 
total Jewry, presents continuing challenge 
social scientists. 

Sherman, for many years staff mem- 
ber Jewish organizations concerned with 
labor and community relations, takes this 
challenge useful and insightful volume. 
effect, has written two books. The 
“first,” consisting ten the thirteen chap- 
ters, familiar social history the kind 
previously developed detail such writers 
Handlin, Herberg, Glazer, and Sklare. 
mean this remark complimentary. Sher- 
man, like the above writers, takes along the 
usual transit time. The place the Jewish 
influx the larger immigration effectively 
described. All the usual problems receive care- 
ful attention: differences the waves Jewish 
immigration; concentration Jews metro- 
politan centers and white-collar occupations, 
persistence anti-Semitism despite—in 
sense because of—striking Jewish economic 
mobility; maintenance the high in-group 
marriage rate among Jews; consolidation 
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Jewish institutionalism within which the East 
European immigrant structure has been re- 
placed new one, built around the syna- 
gogue, community welfare organization, and 
the extraordinary response “through giving” 
the Nazi crisis Europe and, later. the 
founding Adapting Horace 
formulation pluralism, Sherman concludes 
that dynamic equilibrium has been achieved; 
segregating forces (voluntary 
tary) sustain Jewish ethnic identity while, 
the same time, Jews participate readily the 
broad, middle-class American way life. 
Sherman makes out persuasive case that 
“for other groups assimilation 
are alternatives, for the Jews they are con- 
comitants.” Sociologists will find especially 
valuable his account the rise and decline 
the Yiddishist secular labor movement 
factor Jewish communal life. 

But the virtues the historical approach 
turn defects when Sherman seeks the 
final chapters, the “second” book, make 
use the historical drama assess the present 
and the future. There seems lapse 
critical judgment. The book turns bland and 
congratulatory just the point where look 
for searching sociological examination the 
ambivalence and conflict within the Jewish 
community place alongside the theme 
successful Jewish accommodation setting 
declining anti-Semitism. One manifestation 
this, not present earlier sections, 
acceptance statistical data face value. 
attempt made interpret “the amazing 
growth synagogue membership,” cite one 
example; and indeed Sherman holds explicitly 
that, from the ethnic point view, the mean- 
ing the response matters not all! The 
result such tendency make American 
Jewish ethnic identity seem more unified than 
really is. The abdication from analysis and 
the substitution exhortation the very 
are called upon “enrich America” 
and “to make their exceptional status 
joy themselves and blessing for the 
United otherwise informa- 
tive social history. 

RICHARD 

Wheaton College 


London’s Newcomers: The West Indian Mi- 
Centre for Urban Studies, Univer- 
sity College London, Report No. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1961. xiii, 278 pp. $4.00. 


First published Great Britain 1960 
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Report No. the recently established Centre 
for Urban Studies, University College London, 
which Mrs. Glass Director Research, 
this little volume attempts, with success, 
search out the facts about these recent migrants 
and analyze the growing problem race re- 
lations Great Britain. concerned pri- 
marily with London where most the 126,000 
colored West Indian migrants, chiefly Jamai- 
cans, have settled. About the only official source 
data available the record cards visits 
the migrants the offices the Migrant Serv- 
ices Division the Commission the United 
Kingdom for the West Indies, British Guiana 
and British Honduras. random sample 
these cards was taken, and found repre- 
sentative West Indians London who ar- 
rived after 1951. Other evidence was obtained 
direct observation, from informants, and 
from documentary material, published and un- 
published. This mentioned because marks 
once the limitations and the contributions 
this study; for there exists paucity knowl- 
edge about the colored minority, the census 
Great Britain not distinguishing people ac- 
cording color skin. 

The closest parallel the situation the 
colored West Indians Great Britain that 
the Puerto Ricans the United States. The 
West Indians are British citizens, have the 
right migration, are British culturally, 
but are not the “right color.” Hence latent 
prejudice has come the fore, and England 
experiencing for the first time growing 
problem race relations right home. Color 
bars have appeared dance halls and public 
houses, color quotas employment, and great 
discrimination lodgings. Race riots have oc- 
curred, the author analyzing particular those 
Nottingham and Notting Dale. Hate groups 
have arisen “keep Britain white.” the 
other hand, there movement “keep Britain 
tolerant.” Opinion seems uncertain and ambiv- 
alent. There law which allows discrimi- 
nation; also there law which defines 
and prohibits explicitly. Prejudice and dis- 
crimination exist, but are not institutionalized. 
The majority attitude what Mrs. Glass calls 
“benevolent combination pas- 
sive prejudice and passive tolerance. Intoler- 
ance tolerated “unless the symptoms 
prejudice become violent that they are 
serious threat the maintenance social order 
and national reputation.” prevent worsen- 
ing the race problem, the author sees the 
need such measures mobilization 
tolerance, positive formulation official policy, 
the prohibition anti-color advertisements, 
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and anti-discrimination laws regarding public 


establishments. 


Yale University 


The Idea the Jewish State. BEN HALPERN. 
Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1961. xvii, 492 pp. $10.00. 


This excellent book the first two-part 
study Israel that attempts explain system- 
atically the development the idea the 
Jewish state from ideological conception 
political institution. The present volume deals 
with the external relations the Zionist move- 
ment and the Jewish state. The succeeding 
volume will analyze the social structure and 
domestic problems Israel. 

Halpern analyzes Zionism the ideological 
alternative emancipation and response 
the main the oppression and rootlessness 
the Jews Eastern rather than Western 
Europe. The first two chapters provide not only 
the setting historical depth the rise 
Zionism but also the historical method and ana- 
lytical framework the author. chapters 
three seven, Halpern traces the successive 
reformulations the idea Jewish sovereignty 
undertaken Zionists win approval and 
support the Jewish community. the last 
five chapters, analyzes the reformulations 
Zionist thought the debates and negotia- 
tions Zionists with world powers, political 
interests, and international bodies. goes 
beyond the achievement statehood 1948 
consider Israel’s relations Jews abroad and 
foreign nations. 

From this full and sometimes repetitious ac- 
count, Zionism emerges nationalist move- 
ment with difference. While sharing with other 
nationalisms the goals land its own, 
language its own, and the exercise inde- 
pendent sovereignty, also had other goals 
which the winning political sovereignty has 
often been subordinated, principally, the de- 
velopment national Jewish community free 
from the social and cultural problems charac- 
teristic Jewish status dispersed minority 
people the Diaspora. 

its conception and organization, the book 
systematic and sophisticated although per- 
haps somewhat self-conscious. The analysis has 
genuine depth and perspective. displays 
masterful use documentary sources, espe- 
cially those Hebrew. Above all demon- 
strates perceptive, sensitive, and command- 
ing knowledge the bewildering strands 
Zionist thought and their modifications over 
time. While the author not neutral toward 
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his subject terms personal commitment, 
his standard fairness and objective writing 
high. This authoritative work scholar- 
ship that may well prove indispensable 
strates perceptive, sensitive, and command- 


nationalist movements. 
BERNSTEIN 


Princeton University 


Immigrants Australia: Demographic Sur- 
vey Based Upon the 1954 Census. Jerzy 
ian National University, Social Science 
Monographs. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press; London and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. xvii, 118 pp. 
$10.00 

Immigrants Australia Statistical Supplement. 
Jerzy No. Australian Na- 
tional University, Social Science Monographs. 
Canberra: Australian National University, 
1960. ix, 108 pp. $6.00, paper. 


fortunate that the post-war immigra- 
tion Australia has occurred under the scrutiny 
the Australian National University Depart- 
good luck that censuses were conducted 1947 
the start the influx and again 1954, 
which time there had been net gain from 
migration 643,000. consequence these 
circumstances the immigration will thor- 
oughly studied phenomenon. these basic pub- 
lications the ground work has been laid for con- 
tinuing research. The 1961 census will afford 
third reading trends only fourteen years. 

The works noted here have been executed 
with painstaking thoroughness. Four major 
topics are treated: age-sex composition, immi- 
grant origins, geographic distribution, and in- 
dustrial and occupational status. The age-sex 
analysis directed assessment the im- 
pact upon the Australian population pyramid 
immigration disproportionately made 
young adult males. The study immigrant 
birthplace turned inquiry into ethnic 
and religious characteristics, and special atten- 
tion given the major contributing nation- 
alities: Italians, Germans, Poles, Dutch, and, 
course, British. Geographic distribution em- 
phasizes urban concentration 
segregation: immigrants follow the national 
urban trend. The occupational findings show 
that the post-war immigration strengthened the 
small native-born cohorts the 1930’s and 
provided reserves workers that were nearly 
essential industrial expansion. Throughout 
the book, the pre-war immigrants are compared 
with earlier immigrants and the Australian- 


born population. The important nationality ele- 
ments are separately treated under each topic. 
Although consequence the immigration, 
Australia more heterogeneous than any 
time century, only seven per cent its pop- 
ulation non-British non-Australian born. 

The lack information education—a 
defect the Australian census—is glaring 
omission. Because the powerful predictive 
value educational status, the gap most 
regrettable. 

Our colleagues overseas have with some jus- 
tice grumbled about the price American books. 
Some American publishers are uninterested 
foreign markets disdainful non-commercial 
obligations and permit the foreign prices 
their books pushed out reach. Regret- 
tably the works noted here have been similarly 
treated. Australia listed 57/6 
Australia less than $6.50; costs $10.00 
the United States, and its readership will 
correspondingly reduced. 


LEONARD 
The University Texas 


Social Change Latin America Today: Its Im- 
plication for United States Policy. 
Lyman Bryson. Published for the Coun- 
cil Foreign Relations. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1960. xiv, 353 pp. $5.00. 


After Gillin’s outstanding essay some 
signposts for policy, Holmberg analyzes Vicos 
Peru case study guided change; 
Patch discusses U.S. assistance the revolution- 
ary setting Bolivia; Wagley examines social 
changes since 1930 the Brazilian revolutions; 
Adams considers social changes Guatemala 
and U.S. policy; and Lewis deals with Mexico 
since Cardenas. 

his introduction, the late Lyman Bryson 
declares that anthropologists “can help policy 
makers know better the peoples with whom 
they deal. fact, the anthropologists demon- 
strate these essays that they can provide 
information which the ordinary working staff 
embassy could never hope get, 
matter how well trained how energetic.” 

Much the anthropological research here 
published, however, has already been reported, 
usually greater detail. Although clearly 
masters anthropological research, several 
the authors show little sophistication their 
attempts analyze country-wide political and 
economic data and integrate with their earlier 
community studies. There unevenness 
content and quality. brief, the volume 
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falls short its assertion that “these essays, 
which sum great fund grass-roots 
study and experience, far toward filling 
serious gap the tool kit that North American 
leaders politics, business and scholarship 
should have hand they approach the 
crucial problems reshaping U.S. relations 
with the peoples Latin America.” 

more positive vein, there are advantages 
having this material under one cover; 
very worthwhile have up-to-date analyses 
these experts, and themes already accepted 
social scientists, but not yet completely assimi- 
lated others, are hammered home several 
essays. hoped that any yet un- 
enlightened North American leaders who make 
policy with respect Latin America get 
the message. 

Wayne State University 


Eskimo Village the Modern World. 
CAMPBELL With the col- 
laboration Hucues. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1960. xiv, 419 pp. 
$6.75. 

This account sociocultural change 
among the 300 inhabitants Gambell, 
Eskimo village St. Lawrence Island, over 
the years from 1940 1955. The dates are 
important for two reasons. They bracket in- 
terval during which change was greatly accel- 
erated, large part consequence the 
impact World War this remote area; 
and they are the dates two closely related 
studies the same community. During the 
summer 1940, Alexander and Dorothea 
Leighton collected ethnographic and psycho- 
logical data the Gambell people, and 1954 
the author, student Leighton’s, arrived 
with his wife for year’s residence among them 
record and account for the changes that had 
taken place the interval. The project was 
collaborative re-study aimed not only re- 
porting change but testing hypotheses 
about it. 

The author approaches his task from the 
conceptual framework psychobiology. 
considers this “an oreintation and not 
theory, except insofar basic assumptions 
entity, structure, and process are the initial 
stuff theory.” Among social scientists whose 
thinking has influenced Hughes his Gambell 
study are Leighton, Parsons, Firth, Radcliffe- 
Brown, and Merton. has found reference 
group theory especially helpful his analysis 
island changes the American main- 
land. 
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There are long-term historical introductions 
each major part the book, but the bulk 
the material consists detailed information 
the social and economic life the villagers 
set against the backdrop the 
1940 baseline. There are shorter chapters that 
treat health and demography the same way. 
The data contemporary conditions and 
change are presented means tables and 
graphs well descriptively. They include 
analyses subsistence activities, income, diet, 
illness, the kinship system, and social control 
mechanisms. addition these partially ac- 
cultured features native life, attention 
given such alien institutions the church, 
the school, and local National Guard unit; 
for the theme running through the book 
that Gambell, like many other villages through- 
out the world the present time, losing its 
identity and autonomy being swept into the 
mainstream external nationalism. fact, 
one set four hypotheses applied the Es- 
kimo data derives from series studies 
similar small sociocultural systems under simi- 
lar conditions external stress carried out 
Cornell University Peru, Thailand, India, 
Burma, and elsewhere. St. Lawrence Island, 
the other places studied, there has been 
progressive secularization activities, with 
sharp division between the sacred and the 
mundane; trend away from self-contained 
subsistence economy one dependent upon 
cash and the outside world; and abdication 
local authority favor more powerful 
exogenous one; and shifts values, ideologies, 
and social usages that are neither completely 
harmony with the other three trends nor con- 
sistent among themselves. 

Most attention given the fourth 
these developments effort factor out 
the conditions which contribute it. The 
method adopted test proposition stated 
Leighton his book The Governing Men; 
namely, that “The things which alter the sys- 
tems belief that people hold are (a) ob- 
servation fact and reasoned thinking, (b) 
contact with other systems belief, (c) all 
types stress, (d) new opportunities for 
achieving security and satisfying aspirations.” 
Using auxiliary theory drawn from Merton, 
Homans, and Robin Williams, the author 
demonstrates the relevance this principle 
for the Gambell data, although the reader may 
times sense some strain his effort ac- 
cord full and equal validity all four its 
components. Indeed seems have felt this 
strain himself, for suggests modifications 
the principle the light his observations. 
The latter indicate that rational observation, 
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stress, and alien contact, least, (and probably 
new opportunities) must occur conjunction; 
and that the necessary contacts with alien sys- 
tems must multiple and friendly enough 
permit identification with them not 
actual participation them. 
Homer BARNETT 
University Oregon 


New Men Papua: Study Culture 
Wis.: University Wisconsin Press, 1960. 
xii, 148 pp. $5.00. 

The Purari Delta the Gulf Papua, 
facing south toward Australia, will recalled 
some readers the setting the Vailala 
Madness, spectacular nativistic movement 
1919, The area boasts cannibalistic past, some 
years European acculturation, and one 
the two most notable, native-led social move- 
ments toward modernization that have occurred 
post-war New Guinea. (The other was re- 
cently dealt with Margaret Mead New 
Lives for Old.) Because the six groups with 
which concerned were also fairly well 
recorded two earlier observers, Maher se- 
lected the Delta area the setting for his 
re-study “delayed return.” addition, the 
situation appeared Maher offer possible 
test Rivers hypothesis that radical 
culture change brings population decline. 

Maher states that his approach based 
three hypotheses: (1) culture elements are 
functionally interrelated that changes one 
element produce changes others; (2) some 
cultural features are more important than 
others, hence changes these lead larger 
consequences; and finally (3) overwhelming 
culture contact that disorganizes these “focal 
points” the system “[sets] motion de- 
population process within the native society.” 
(P. 10). The first two points are surely very 
general. They seem postulates rather than hy- 
potheses. any rate, not clear that the 
present findings can critically and without cir- 
cularity related them. Maher deals with 
the extent and nature European culture con- 
tact, demonstrates that had much with 
the eradication warfare and cannibalism— 
convincingly presented “focal points” 
Purari culture, considers the ramifications 
these changes the system large, and docu- 
ments the apparent depopulation the Purari 

The study necessarily more analytical 
than depictive the six peoples selected. 
Changes ecology and technology, economy, 
family, kinship and social structure, and cere- 
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mony and religion are carefully discussed, with 
convincing exposition their interconnections. 
Differences among the subject peoples are con- 
sidered. Maher provides some useful insights 
into the Tommy Kabu movement, native 
attempt this area develop their own coop- 
erative marketing and production copra. 
Indeed, the reviewer, this portion the 
backbone and the strength the study—albeit 
the Purari appear times veritable 
“economic men” their rational calculation 
the changing alternatives open them. 

The problem depopulation less de- 
cisively handled, part because the necessary 
data are not all had. Emigration turns 
out the sole, demonstrable factor the 
population decline—though others 
sidered. Thus, while the Rivers effect appears 
present, the “psychological factor,” the 
“loss interest that Rivers had 
mind not clearly shown, Maher points out. 
Maher cannot blamed for the shortcomings 
the data nor for the difficulty testing 
Rivers’ idea demoralization 
However, has set out relate depopulation 
the effects culture contact some sense, 
even not precisely Rivers’. connection 
indeed implied between the willingness 
Purari young men emigrate contract labor- 
ers and the inability their own cultures 
afford them the rewards yore. the argu- 
ment developed, course, this harks back 
the disorganization the Purari systems 
their focal points. 

Maher gives relatively little emphasis the 
increasing ease leaving the Purari, the avail- 
ability and attractiveness opportunities out- 
side. One left with the impression that leav- 
ing principally the effect the internal 
situation. Mention casually made the opin- 
ion common New Guinea that the Purari has 
long been seriously over-recruited labor con- 
tractors. Knowing this, the average, simple- 
minded New Guinea hand would commonsensi- 
cally conclude that there was need look 
further. 

Such view doubtlessly too narrow; there 
must also willingness sign or, 
the very least, lack strong resistance against 
(or coercion enticement the part the 
recruiters). However, there are over-recruited 
areas, there are others less heavily recruited; 
and the intensity and mode recruitment 
thus variable emigration. surely risky 
slight this variable when labor emigration 
used confirmation the extent culture 
disorganization. contact brought increased 
reasons for not staying (such disorganization), 
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also brought unprecedented possibilities and 
external attractions for leaving. study emi- 
gration must surely consider both factors. 

spite not clinching this particular part 
the argument the satisfaction the re- 
viewer, the author has produced good, read- 
able, and carefully documented culture change 
study, strategically selected and interesting 
situation. 

James WATSON 
University Washington 


Caribbean Studies: Symposium. Edited 
Second Edition. Introduction 
FRANKLIN Frazier. Contribution 
from the Institute Social and Economic 
Research, University College the West 
Indies and the Research Institute for the 
Study Man. Seattle, Wash.: University 
Washington Press, 1960. viii, 124 pp. $3.00. 


The immediate purpose this work 
present the views scholars various per- 
suasions problems research Caribbean 
societies and cultures. this quite success- 
ful. consists mainly series papers and 
prepared rejoinders given symposium 
the December, 1956, meetings the American 
Association for the Advancement Science. 
Both British and American viewpoints are 
represented, are the anthro- 
pology, sociology, history, and geography. Well 
planned and organized, the book maintains 
nice balance among these different approaches. 
Almost every commentary takes issue with the 
paper preceding and presents contrasting 
interpretive orientation. This makes the work 
useful introduction Caribbean studies for 
non-specialists and convenient summary 
work being done this field. Frazier’s intro- 
duction, critical survey recent studies 
the British West Indies Lloyd Braithwaite, 
and summing Rubin enhance this use- 
fulness. 

For Caribbean specialists the book whole 
has somewhat less value. Most the papers are 
very general, and many authors offer little more 
than summary restatements previously pub- 
lished ideas. Eric Williams’ impassioned treat- 
ment race relations and Preston James’ 
paper man-land relations are particularly 
disappointing this respect. The contributors 
agree generally the need for systematic, area- 
wide comparisons, but few attempt them even 
suggest ways initiate them. Indeed, the papers 
that are adequately specific tend cover only 
particular parts the Caribbean. consist- 
ent definition the area followed. 

attempt adapt and develop social 
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science methods and concepts for the study 
complex, rapidly changing, plural societies, the 
book has variable success. Many authors stress 
problems already well recognized, such the 
need for historical depth and the necessity for 
setting the local community its wider context 
rather than considering microcosm the 
society. Again, however, few offer useful plans 
for solving such problems. The reviewer found 
the most valuable conceptual and methodo- 
logical contributions Smith’s paper 
the African Heritage, Raymond Smith’s 
discussion the family, and the commen- 
taries upon these papers. Conrad Arensberg’s 
defense the community study method—a re- 
joinder Robert Manners’ critique it— 
was also edifying and most refreshing. 

Despite its deficiencies, Caribbean Studies 
contains much value and fills definite gap 
social science literature. Dr. Rubin deserves 
thanks for carrying out this initial attempt 
systematic study long neglected area. 

University Puerto Rico 


Windward Children: Study Human Ecology 
the Three Dutch Windward Islands the 
Netherlands: Roual Van Gorcum, Ltd., 1960. 
299 pp. 20.50 Hfl., paper (Cloth, 22.50 


This book adequate, attractive, and 
chatty human geography the Dutch Windward 
Islands. Its authors are husband-wife team 
—ecologist and anthropologist—and they plainly 
work well together. 

indication given the time spent 
the field, the circumstances the field work, 
the purpose the research. There are 
chapters, the longest (28 pages) agriculture 
and land use. Expectably, none these gives 
much detail some readers might like, but 
instead there provided useful general picture 
the three islands, Saba, St. Eustatius, and St. 
Martin (the Dutch half), which differ interest- 
ingly from each other. 

view the book’s scope and the various 
subjects covered, probably unfortunate 
that such terms “ethnohistory” and “plural- 
istic society” are employed here and there. 
occasion, one another theoretical issue 
skirted, but the discussions are not effective. 
Thus, considering the Islanders’ productivity, 
the authors quote Wilgus the effect that “the 
ease living almost changeless climate 
has made people indolent,” but not challenge 
this curious statement. They cite Hiss’s claim 
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that there persistent belief, dating 
from the time abolition, that freedom from 
slavery meant freedom from work but add 
little. Lack motivation mentioned im- 
portant, particularly for non-whites, but the 
discussion ends page later, where damaging 
natural phenomena are held responsible for 
general lassitude and fatalistic phi- 
losophy. 

The description local and household 
economy (pp. 123-148) similarly disappoint- 
logic price-setting, beyond individual whim. 
Prices seem fairly independent actual cost.” 
(p. 126). But surely they are not independent 
demand. Again, the authors state: “There 
great deal highly uneconomical small- 
quantity buying” (p. 127), only indicate 
the same paragraph that consumers lack ready 
cash and means storage. The meaning 
economical” this instance not clear. 

final illustration comes from the chapter 
entitled “Men, Women; Children, Too” (pp. 
215-232), which might described dealing 
with marriage and the family. Here the authors 
tell “As general the West Indies, sex 
life accepted natural and unfettered 
far greater degree than proscribed (sic) the 
code Western European cultures, except 
among that small percentage the island popu- 
lation who have adopted and rigidly emulated 
code.” (p. 217). this instance, the 
meanings the words may too clear. 

The book handsomely prepared, spite 
humerous typographical errors (e.g. 
for Caribbean, the jacket; for 
officinalis and orillana for orellana 80; 
elicocca for Melicocca 84; officinale for 
duction available for anyone planning visit 
the Dutch Windwards. 

Yale University 


The New Nigerian Elite. 
and Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. ix, 196 pp. 
$5.00. 


These authors compiled list 276 members 
the “elite” from the analysis leading news- 
papers Nigeria, from names listed Who’s 
Who Nigeria and other biographical sources, 
and from informed persons utilizing the “snow- 
ball” sampling technique some extent. From 
this list 165 persons were selected for study, 
and these 156 were interviewed some length 
during 1957-58 Nigeria. addition, the 
authors report that they had shorter conver- 


sations with about 500 people. The results 
these interviews form the bulk the new data 
presented this book, the purpose which 
give “detailed description the new elite 
class current Nigerian urban society—its 
emergence, function, and role Nigeria changes 
from colonial dependency political independ- 
ence.” The authors succeed part fulfill 
this purpose, but their book some places 
represents disappointing performance. 

Two short chapters history and political 
development introduce the reader the social 
setting. These are followed two chapters 
the factors favoring growth the new 
elite. The development the new elite 
attributed three major influences: (1) 
urbanization, (2) westernization, and (3) politi- 
cal developments. The chief difficulty here 
that adequate treatment economic forces 
given spite the fact that economic 
changes may the underlying prime movers 
which account for much the urbanization and 
westernization noted (see James Coleman, 
Nigeria: Background Nationalism, pp. 
90). Also, the author’s discussion urbani- 
zation seems somewhat confused. They quote 
Buchanan and Pugh point out the difficulty 
applying Western concepts urbanization 
Nigeria, yet they are guilty doing just 
that for several pages. addition, although they 
cite William Bascom’s now classic article 
urbanization among the Yoruba, their discus- 
sion parts seems curiously uninformed about 
its contents and implications. 

There useful chapter “Who Are the 
Elite?” that systematically reports quantitative 
data the Nigerian elite with respect edu- 
cation, age, occupation, and other social factors. 
This chapter definitely contribution the 
growing number studies about elites various 
countries. However, the following chapter which 
gives additional characteristics the elite too 
impressionistic much value. This 
also true the next chapter “The Elite 
and the British,” which there section 
Nigerian attitudes toward the British with 
attempt modern measurement, tests 
reliability and validity, codification, and 
systematic presentation data. 

chapter “How the Elite Live,” ma- 
terials are given that may some general 
ethnographic interest, but they violence 
one’s sense priorities and appropriateness 
study the elite new nation. Detailed 
descriptions are given the elite’s homes, 
bathrooms, furnishings, servants, drinking and 
dining patterns, dress, work hours, etc. How- 
ever, seldom the book does the reader get the 
impression that these are the powerful persons 
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Nigeria whose decisions are affecting the 
course political, economic, and social develop- 
ments. Inadequately described the scope 
power and influence the elite; the decision- 
making process; the competing interest groups; 
the political styles various leaders; the 
political socialization the elite; the nature 
the pressing economic, political, and social 
problems which confront the new elite; the 
new elite’s differential commitment alternative 
courses future action; and forth. 

The chapter devoted “The Marginal Elite” 
more relevant the core problems the 
elite new nation than the foregoing chapter 
and considerable interest, but again the 
presentation lacks rigor and discipline. 

Apparent contradictions occasionally mar the 
book. For example, one place (pp. 71-72) 
learn that the old leaders, the traditional 
chiefs, could not serve the new top level 
national leadership. Yet elsewhere (p. 87) 
are told that out the 156 top elite inter- 
viewed are the sons chieftains. 

general, the authors have addressed them- 
selves socially significant research problem, 
and they have succeeded few chapters 
present useful descriptive information about it. 
One can only wish that they had done 
throughout the entire book. 

WENDELL BELL 

University California, Los Angeles 


Caste and Kinship Central India: Village 
and its Region. Mayer. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, Calif.: University 
California Press, 1960. xvi, 295 pp. $6.00. 


Prolonged residence the village Ramk- 
heri has given Mr. Mayer store information 
concerning those real and imagined social group- 
ings which deeply influence the conduct 
the rural Indian. Although times Mr. Mayer’s 
analysis does not take full advantage the 
data which presents, Caste and Kinship the 
most complete discussion the workings 
caste yet made available. 

important distinction made between 
caste and subcaste. Castes are considered 
imaginary groups which are significant only 
terms the interaction named caste group- 
ings within local communities. Subcastes, 
although unrecognized members other 
castes, are the significant units social inter- 
action within castes. This last statement has 
qualified, for appears that one, including 
Mr. Mayer, knows detail who belongs the 
subcaste just what the area that covers. 

The internal structure takes the form what 
might called “point-centered groups” con- 
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sisting those members the subcaste 
acknowledged individuals (the “kindred 
cooperation”) and those acknowledged 
particular village subcaste (the “kindred 
recognition”). The subcaste can viewed 
loose boundary filled with overlapping circles 
representing the kinship ties recognized indi- 
vidually and collectively the members 
each village subcaste. 

Although the subcaste generally endoga- 
mous, evident that the kindred recogni- 
tion endogamous only from the standpoint 
particular village subcaste. Whether not there 
are unnamed but functionally endogamous units 
within the subcaste question left unanswered. 

Studies caste tend overemphasize kin- 
ship and the more formal aspects the social 
structure the Indian village and underplay 
the importance social class, neighborhood, 
friendship, and work groups. Within these limi- 
tations, Caste and Kinship should one the 
three four essential reference works for any- 
one who mentions caste India his lectures 
writings. 

ALAN BEALS 

Stanford University 


The Role Indian Minorities Burma and 
1960. xxx, 344 pp. Distributed the 
the Institute Pacific Relations, New 
York. Rs. 20. 


Overseas Chinese Nationalism: The Genesis 
the Pan-Chinese Movement Indonesia, 
1900-1916. Lea The Center 
International Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute Technology. Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1960. xiii, 235 pp. $4.50. 


Chinese and Indian migrants constitute large 
minority groups throughout Southeast Asia. 
These alien ethnic communities are source 
economic and political irritation the host 
countries. 

Mahajani’s book traces the history the 
Indian population Burma and Malaya and 
the influence the British colonial government 
their migration. Generally speaking, the 
migrants both areas represented similar 
groups; unskilled laborers, traders, and money 
lenders. Burma they came dominate much 
the economic life the nation, but 
Malaya they had only secondary role they 
were far outnumbered the Chinese. both 
countries the Indians have remained 
ciled aliens,” set apart not only physical 
differences but also differences clothing, 
food, language, caste, and religion. 
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embedded foreign land, Indians psycho- 
logically still belong their homeland.” (p. 
29). 

For this study, Dr. Mahajani interviewed 
numerous leaders the two countries, but most 
her data come from government documents 
and legislative proceedings. Included her re- 
port discussion the present legal disad- 
vantages which Indians suffer alien residents. 
There also chapter the wartime Indian 
National Army which was recruited South- 
east Asia. Her study is, nevertheless, more 
political than sociological report. There 
adequate analysis what has preserved the 
cultural integrity the Indian communities 
the symbiotic relations which have developed 
between the alien minorities and their neigh- 
bors. 

Williams’ Overseas Chinese Nationalism: The 
Genesis the Pan-Chinese Movement In- 
donesia, 1900-1916 covers limited and yet 
important period. the beginning the cen- 
tury, the Indonesian Chinese lacked any com- 
mon unity, being separated differences 
dialect, history, and local loyalties. Within 
fifteen years, however, distinct communal 
consciousness had emerged with the growth 
Chinese language schools, active Chinese 
press, chambers commerce, and other pan- 
Chinese organizations. The leaders this move- 
ment were younger men familiar with Western 
ideas rather than the traditional leaders who 
were too related the Dutch colonial 
government. The new Dutch “ethical policy” 
greater recognition Indonesian rights led 
the Chinese fear increasing political and 
economic discrimination. Closer contacts with 
China and the revolutionary movements there 
heightened their national consciousness, rein- 
forcing the traditional economic, religious, and 
other differences which always had separated 
them from the native Indonesians. with 
other Chinese Southeast Asia, there was 
feeling ethnic superiority and subtle dis- 
dain for the local population. 

This study based two years research 
Indonesia and Holland. Williams made ex- 
tensive use data from the official archives 
Holland well material from Chinese 
sources though regretted that more 
Chinese primary material such local news- 
papers, personal documents, and minutes 
Chinese organizations apparently were not 
available. Historical studies, such this, leave 
many questions unanswered the subtle 
forces social movement, such the per- 
sonal motives different leaders and the at- 
titudes the mass common people. 
alism” the author uses the term refers 


primarily the development ethnic self- 
consciousness and pan-Chinese organizations 
rather tnan specific political activity. Refer- 
ences are lacking the work Skinner and 
others dealing with the Overseas Chinese. 


CRESSEY 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


Upper Nankin Singapore: Sociological 
Study Chinese Households Living 
Densely Populated Area. BARRINGTON 
Kaye. Singapore: University Malaya 
Press, 1960. xvi, 439 pp. Distributed Ox- 
ford University Press. $8.00. 


this volume, the University Malaya re- 
ports the results 18-month survey, which 
ran from 1954 1956, living conditions 
Chinese households densely populated 
street Singapore. its credit must 
said that this unusually full report, log- 
ically presented and clearly written. All sched- 
ules and questionnaires used the survey, 
together with instructions investigators, are 
presented the appendixes. There score 
photographs street scenes, peoples and 
dwellings Upper Nankin Street—only the 
smells and sounds Chinese street are miss- 
ing—and interspersed throughout are 246 tables 
bringing some organization the mass 
data collected. 

The author, Senior Research Fellow the 
University, directed the survey close coop- 
eration with the Social Welfare Department 
the Singapore Government means getting 
basic facts about urban crowding “which would 
value dealing with social problems 
Singapore.” Emphasis was placed fact-find- 
ing; hypotheses were tested and com- 
parisons attempted with other regions the 
world. Some 680 households containing about 
2,000 persons this Asian city were visited, 
and living conditions systematically catalogued 
five successive interviews with each house- 
hold over several months. This represents 
impressive amount work, but the question 
must asked whether all this work advances 
our understanding urban life Asia today. 

Readers unfamiliar with Asia may shocked 
the evidence crowding and deprivation. 
They may also learn some useful facts from 
the numerous tables giving the age range, mari- 
tal status, dialect affiliation, education, and 
origin residents the street. But more 
likely than not readers will find themselves 
bewildered the relevance and significance 
for behavior the neatly ordered facts. The 
greater part the book, moreover, illustrates 
the poverty quantitative approach that 
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regards anything that can counted 
measured important. The size toilets was 
measured with precision, but not nearly enough 
attention was given the kind life family 
leads cubicle too small for double bed, 
community filled with family flop houses. 
One chapter does present brief case histories 
selected residents, and these accounts 
life under continuing stress are useful docu- 
mentaries the urbanization process. The 
study had very practical aim apparently— 
deal with social problems, but problems 
are identified and mention made any use 
which the research findings were put, except 
possibly that the entire street was subsequently 
slum clearance program. 

But the study tells little about urban 
living, does provide testing ground 
sort for Western-derived research techniques, 
and this indeed may its greatest value. For- 
tunately, methodology explained carefully 
and detail; too are the many problems 
faced the investigators seeking and con- 
ducting interviews, defining terms such 
“household,” “married persons,” and 
hood” that they would meaningful this 
Asian context. final chapter entitled “The 
Validity the Obtained the author 
considers the several sources misinforma- 
tion and the limitations the data, and finally 
gives suggestions for future surveys. Anyone 
evaluate work already done there, will find 
these methodological sections exceedingly use- 
ful reading. 

CoUGHLIN 

York University 


Migrants and Proletarians: Urban Labour 
the Economic Development Uganda. 
ELKAN. Published behalf the 
East African Institute Social Research. 
London; New York; Naivoli: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. ix, 149 pp. $3.40. 

Walter Elkan has written gem-like book. 
With rare consistency theory, data, and 
conclusion, has managed dispel good 
deal nonsense about African labor and enter- 
prise and, well, remove some the confusion 
which surrounds the subject. 

Dr. Elkan not interested exploring con- 
ditions tribal life, cultural patterns, values, 
any the more contemporary theories about 
why people act the way they do. His assumption 
old fashioned one. People make choices. 
They make the best choices they can terms 
the alternatives open them. People’s pref- 
erences the economic sphere, the relative 


desire for work leisure, part-time full-time 
employment, constancy the job frequent 
job changes, can put down universally 
accepted canons calculated personal advan- 
tage. The fact that such universality present 
man’s economic acts obviates the need for 
indirect and unparsimonious explanations 
why African labor acts the way does. Indeed, 
there problem specifically African labor. 
Elkan quotes Greaves this point most ap- 
provingly. Rather, there are labor problems 
specific contexts. The context here Uganda. 
The accumulation data line with these 
theories suggests correctives current prac- 
tices, including changes land law allow 
individual economic motives proper license for 
greater efficiency. 

And the facts bear out the theory. There 
rational and cold economic reason why there 
greater turnover one ethnic group than 
another, depending the period migration 
itself. There are sufficient explanations about 
land value and job value for clear 
why migration patterns themselves vary. Ab- 
senteeism can similarly explained. 

The larger question which haunted after 
reading this book whether not the elegance 
and simplicity the explanations offered are 
without recourse hidden and gratuitous as- 
sumptions. African labor explainable purely 
terms individual’s assessment his 
own economic advantages? 

That is, course, the sociological question 
well. Economists have made relatively little 
use sociological theories action because 
their own are more efficient the level ex- 
planation with which economists are concerned. 
Why man wants maximize his advantage 
less important than what and how wants 
maximize. the psychology economic man 
contrived, least works. What about his 
sociology? Does work equally well? cannot 
help wondering what happens for the indi- 
vidual maximizer there substituted the group. 
Not the individual but the collectivity the 
against individual advantage 
have the bargaining power the group. The 
atomism single choice adding schedule 
preferences gives way assessments 
the social cohesiveness the group with polit- 
ical manipulation bringing about economic and 
social development. Mr. Elkan stands the 
opposite pole from the “political entrepreneurs” 
most independent (and increasingly 
Africa and such, his argument about labor 
policy migration, incentives, and turnover seems 
quietly archaic, even logically impeccable. 
was Pareto who once suggested that the 
utilities men not add utility for 
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collectivity. suggest that this the case 
Africa well. 

Nevertheless, believe that Mr. Elkan right 
far goes. fail see any single 
alternative sociological explanation which will 
greater justice both the problems and the 
comments which Elkan makes about them. 
Partly this because Uganda pitched 
heaven and Charing Cross” this regard. 
Elkan’s theories are extremely appropriate 
Uganda’s situation. There one finds free-hold 
land tenure, extensive, small scale, African 
commerce, free labor and plenty it, relatively 
liberal government financial assistance, small 
but growing industry, private entrepreneurship. 
One wonders what would happen his analysis 
Guinea, Ghana, Mali, and other areas em- 
barking drastic program controlled and 
forced development. Perhaps the same con- 
cepts would serve equally well. But the 
instrument investment and entrepreneurship 
the collectively rather than the individual, 
both the rewards and incentives, their calcula- 
tions and their effects, become infinitely more 
complex. Will the results controlled enter- 
prise better? One longs for comparison. 
Perhaps Mr. Elkan will that for when 
conditions will warrant it. 

University Chicago 


Les Conseils Ouvriers Pologne. ANDRE 
Cahiers Fondation Nationale des Sci- 
ences Politiques—110. Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1960. xiv, 309 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 


The author, French political scientist who 
learned Polish and went Poland read 
original legal sources and newspapers and 
talk pertinent persons, concentrates his 
book especially upon the years 1956-1958 when 
the workers’ council was riding high wave 
popular expectations and official approval. 
his method could approximately described 
free-lancing survey” the workers’ coun- 
cil developments general, gratifying 
this reviewer, who about the same time was 
engaged field study one workers’ council 
Poland, find that there significant 
disagreement between findings both studies. 

The Polish workers’ councils from 1956-1958 
will have their place the history economic 
institutions because them attempt was 
made combine solve contradictions be- 
tween the national central planning and the 
local autonomy the enterprise. Furthermore, 
workers’ participation management was ac- 
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tually attempted with smaller greater success 
5,621 enterprises. 

Babeau describes adequately the relationship 
between the four organizations operating 
Polish factories: labor union, party, workers’ 
council, and management. points out how 
the two major tendencies control well 
win workers for cooperation create problems 
that are difficult solve. The result again 
alienation workers. conclusion, ex- 
presses hope that the Polish Communist 
Party would gradually move away from the 
demand for the monopoly power the 
philosophy cooperation. 

This competent study, important not 
only students Eastern Europe and Com- 
munism but also students the organization 
about which the Polish experience and Babeau’s 
analysis have something valuable say. 

University Kentucky 


Family Life the Netherlands. 
WARAN. Foreword GROENMAN. 
The Hague: Uitgeverij van Keulen V., 
1959. xii, 291 pp. 


Ishwaran Indian scholar trained 
anthropology Oxford and social science 
the Institute Social Studies, The Hague. 
This book reports study urban, middle-class 
Dutch families seen through the eyes 
sons and daughters enrolled the University 
Leiden. foreigner, Ishwaran took the 
easy way out the cross-cultural research 
problem conducting his research the 
English language, hence his reliance students. 
random sample 415 students completed 
questionnaires and subsample were inter- 
viewed greater detail. These data are supple- 
mented national demographic statistics and 
summary the literature the rural Dutch 
family. 

The research problem whether the Dutch 
family has changed “in its essentials” con- 
sequence the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion Dutch society during the twentieth 
century. Two-dozen Dutch scholars report 
Ishwaran that the Dutch 
family changing the same direction 
the modern family throughout the West. How- 
ever, Ishwaran believes that many these 
changes are occurring more slowly the 
Netherlands than elsewhere, seen surviv- 
ing rural extended family system and com- 
paratively low rate employment married 
women. Unfortunately, the author unaware 
recent trends other Western countries 
which largely nullify the distinctiveness the 
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Dutch postwar increasing birth rate and de- 
creasing divorce rate. also sometimes fails 
recognize the particular effects the im- 
mediate postwar situation demographic 
phenomena 1946-48. result, his theo- 
retical interpretations often fail accord with 
the international and historical facts. 

Even his statistical data are badly presented. 
Tabulations Herbst-type information the 
domestic division labor and power structure 
are capable being unraveled only with 
Sherlock Holmes-type skill. Moreover, most 
tables are merely descriptive form, except 
for few cross-tabulations religion. 

Despite these serious short comings, the stu- 
dent comparative sociology may find this 
book case materials and descriptive data which 
offer potentialities for incorporation into 
larger theoretical framework. 

Dr. Ishwaran delighted discover from 
these broad materials that the Dutch family 
not “going the dogs.” Now that the con- 
tinued vitality family relationships urban 
society has once again been demonstrated, the 
time has come for all good sociologists move 
more sophisticated analyses the sources 
variations within and between urban societies. 


Jr. 
University Michigan 


The Soviet Cultural Offensive: The Role 
Cultural Diplomacy Soviet Foreign Policy. 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. vii, 
353 pp. $7.50. 


“Cultural diplomacy,” Professor Barghoorn 
states, “might defined the manipulation 
cultural materials and personnel for propa- 
ganda purposes.” the Soviet Union has 
gradually grown into extensively used and 
highly ramified instrument foreign policy. 
The present volume compilation loosely 
tied fragments, drawn mostly from newspaper 
clippings, which serve illustrative material 
for the author’s thesis that Soviet cultural 
diplomacy perversion cultural exchange 
and intercultural communication.” 

The book, which often allows illustrations 
run ahead analysis, devoted primarily 
what may labeled the history, organization, 
and geography the Soviet cultural offensive. 
provides historical sketch official com- 
munist efforts ensure for the Soviet Union 
ideologically acceptable and politically ad- 
vantageous cultural contact with the outside 
world. The description 
matrix the Soviet cultural offensive shows 
how huge the communist propaganda ma- 


chinery, operated 375,000 full-time propa- 
gandists and 2,000,000 part-time assistants. 
This gigantic enterprise supervised the 
State Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, office with ministerial 
Status. 

The most interesting and intriguing chapters 
the volume are devoted the geography 
the Soviet cultural offensive dealing with differ- 
ential strategies and techniques used the 
underdeveloped countries Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, the one hand, and the 
industrial societies Western Europe and 
Norih America, the other. The author in- 
sists that the masters the Soviet cultural 
offensive rely intricate and colorful maze 
trickery, which ranges from the sale 
Shakespeare’s plays rural India for the 
financial benefit local communist organiza- 
tions the sponsorship Western tours 
the Bolshoi Theater Ballet and many other top- 
flight companies and artists. are told that 
the strategy sending the Soviet artists and 
scientists Western Europe “has been one 
displaying tangible evidence support 
propaganda themes set forth the top leader- 
ship and disseminated propaganda media.” 

Comprehensive the present volume is, 
does not treat the Soviet cultural offensive 
its entirety. does not consider the part 
the total process which works favor the 
Soviet Union but not sponsored the Krem- 
lin, and not financed the Soviet taxpayers. 
have mind particularly the titanic and 
mostly unwitting publicity given Soviet sci- 
entific and educational achievements non- 
communist countries. There pressing need 
for careful and systematic scrutiny the 
cumulative effects the headlines non-com- 
munist newspapers heralding the procession 
Soviet sputniks. would equally worth- 
while study the effects the rapidly grow- 
ing list English translations Soviet scien- 
tific books covering topics from the theories 
quantized fields and approximate methods 
higher analysis statistical physics and 
Siberian archaeology—the books which reach 
the intellectual elite the non-communist 
world. 

ALEXANDE« VUCINICH 

San Jose State College 


strado con 465 figuras. Tomo and II. Bar- 
celona: Salvat Editores, S.A., 1960. xi, 1380 
pp. price indicated. 


Latin American scholars traditionally have 
fallen victims passion for eclecticism. True 
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this armchair tradition, Uruguayan Daniel 
Vidart’s handsome volumes represent another 
effort produce not “rural sociology,” the 
title reads, but complex science man and 
rurality which includes human geography, agri- 
cultural economics, agrarian history, cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, folklore, and 
related disciplines. achieve this end, the au- 
thor endeavored use “social thought from lore 
science,” including Lucretius’ verses and the 
usual citations from Comte; duly 
complemented the information with summaries 
and commentaries modern and even lesser 
known thinkers. 

rule, worthy effort this type would 
need least some conceptual framework 
guide throughout and give heuristic merit. 
Unfortunately, the author decided exclude 
normative aspects, with the result that his work 
more compilation selected information 
than systematic, nomothetic presentation. 
new theories hypotheses are presented 
confronted. the contrary, the author dis- 
misses well known concepts, such the ecolog- 
ical base theory human communities and 
settlement patterns (subjects accepted legiti- 
mate both rural sociologists and human geog- 
raphers), considers problems health and nu- 
trition non-sociological, and omits discussion 
the impact technology agricultural 
practices. 

the other hand, Vidart presents interesting 
and useful descriptive information about pastoral 
societies and rural psychological types. His 
handling rural housing excellent, especially 
for Spain and Latin America. The work well 
written and well presented, has good bibliog- 
raphy (with predominance U.S. sources), 
and each chapter ends with guide for practical 
suggestions for students. reference work, 
introductory certain studies the rural world, 
Sociologia Rural could helpful Latin Amer- 
ican universities where literature this type 
needed. 

Vidart recounts the development rural so- 
ciology several countries, including the United 
States, with reference the discipline’s 
“founder,” Spanish agronomist Tuero 
(1905). Unfortunately the history stops 1955, 
and therefore the book does not incorporate the 
highly significant contributions rural sociol- 
ogy which have appeared Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America since that date (among others, 
the works Williams, Banfield, Husain, 
Gadourek, Wertheim, Takakura, Alers-Mon- 
talvo, Chaparro). also does not record the 
important development the professionaliza- 


tion rural sociology and its recognition 
science outside the United States. 

With Vidart’s ample vision the field and 
his well-known diligence, his work could have 
become landmark sort. now stands 
(it would merit revision), can mislead and 
give rather confused impression what rural 
sociology really and what can accomplish 
the modern world. 

National University Colombia 


The Contemporary World: The Social Sciences 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Hall, 1960. xiii, 594 pp. $7.95. 


you are already committed inte- 
grated social science course, you will surely 
welcome this book. presents some solid ideas 
language that free from technical jargon 
and remarkable for its clarity and simplicity, 
not elegance. does make social science ma- 
terials more meaningful organizing them 
around few central themes which cut across 
the boundaries between academic disciplines 
and exploring some the dynamic forces 
responsible for the tensions and problems be- 
setting our society. 

The pervasive developments terms 
which the authors discuss the tensions and 
problems underlying our social world range 
from the world personal loyalties (kinship, 
class, religious, and political), urbanism, in- 
dustrialism, bureaucratic organization, and the 
world international rivalry. More impor- 
tantly, their book provides historical per- 
spective the study contemporary society. 
The chapters the relationships between his- 
tory and the social sciences are, fact, among 
its finest. There are few introductory texts 
more successful the demonstration the 
usefulness integrating concepts permitting 
vue d’ensemble society, and more con- 
vincing the illustration how all branches 
social sciences, including history, seek sub- 
stitute rational analysis and verified knowledge 
for prejudice, mere opinion, and so-called “com- 
mon sense.” The authors are equally judicious 
providing selected references for every chap- 
ter, plays, novels, films, and sug- 
gested readings. 

In: brief, this truly integrated and emin- 
readable text the social sciences. 

Rutgers University 
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Marx Economics. Edited FREED- 
MAN. Introduction Harry SCHWARTZ. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. (Har- 
vest Book), 1961. xxiv, 290 pp. $2.25, paper. 


This compilation excerpts from 
Marx’s writings economics. Parts one and 
three deal very briefly with Marx’s theory 
history—the class struggle and the nature 
communist society. The central and primary 
part deals with Marx’s technical groundwork 
for his indictment capitalism, beginning with 
the labor theory value and culminating 
the problem overproduction. The excerpts 
are taken from Capital, Contribution the 
Critique Political Economy, Critque 
the Gotha Program, “Wage-Labor and Capi- 
tal” The Essentials The German 
Ideology, The Manifesto the Communist 
Party, The Poverty Philosophy, and Theories 
Surplus Value. The categories, which are 
the main Marx’s own terms, are clear and well 
arranged; and the careful identification each 
excerpt facilitates the use the originals. This 
is, thus, useful guide introduction 
point view which both theoretical and 
obvious practical interest. 

Brotz 

Smith College 


Sociologie Problémes Actuels. ARMAND 
Deuxiéme édition augmentée. 
Paris: Librairie Philosophique 1961. 
230 pp. price indicated, paper. 

The new materials this second edition 
(the first edition was reviewed here 
Halsey [American Sociological Review, (De- 
cember, 1958), 745]) include review 
study economic and social transformations 
contemporary private law, supplementary 
materials developments French sociology 
with special emphasis the period 
1960, review book Marxism, and 
new methodological essay the requisites 
scientific sociology. Once again, Cuvillier 
able document the continuing vigor French 
sociology, marshalling, evidence, the initia- 
tion new periodicals, the publication, under 
Gurvitch’s direction the Traité Sociologie, 
the multiplication studies Marxism, and 
the new works Friedmann and Naville 
the sociology work and the research 
Cazeneuve and Bastide the sociology re- 
ligion. The methodological essay stresses the 


NOTES 


centrality structure sociological research, 
and, the spirit Simiand’s dictum: “Neither 
facts without ideas nor ideas without facts,” 
warns against the dual traps raw empiricism 
and pure intellectual speculation. 

Harry ALPERT 


University Oregon 


Foundations Human Behavior: Intro- 
duction the Study Sociology. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1961. 
xxx, 612 pp. $7.00. 

The fairly rapid rate which introductory 
textbooks sociology are appearing the 
scene would seem necessitate special reasons 
for entering this competitive field. The author 
this latest entry purports stress process 
rather than description categories. at- 
tempts thereby provide for students the basic 
material necessary for further study this field 
and demonstrate the practical relationship 
sociology various professional fields. 
The major topics discussed pertain culture, 
biological factors, and social organization and 
social processes—with the latter having sub- 
sections dealing with the social systems, human 
groupings, various coordinating factors, social 
change, human relations, and large societies. 
Each chapter includes both descriptive and il- 
lustrative material and closes with concise 
summary the main items stressed. Through- 
out, the author relies heavily his own and 
his students’ experiences for illustrative ma- 
terial. tries this way show students how 
use sociology tool analyze social 
situations. 

general, the subject material this text 
developed and presented fairly effective 
manner. The graphic aids are designed assist 
students comprehending the subject matter. 
The summaries, though concise and clear, have 
the appearance dogmatic statements. 

Martin 

University Southern California 


and Francis Fourth Edition. 
Harper’s Social Science Series. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1961. xiii, 795 pp. $8.50. 


Few who claim any familiarity with the social 
problems literature can fail appreciate the 
panoramic sweep the wealth empirical in- 
formation which have made Social 
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tion standard since 1934. This third re-writing 
has effectively pruned the family and commun- 
ity material make way for discussions 
technological and institutional change the 
rural scene; and the rest the book maintains 
its reputation simply phrased, extensively 
documented presentation. For many, will 
remain the leader its field. 

earlier editions, the introductory chap- 
ters offer conceptual framework for disor- 
ganization analysis. Park and Burgess’s 
consensus and social processes, Ogburn’s cul- 
tural lag, Thomas’s attitudes and values, and 
Linton’s status and role have been added the 
small group formulations Bales. The appli- 
cation these concepts the problems, how- 
ever, scanty. Fortunately, most the thirty- 
one chapters reflect sociological insights 
their own, but the reviewer still misses the 
thread that could tie them together. 

LANE 

San Jose Coliege 


Cultural Values Management-Worker Re- 
lations: Japan: Gimu Transition. 
THUR Jr. and 
Research Paper Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: University North Carolina, School 
Business Administration, 1961. xii, 113 pp. 
$2.00, paper. 


the nucleus historical management- 
worker relations Japan the concept 
gimu—a sense obligation the perform- 
ance duties. Management-worker relations 
were traditionally circumscribed obligations 
which transcended the immediate work situ- 
ation and permeated many aspects the per- 
sonal lives the participants. 

guage the extent which this sense 
obligation has been modified Western in- 
fluences, questionnaire forty items was 
submitted representative industrial workers 
and select management group. Four re- 
sponses representing positions 
cultural continuum were offered for each item: 
Extreme Eastern, Moderate Eastern, Moderate 
Western, and Extreme Western. 

The findings generally support the conten- 
tion that the traditional patterns obligation 
management-worker relations have been 
much influenced Westernization. sur- 
prising degree, the sense tradi- 
tional obligation continues exist contempo- 
raneously with Western influences. The study 
offers interesting insights into the impact 
Western cultural forces upon the industrializa- 
tion Japan. 

Epwin FLITTIE 


University Wyoming 
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Individual and Group Behavior Coal Mine 
Lucas. Preface Baker. Dis- 
aster Study No. 13, Disaster Research Group, 
Division Anthropology and Psychology. 
Washington, C.: National Academy 
Sciences—National Research Council, 1960. 
xvi, 160 pp. $3.00, paper. 

This thirteenth the Disaster Study Series 
concerns 1958 mine disaster Nova Scotia. 
The report, itself, product research 
team combining the insights and research skills 
psychiatry, psychology, and sociology. In- 
tensive interviews were used the means 
reconstructing the behavior and psychological 
processes the trapped miners, their wives, 
persons engaged rescue work, company 
cials, and others the community. 

Perhaps the most striking phenomenon re- 
ported the orderly way which all segments 
the community, well the entrapped men 
themselves, responded the disaster. There 
almost evidence panic behavior. This 
result attributed the fact that mine disas- 
ters had occurred before and were therefore 
anticipated and prepared for both psycho- 
logically and terms community organi- 
zation. 

The study two separated groups miners, 
trapped six and eight days respectively, provides 
unusual data the dynamics small groups 
under stress and the psychological processes 
their members. Psychological aftereffects, 
measured impressive battery tests, 
were found minimal for the trapped men, 
smaller fact than the effect the miners 
who participated rescue work. 

There sophisticated use 
methods and standard measuring instruments 
where applicable, but the authors have pro- 
vided highly readable report containing suffi- 
cient quotation and description enable the 
reader visualize the situation and follow the 
series events both inside and outside the 
mine. The report fine addition the 
Disaster Study Series. 

University Oregon 


Farm Labor Germany, 1810-1945: Its His- 
torical Development Within the Framework 
Agriculture and Social Policy. FRIEDA 
Princeton, J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1961. xv, 390 pp. $8.50. 
Professor Wunderlich, well-known 

Nazi Germany for her work judge the 

Supreme Court Social Insurance, begins 
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her discussion the farm labor problems with 
the era the Stein-Hardenberg reform the 
so-called Edict October 1807. Basically, 
this Edict provided for radical changes land 
ownership, abolished the personal caste system, 
encourgaged nobility enter civilian occupa- 
tions, and sought over-all freedom occu- 
pational and professional choice. reality, 
the result was the creation greater mass 
hired farm laborers and new social prob- 
lems. 

The revolution 1918 brought freedom 
assembly and organization for the farm 
laborers. But the revolutionary movement came 
from the cities. The revolutionary leaders and 
those with the historic-material- 
istic philosophy, well the union leaders, 
had little understanding the problems the 
“stupid and unenlightened” peasant. They be- 
lieved that the individualistic peasant would 
hinder the large-scale total economic develop- 
ment. face the threat possible redis- 
tribution land—never really attempted—the 
peasant aligned politically state coercive 
cooperation with their old oppressor, the landed 
aristocracy. 

Allied blockade, mass unemployment, extreme 
political unrest, and the depression brought 
flood stop-gap legislation. Beginning with 
1930, the country-to-city exodus stopped and 
counter-exodus from city country began. 
After the victory the Nazis and the reac- 
tionary forces 1933, the peasants and farm 
laborers found themselves virtually serfs 
the state. Under the slogans Arbeit adelt for 
the city worker and Blut und Boden for the 
peasant, the Nazis introduced restricting con- 
trols which both groups had fought for cen- 
turies. 

May hoped that Dr. Wunderlich will 
present with second volume: Farm Labor 
Germany from 1945 the Present. 

NAHRENDORF 
Los Angeles State College 


Juvenile Delinquency American Society. 
Harry SHULMAN. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1961. xi, 802 pp. $8.00. 


Individual instructors will sharply di- 
vided into two groups terms their over-ali 
evaluation this latest addition the list 
delinquency texts. For those who prefer 
relatively encyclopedic texts, this one will 
well ‘regarded. good compendium 
delinquency materials. the other hand, those 
who prefer systematic sociological analysis 
will disappointed. Shulman’s effort system- 
atic analysis mainly confined his chapter 
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treatment “Social Role Delinquency,” 
but even here the discussion terse and in- 
complete, and fails utilize role concepts 
develop thorough analysis socio- 
logical and social-psychological processes lead- 
ing different types delinquent behavior. 
Whatever may its weaknesses, this still 
many ways the best textbook this aréa 
produced date. 
Don 

San Francisco State College 


White Man: Study the Attitudes Afri- 
cans Europeans Ghana before Inde- 
pendence. Gustav Issued under 
the auspices the Institute Race Rela- 

tions. London; New York; Accra: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. xii, 144 pp. $3.40. 


This empirical study native feelings 
that resulted the African stereotyping the 
white man. Three kinds are ad- 
duced. One the uneducated tribal native who 
forms dependent feelings gratitude for the 
benefits conferred upon him the white man. 
The second the partly educated native who 
develops immense inferiority complex. 
contrast both these the highly educated 
Ghanian who proud his African heritage 
and has overcome feelings inferiority and 
dependence. has derived his self-image from 
Western values and Western man and, the 
process, has become like “sophisticated 
Westerner.” 

The study interesting and useful. How- 
ever, the scope the investigation limited 
the atypical, unusually good feelings 
Ghanians towards their middle-class British ad- 
Because the present political 
situation, one would weclome more generalized 
knowledge African and Asian attitudes 
(particularly those hostility) towards 
whites—attitudes which account for some 
the natives’ difficulties forming social and 
political alliances with the white democracies. 


College Idaho 


Families the Church: Protestant Survey. 
Roy and JoHN CHARLES 
New York: Association Press, 1961. 
xii, 302 pp. $5.75. 


With the aid tape recorder, question- 
naires, and the pooled wisdom distin- 
guished theologians, the authors undertook 
investigate the ideal and actual state Pres- 
byterian family life relation the church. 
The first chapters their book, which 
report these efforts, are devoted examin- 
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ing Biblical teachings the family. suc- 
ceeding chapters, they present questionnaire 
data from samples laymen and clergy 
well data taken from transcripts group 
discussions which more than 800 church- 
going families participated throughout the 
country. Despite its emphasis 
findings, this report reflects scientific spirit 
far less than does characteristically liberal 
Protestant concern with submitting the facts 
everyday life critical scrutiny the light 
more abstract value commitments. Although 
many will justly find fault with the planning 
and execution this research, some its 
findings may interest sociologists 
the area religion, the family, social values. 
BENTON JOHNSON 
University Oregon 


Essays the Pastoral Problems the Cath- 
olic Church the World Today. Edited 
IRANAEUS Roma: Institutum Car- 
melitanum, 1960. 345 pp. 
cated, paper. 

Throughout the world, leading lay and 
clerical Catholics have been giving increasing 
attention objective assessment the 
Church’s popular appeal. This consists 
series nine reports the position the 
Church today almost all parts the world. 
The reports are variously presented English, 
French, and Spanish. Each them was pre- 
pared member the clergy. particular 
interest sociologists the documentation 
the fact that Catholics are far more inclined 
carry out their formal religious duties 
lands where the Church not the traditional 
religion than lands where is. Sociologists will 
disappointed, however, that the European 
report offers only the barest summary the 
findings the French school religious so- 
ciology. Neither there much discussion 
those matters policy which appear affect 
the popular fortunes the Church. All all, 
the book useful survey the present state 
the Church the parish level. 

BENTON JOHNSON 

University Oregon 


Race and Science: The Race Question Mod- 
ern Science. UNESCO. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. 506 pp. 
$5.00. 


This volume republication book form 
eleven UNESCO papers that have been 
published the past decade the series 
entitled, The Race Question Modern Sci- 
ence. The ten authors are well-known au- 
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thorities from several countries, and represent 
the disciplines Anthropology, Sociology, 
Psychology, Psychiatry, History, and Genet- 
ics. Each chapter complete itself, the 
volume being unified only virtue its cen- 
tral theme: the meaning race, the state 
our present knowledge about race differences 
and racial prejudice, and the significance 
these factors the modern world. Despite the 
diversity nationalities and disciplines among 
the authors, there remarkable degree 
agreement among them which suggests rather 
mature interdisciplinary science race. 

The various chapters contain reports 
new research. Each author draws upon the 
entire body literature his field present 
pretation from the point view his disci- 
pline. 

For the most part, the language non- 
technical. The material obviously written for 
the general reader. Yet scrupulous scientific 
objectivity maintained throughout. 

BERREMAN 

University Oregon 


Parents the Handicapped: Self-Organized 
Parents’ and Relatives’ Groups for Treat- 
ment Ill and Handicapped Children. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles Thomas, 
1961. ix, 155 pp. $6.00. 

this well-organized and compact report, 
Dr. Katz summarizes his exploratory study 
four seif-organized parent groups: The United 
Cerebral Palsy New York City, the Associa- 
tion for the Help Retarded Children, the 
League for Emotionally Disturbed Children 
(since renamed “The National Organization 
for Mentally Ill Children”), and the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association America. Data from 
detailed, partially structured interviews with 
leaders, members, and professional workers as- 
sociated with each group are supplemented 
information obtained from official documents 
the origin and development each organi- 
zation. Concise case histories the organiza- 
tions are followed tabular presentation, 
analysis, and discussion the data with special 
emphasis the significance parent partic- 
ipation the development and functioning 
the groups. Other main foci include the re- 
lationships these groups other community 
organizations and the problems faced pro- 
fessional workers social welfare working 
constructively with these and similar groups. 

SCHOGGEN 

University Oregon 
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Retirement Villages. Edited Ernest 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Michigan, Division Gerontology. ix, 156 
pp. $3.50, paper. 

This volume reports the work Con- 
ference Retirement Villages sponsored 
the American Society the Aged, the purpose 
the conference being “to canvass the experi- 
ence retirement villages already existence, 
raise crucial questions about their design 
and functioning, and suggest research needed 
answer them.” such, this volume should 
very useful groups planning retirement 
facilities and those interested the prob- 
lems the older population. 

The topics covered this report are: (1) 
description types retirement villages; 
(2) location and design; (3) operation and 
services; (4) financing; and (5) discussion 
alternatives retirement villages, 
solved issues, and recommendations for re- 
search. 

The following features, particular, char- 
acterize each section and the volume 
whole: (1) description the problems 
needs with which retirement villages must 
cope; (2) empirical account actual cases 
programs; and (3) statement research 
needed for better planning. Throughout, the 
tone the several authors that inquiry 
rather than the formulation specific solutions. 

University Oregon 


Social Structure Southeast Asia. Edited 
Viking Fund Publi- 
cations Anthropology No. 29. Chicago, 
Quadrangle Books; London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1960. vii, 182 pp. $5.00. 


Despite its title, this volume does not address 
itself systematic survey the range and 
distribution social systems within Southeast 
Asia. thirteen societies represented, two, 
the Miao Szechuan and the Sinhalese, fall 
outside that area strictly delimited; only 
one, the Mnong Gar Vietnam, hails from the 
mainland; and the remainder are Indonesian, 
Philippine, and Formosan. 

Instead, this collection papers has another, 
and equally valuable, objective. Originally de- 
livered the Ninth Pacific Congress Bang- 
kok, these studies have been brought together 
the then chairman illustrate further the 
type social system formerly termed non- 
unilineal, which Murdock now proposes call 
For students long accustomed 
principles patrilineal, matrilineal, and double 
descent, new type, first isolated Good- 
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enough, receives concrete exemplification 
nine the societies presented, through which 
the reader may discern recurrent similarities. 
introductory essay the editor further 
clarifies the distinctive features cognatic 
systems and makes substantial theoretical 
contribution the study social structure. 
THEODORE STERN 


University Oregon 


German Community under American Occu- 
pation: Marburg 1945-52. JoHN GIMBEL. 
Stanford Studies History, Economics, and 
Political Science, XXI. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1961. vii, 259 pp. 
$5.50. 


rather interesting account the pattern 
American occupation Marburg and its 
successes and failures provided this 
book. Appraising this occupation light its 
ambitious goals denazification, decentrali- 
zation German government, demilitarization, 
industrial dismantlement, and democratization, 
Professor Gimbel concludes that achieved 
best only very limited success. his analy- 
sis, which based mainly documents and 
exhaustive informal on-the-spot interviews, 
presents much material which will interest 
the political sociologist and the student 
culture contact. Particularly valuable are his 
discussions mechanisms German resistance 
occupation measures, the operation po- 
litical parties and factions the local level, 
and the unanticipated consequences the 
American belief tHat once the Nazi barrier 
was removed, democracy would “naturally” 
develop postwar Germany. 

times the book open certain carping 
criticisms which sociologists are wont level 
against their historical colleagues. Some will 
learn more about Marburg than they ever 
wanted know. And times the argument 
implies that radical difference results could 
have been achieved simply change 
American occupation policy. This seems hard 
believe view the structural limitations 
the situation. 

Nevertheless, this well-written book 
good case study and well worth reading for 


its factual data. 
STANLEY Upy, Jr. 


Yale University 


Belfast and Its Charitable Society: Story 
London; New York; Toronto:. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961. xvi, 333 pp. 45s. 


The Charitable Society was private welfare 
association founded citizens Belfast 
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1752 provide workhouse and hospital for 
the care the destitute and the sick poor, 
the construction which was completed 1774. 
Between this date and 1840, when the state 
assumed responsibility for these categories 
poverty, this Society carried its program 
indoor relief for impoverished and vagrant 
persons, half its inmates being children. 
addition, the Society and its various mem- 
bers helped promote other charitable organ- 
izations and led the development voluntary 
philanthropies Belfast. 

Among its other accomplishments, two are 
noteworthy and unusual. The Society fostered 
the establishment linen and cotton textile 
industries Belfast and the Lagan Valley 
teaching child inmates the arts spinning and 
weaving, and binding them apprentices 
entrepreneurs. For some decades the nine- 
teenth century, provided the public water 
supply Belfast. 

Strain has written history the Society 
which not only reviews its activities rich 
detail but gives valuable glimpses Belfast 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
derived much his information from official 
minutes the Society and other hitherto un- 
used sources and has embellished his pages with 
excellent photographs. them, the persons 
who enacted the events reports come back 
life. The Society still occupies its original 
building and attends one its first func- 
tions, the care the elderly. 

JoHN SIRJAMAKI 

University Minnesota 
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The Futilitarian Society. NEw- 
MAN. New York: George Braziller, 1961. 
412 pp. $6.00. 


The Futilitarian Society study neo- 
conservative political thought America dur- 
ing the past two decades. More accurately, 
vigorous attack conservatism, the 
“futilitarian society” which, according Pro- 
fessor Newman, would “attempt find the 
principle and the means fixed society, 
fixed law, and fixed the sense 
that seeks bring change, innovation, and 
therefore freedom end.” 

Newman’s polemic has all the virtues and 
most the faults such writing: inter- 
esting, relevant, passionate, but also exag- 
gerated, repetitious, poorly documented, and 
sometimes quite unfair. The “old conserva- 
tives,” including Chamberlain, Morley, Burn- 
ham, and Senator Goldwater, are lambasted 
with considerable ease and fairness, while the 
“new conservatives” Viereck and Kirk are 
ridiculed. all the enemies engaged, only 
Lippmann and Rossiter are treated with some 
respect. Even Louis Hartz, Daniel Boorstin, 
and Daniel Bell are accused contributing 
the “conservative mood” their denials 
meaningful conflict American history and 
attacks ideology. 

Professor Newman has written belligerent 
piece for the times and not scholarly analysis 
should read such. 

MITCHELL 

University Oregon 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


ABRAHAM (Editor). Emotional 
Factors Public Health Nursing: Casebook. 
Prepared the Wisconsin State Board 
Health. Foreword Ione Row Introduction 
Wisconsin Press, 1961. 171 pp. $4.00. 

and Social Science and 
Community Action. Edited 


Aprian. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
University, 1960. pp. $2.00, paper. 

ANNE. Psychological Testing. Second 
edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1961. xiii, 
657 pp. $7.50. 


Uganda: Study Bureaucratic Nationalism. 
Princeton, J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961. xvi, 498 pp. $10.00. 

Arce, Antonio Sociologia Desarrollo Rural. 
Serie: Textos Materiales Ensefianza No. 
Turrialba, Costa Rica: Instituto Interamericano 
Ciencias Agricolas OEA, 1961. $2.00, 
paper. 

Hannan. Between Past and Future: Six 
Exercises Political Thought. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1961. 246 pp. $5.00. 

JANE. Sense and Sensibility. Afterword 
Mercer. New York: New American 
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Library (Signet Classic), 1961. 320 pp. .50, 
paper. 

Ernest Victoria University 
Wellington Publication Psychology, No. 14. 
Wellington, New Zealand: Price Milburn, 1961. 
221 pp. $3.00. 

Problems Historical Psychology. 
New York: Grove Press (Evergreen Original), 
1961. 222 pp. $1.95, paper. 

Barton, ALLEN Organizational Measurement 
and Its Bearing the Study College En- 
New York: College Examination 
Board, 1961. ix, pp. $2.00, paper. 

Socialist Empire: The Incas 
Peru. Translated from the French 
Lupwic von Princeton, J.: 
Van Nostrand Co., 1961. xxii, 442 pp. $8.00. 

Approach All Aspects Human Sex Life. 
New York: Stephen Daye Press, 1961. iv, 444 
pp. $5.75 (paper, $2.25). 

Public Leadership: Critical Review 
with Special Reference Adult Education. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publishing Co., 1961. 
242 pp. price indicated. 

Epwarp. Personality Assessment and 


Diagnosis: Clinical and Experimental Tech- 
nique. New York: Ronald Press, 1961. viii, 287 
pp. $8.00. 


duction the Economy Latin America. 
Preface Lorp Issued under the 
auspices the Royal Institute International 
Affairs. London; New York; Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 169 pp. 18s. 

Benson, The Concept Jacksonian Democ- 
racy: New York Test Case. Princeton, 
J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. xi, 351 
pp. $6.00. 

Curable and Incurable Neu- 
rotics: Problems Versus “Malig- 
nant” Psychic Masochism. New York: Liver- 
right Publishing Corp., 1961. 471 pp. $6.95. 

(Editor). Social Research 
East Pakistan. Asiatic Society Pakistan Pub- 
lications No. Dacca, Pakistan: Asiatic Society 
Pakistan, 1960. vii, 323 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Strafsancties Geestelijke Gezond- 
heid. Amsterdam, Netherlands: Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1961. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Race, Prejudice and Education. New 
York: Frederick Praeger (Praeger Paper- 
backs), 1961. pp. $1.25, paper. 

The Management the Doc- 
tor-Patient Relationship. Foreword 
and New York; 
Toronto; London: McGraw-Hill (Blakiston 
Division), 1960. xiv, 304 pp. $8.50. 

Jarra, WILLIAM SHANNON, 
and Harvey The and Revolu- 
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occasional paper the Free Society. Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: Center for the Study Demo- 
cratic Institutions, 1961. pp. Free, paper. 

Brown, Newer Dimensions 
Patient Care. Part The Use the Physical 
and Social Environment the General Hospital 
for Therapeutic Purposes. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1961. 159 pp. $2.00, paper. 

Millennium. New York: Humanities Press, 1960. 
xxiii, 296 pp. $8.50. 

Observations the Sources 
and Effects Unequal Wealth With Proposi- 
tions Towards Remedying the Disparity 
Profit Pursuing the Arts Life and Estab- 
lishing Security Individual Prospects and Re- 
sources. Reprint. Introduction Dorr- 
MAN. New York: Russell Russell, 1961. 195 
pp. $15.00. 

Camp, Marriage and the Family 
France Since the Revolution: Essay the 
History Population. New York: Bookman 
and Associates, 1961. 203 pp. $7.50. 

Cason, Teenagers: National Di- 
lemma: How Can Shape Tomorrow’s 
Leaders. New York: Press, 1961. 
pp. $2.50. 

Meaning and Measurement Neuroticism and 
Anxiety. New York: Ronald Press, 1961. viii, 
535 pp. $12.00. 

CHAMBERS, Perception, Understanding 
and Society: Philosophical Essay the Arts 
and Sciences and the Humane Studies. Lon- 
don: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1961. 300 pp. 25s. 

II. Essai D’Observation Expérimentale. With 
Centre National Recherche Scientifique, 
1960. 364 pp. NF. 

Language and the Discovery 
Reality: Developmental Psychology Cogni- 
York: Random House, 1961. xviii, 245 pp. $4.00. 

Social Structure and Person- 
ality: Casebook. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. xiv, 528 pp. $7.50. 

The Tender Shoot and Other Stories. 
Reprint. Translated New 
York: New American Library (Signet Book), 
1961. 304 pp. .50, paper. 

American History: Essays Honor Theodore 
Blegen. Immigration and American History. 
Based Conference the University 
Minnesota, January 29-30, 1960. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University Minnesota Press, 1961. 
166 pp. $4.50. 

FoR Economic Dis- 
tressed Areas Growing Economy. State- 
ment National Policy the Research and 
Policy Committee the Committee for Eco- 
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paper. 

ror Economic The 
International Position the Dollar. State- 
ment National Policy the Research and 
Policy Committee the Committee for Eco- 
New York: The Committee, 1961. pp. $1.00, 


Bogota, Colombia: Universidad Nacional, 1961. 
xxiii, 340 pp. price indicated, paper. 
thropologie. Paris: Buchet/Chastel, 1961. 257 
pp. 13,50 NF, paper. 
TomAs Roserto. Social Factors Eco- 
nomic Development: The Argentine Case. Fore- 


paper. word Howarp Cambridge, 
Correa, Oscar Tierra Mass.: The Press, Massachusetts Institute 
Esperanza. Santiago, Chile: Instituto Edu- Technology, 1961. 118 pp. $3.75. 


cacion Rural, Centro Estudios Investiga- 
ciones Sociales, 1961. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Cowen, The Foundations Freedom: With 
Special Reference Cape 
Town; London; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. 258 pp. $7.00. 

Steel, The Nearsighted 
Bellwether. Foreword ANDERSON. 
Washington, C.: Public Affairs Institute, 
1961. pp. .50, paper. 

(CROSSCURRENTS The First Man Space: 
The Record Yuri Gagarin’s Historic First 
Venture into Cosmic Space. Collection 
Translations from Soviet Press Reports. New 
York: The Press, 1961. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Floating Voters and the Floating Vote: 
Critical Analysis American and English 
Election Studies. Leiden, Netherlands: 
Stenfert Kroese V., 1961. 171 pp. 
paper. 

Economie Humanisme. Paris: Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1961. 124 pp. 5,25 NF, paper. 

NINGER Interdisciplinary Research 
Work and Mental Health: Point View 
and Method. Topeka, Kan.: The Foundation, 
1961. xii, 101 pp. $2.00, paper. 

Character and National Stereotypes: Trend 
Report Prepared for the International Union 
Scientific Psychology. Vol. Confluence: Sur- 
veys Research the Social Sciences. Series 
Edited the International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1961. xi, 238 pp. $4.50. 

ing Delinquency: Study Probation Depart- 
ment Referrals. Study The Welfare Plan- 
ning Council, Los Angeles Region. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: University Pittsburgh Press, 1961. xv, 102 
pp. $7.00. 

Evans, Governmental Regulation In- 
dustrial Relations: Comparative Study 
United States and British Experience. Preface 
Rosert Fercuson. Ithaca, New 
York State School Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Cornell University, 1961. vii, 116 pp. 
$2.50, paper. 

Fats Campesinos los Andes: 
Sociologicas Facultad Sociologia No. First 
edition English: Peasant Society the Co- 


Ian. For Your Eyes Only: Five Secret 
Exploits James Bond. Reprint. New York: 
New American Library (Signet Book), 1961. 
144 pp. .35, paper. 

Fox, Sanrorp. The Era Continuous Prosperity: 
Economic Control the Free Enterprise Society. 
New York: William-Frederick Press, 1961. 128 
pp. $3.00, paper. 

France, France. Tenth Case Study 
NPA Series United States Business Per- 
formance Abroad. Preamble 

Burcess. Washington, C.: National Planning 
Association, 1961. 108 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Murray and Hans (Edi- 
tors). Sociological Almanac for the United 
States. New York: Bedminster Press, 1961. 
pp. $4.50. 

(Editor). Values and Ideals 
New York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. xii, 338 pp. $6.00. 

The Acholi Uganda. Colonial 
Research Studies No. 30. New York: British 
Information Services; London: Her 
Stationery Office, 1960. 238 pp. $6.55, paper. 

Industrial Materials Cana- 
dian American Relations. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne 
State University Press, 1961. xvii, 217 pp. $7.00. 

(Editor). The Role American 
Higher Education Relation Developing 
Areas. Addresses the Conference University 
Contracts Abroad, Washington, C., November 
Washington, C.: American Council Edu- 
cation, 1961. ix, pp. $2.00, paper. 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
Application Psychiatric Cross- 
Cultural Communication. Symposium No. 
troduction Torre. New York: The 
Group, 1961. pp. .75, paper. 

Student und Politik: Eine soziologische Unter- 
suchung Bewusstsein Frank- 
furter Studenten. Neuwied Rhein; 
Darmstadt: Hermann Luchterhand Verlag, 1961. 
360 pp. 19.80. 

Everett Our Knowledge Fact and 
Value. Introduction Apams. Chapel 
Hill, C.: University North Carolina Press, 
1961. xvii, 220 pp. $5.00. 

Garrett. Nature and Man’s Fate. Re- 
print. New York: New American Library 
(Mentor Book), 1961. 320 pp. .75, paper. 

Hart, Laboratory Manual for In- 
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troductory Sociology. Second edition. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1961. vi, 297 pp. $3.59, 
paper. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. The House the Seven 
Gables: Romance. Afterword Epwarp 
Sampson. New York: New American Library 
(Signet Classic), 1961. 288 pp. .50, paper. 

HERTZLER, American Social Institutions: 
Sociological Analysis. Boston, Allwyn 
and Bacon, 1961. xiii, 541 pp. $7.25. 

Huser, Report Writing Psychology and 
Psychiatry. New York: Harper Bros., 1961. 
114 pp. $3.50. 

Society Today and Tomorrow: Readings 
Social Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 1961. 
xvi, 507 pp. $3.95, paper. 

Sixth Annual Report, 1st November, 1959 31st 
October, 1960. Grahamstown, South Africa: 
Rhodes University, 1961. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

(INTERNATIONAL The Cost 
Social Security: 1949-1957. Washington, 
The Office, 1961. viii, 238 pp. $3.00, paper. 

James, Prehistoric Religion: Study Pre- 
historic Archaeology. Reprint. New York: Barnes 
Noble, 1961. 300 pp. $6.50. 

James, Seasonal Feasts and Festivals. New 
York: Barnes Noble, 1961. 336 pp. $6.50. 
Jarman, The Rise and Fall Nazi Germany. 
Reprint. New York: New American Library 

(Signet Book), 1961. 368 pp. .75, paper. 

Jounson. Dean. Marriage Counseling: Theory and 
Practice. Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961. 246 pp. $5.00. 

Epcar (Editor). Preserving Human 
Values Age Technology: The Franklin 
Memorial Lectures, Volume Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University Press, 1961. viii, 132 pp. 
$4.00. 

Kaun, Protecting New York City’s Chil- 
dren. Foreword Eric and 
New York: Citizens’ Committee 
for Children New York, 1961. iii, pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

BACH. The Political Foundations International 
Law. New York and London: John Wiley 
Sons, 1961. xi, 372 pp. $6.95. 

Refugee World. London; New York; 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1961. viii, 
153 pp. $2.40. 

Short Term. Reprint. New 
York: New American Library (Signet Book), 
1961. 544 pp. .75, paper. 

The Family, Society, and 
the Individual. Editor’s introduction 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1961. xii, 690 pp. $6.75. 

Variations Value Orientations. 
Harry Scarr. Evanston, Elmsford, Y.: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1961. xiv, 449 pp. $7.75. 
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KATHARINE. Development 
Through University Extension. Foreword 
Harry Community Development 
Publication Carbondale, Southern Illinois 
University, 1960. viii, 120 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Les Relations Humaines Dans 
L’Entreprise Condition Salariale. Paris: 
Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1961. 135 pp. 4,50 NF, 
paper. 

Levy, From Education Practice 
Social Group Work. Foreword 
New York: School Social Work, 
Yeshiva University, 1960. iii, 147 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

Ivar. Man, God and Magic. Translated 
Putnam’s Sons, 1961. 344 pp. $5.95. 

The Overseas Studeni Britain. 
With special reference training courses 
Social Welfare. Manchester, England: Man- 
chester University Press, 1960. xv, 169 pp. 14s. 

Can Science Save Us? Sec- 
ond edition. New York; London; Toronto: 
Longmans, Green Co., 1961. 150 pp. $2.75. 

Learning: Evolving Principles and Industrial 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for Re- 
search Human Behavior, 1961. 179 pp. $3.00, 
paper. 

The Murderer and His Vic- 
tim. With chapters Stuart Boyp and 
Thomas, 1961. xiv, 420 pp. price indicated. 

Social Problems and Social Dis- 
Allahabad, India: Kitab Mahal, 1960. iv, 432, 
pp. $4.00. 

The Mandarins: The Circula- 
tion Elites China, 1600-1900. Foreword 
Bernarp Glencoe, Free Press, 
1961. xvii, 300 pp. $5.00. 

tory. New York: Publications, 1961. xix, 
253 pp. $5.75. 

Six villages d’Epire: Problémes 
dévelopment socio-économique. Avec col- 
UNESCO Mission Reports 
No. 11. Paris: Librairie 1961. pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Merritt, Francis and Culture: 
Introduction Sociology. Second edition. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. xii, 619 
pp. $7.95. 

tors). Contemporcry Social Problems: Intro- 
duction the Sociology Deviant Behavior 
and Social Disorganization. New York and Bur- 
lingame: Harcourt, Brace World, 1961. xiii, 
754 pp. $6.95. 

Pessimism and the American Dream: The 
Franklin Memorial Lectures, Volume VIII. Fore- 
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Wayne State University Press, 1961. ix, 104 pp. 
$3.50. 

(Editors). The Emerging Nations: Their Growth 
and United States Policy. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1961. xiv, 171 pp. $4.50. 

logical Study the Mutual Effect Religion 
and Immigrant Adjustment). Foreword 
European Migration Problems, Bulletin Sup- 
plement Vol. The Hague, Netherlands: 
Albani, May 1961. $1.50, paper. 

Man Process. Cleveland, 
Ohio; New York: World Publishing Co., 1961. 
313 pp. $4.50. 

Mutter, Hersert The Loom History. Re- 
print. Illustrated. New York: New American 
Library (Mentor Book), 1961. 496 pp. .95, 
paper. 

Leisure and Recreation Soci- 
ety. Foreword Humayun Allahabad, 
India: Kitab Mahal, 1961. xv, 344, pp. $5.00. 

(NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Preparation for Marriage. Washington, 
The Conference, 1960. 304 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Martin Juvenile Delinquency 
Modern Society. Third edition. Van Nostrand 
Series Sociology. Princeton, J.: Van 
Nostrand Co., 1961. xi, 426 pp. $6.50. 

Epwarp. Religion Primitive Society. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1961. xi, 318 pp. 
$5.50. 

O’Connor, FLANNERY. The Violent Bear Away. 
Reprint. New York: New American Library 
(Signet Book), 1961. 160 pp. .50, paper. 

Oxun, and RICHARDSON. 
Studies Economic Development. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. ix, 498 pp. 
$7.00. 

Orcutt, Guy H., BREENBERGER, JOHN 
Socioeconomic Ssytems: Simulation Study. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1961. xviii, 425 
pp. $8.00. 

Soviet Psychology: 
New York: The Library, 1961. 109 pp. $3.75. 

The Image the Future: En- 
lightening the Past, Orientating the Present, 
Forecasting the Future. Volume One: The 
Promised Land, Source Living Culture. Vol- 
ume Two: Iconoclasm the Images the 
Future, Demolition Culture. Translated 
European Aspects Series: 
Collection Studies Relating European 
Integration Published Under the 
the Council Europe. Series Culture, No. 
Leyden, Netherlands: Sythoff; New 
Oceana Publications, 1961. 456, 376 pp. 
$12.50. 

Uber die Entgrenzung der Pub- 
Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum Co., 
1961. pp. 1.50, paper. 

Price, (Editor). The Study Immigrants 


Australia. Proceedings Conference Im- 
Canberra, Australia: Department Demog- 
raphy, Australian National University, 1960. 
vii, 216 pp. price indicated, paper. 

(Editors). The Heritage American Social 
Work: Readings Its Philosophical and In- 
stitutional Development. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. xvi, 452 pp. $10.00. 

Mental Health the United 
States: Fifty-Year History. Introduction 
Published for the Com- 
monwealth Fund. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. xii, 146 pp. $3.50. 

tional Illness and Treatment: Contemporary 
Guide with Case Histories. Larchmont, Y.: 
Argonaut Books, 1961. 159 pp. $3.95. 

(Editor). The Synonym Finder. 
Epwarp Associate Editor. Emmaus, 
Pa.: Rodale Books, 1961. $7.95. 

The Death Nobody. Re- 
Afterword Maurice NATANSON. 
New York: New American Library (Signet 
Classic), 1961. 128 pp. paper. 

Religious Knowledge. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1961. ix, 147 pp. $4.00. 

U.S.A.: Cases the American Democratic 
Process. New York: Macmillan Co., 1961. xii, 
571 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Sexton, Cayo. Education and Income: 
Inequalities Opportunity Our Public 
York: Viking Press, 1961. xxi, 298 pp. $6.00. 

Learning More About Com- 
munication. New York: National Public Rela- 
tions Council Health and Welfare Services, 
1961. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Lyle Stuart, 1961. 192 pp. $4.95. 

(Editor). Classics Psychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. xx, 1,342 
pp. $20.00. 

Harry Juvenile Delinquency 
American Society. New York: Harper Bros. 
1961. xi, 802 pp. $8.00. 

Morale Factors Industrial Man- 
agement: The Examination Concept. New 
York: Exposition Press (Exposition-University 
Book), 1961. 155 pp. $6.00. 

Ermer Studies Amish Demography. 
Foreword Grant Harrison- 
burg, Va.: The Research Council, Eastern 
Mennonite College, 1960. 106 pp. $3.00, paper. 

GACIONES Nuestros Problemas Hu- 
manos Ciencia Social. Introduction 
ANGULO. Corozal, Colombia: 
Sociedad Linneana, 1961. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Somers, (Editor). Proceedings the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting Industrial Rela- 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


tions Research Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
December and 29, 1960, and Index IRRA 
Publications, 1948-1960. Publication No. 26. 
Madison Wis.: Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, 1961. viii, 344 pp. $3.75, paper. 

Studies presented and discussed the First 
International African Seminar, Makerere College, 
Kampala, January 1959. Foreword 
Published for the International African 
Institute. London; New York; Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. xi, 337 pp. $6.40. 

Spicer, Epwarp (Editor). Perspectives Ameri- 
can Indian Culture Change. Chicago, Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1961. 550 pp. $10.00. 

Stark, Harry. Social and Economic Frontiers 
Latin America. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. Brown 
Co., 1961. xx, 421 pp. $7.25. 

Srem, Hualcan: Life the Highlands 
Peru. Cornell Studies Anthropology. Ithaca, 
Y.: Cornell University Press, 1961. xxi, 383 
pp. $6.00. 

Styron, Set This House Fire. Re- 
print. New York: New American Library (Sig- 
net Book), 1961. 480 pp. .95, paper. 

SUTHERLAND, White Collar Crime. Fore- 
word Cressey. Reprint. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. xvi, 
272 pp. $1.95, paper. 

and Introductory Soci- 
ology. Sixth edition. Chicago; Philadelphia; 


New York: Lippincott, 1961. xi, 399 pp. 


$6.00. 

Textor, From Peasant Pedicab 
Driver: Social Study Northeastern Thai 
Farmers Who Periodically Migrated Bangkok 
and Became Pedicab Drivers. Second edition. 
Foreword Harry Cultural Report 
Series No. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Southeast Asia Studies, 1961. pp. Dis- 
tributed Cellar Book Shop, Detroit, Mich. 
$2.50, paper. 

THEOBALD, The Challenge Abundance. 
New York: Clarkson Potter, 1961. xiii, 235 
pp. $4.50. 

and Barney Karz. The Psy- 
chology Abnormal Behavior: Dynamic 
Approach. Second edition Barney and 
Lewis. New York: Ronald Press, 
1961. xii, 677 pp. $7.50. 

Leo. Resurrection. Translated 
New American Library (Signet Classic), 1961. 
432 pp. .75, paper. 

(Editor). Practical Guide for 
Ambitious Politicians Walsingham’s Manual. 
Columbia, C.: University South Carolina 
Press, 1961. xix, 139 pp. $3.75. 

(UNESCO). Organizations the 
Social Sciences. Revised. Introduction 
Reports and papers the social 
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sciences, No. 13. New York: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 1961. 
145 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Maori Warfare. Polynesian Society 
Maori Monographs, No. Wellington, New 
Zealand: Polynesian Society, 1960. ix, 141 pp. 
21s. 

Human Psychological Development. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1961. 522 pp. $6.50. 

Von Don. Those Who Prey Together 
Slay Together. New York: New American Li- 
brary (Signet Book), 1961. 128 pp. .35, paper. 

Watton, The Impact the Profes- 
sional Engineering Union: Study Collective 
Bargaining Among Engineers and Scientists and 
Its Significance for Management. Foreword 
Boston, Mass.: Division Research, Graduate 
School Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1961. xiii, 419 pp. $5.00. 

Family Spending Patterns and 
Health Care. With the assistance 
and Howarp Fore- 
Harvard University Press, 1961. vi, 140 pp. 
$3.50. 

The Mother Who Works Out- 
side the Home, Foreword 
New York: Child Study Association 
America, 1961. pp. .40, paper. 

Cybernetics Control and Com- 
munication the Animal and the Machine. 
Second edition. Cambridge, Mass.: Press; 
New York; London: John Wiley Sons, 1961. 
xvi, 212 pp. price indicated. 

Jr. Transportation and Urban 
Land. Foreword Harvey Wash- 
ington, C.: Resources for the Future, 1961. 
viii, 132 pp. $2.00, paper. 

Woop, 1400 Governments: The Political 
Economy the New York Metropolitan Region. 
With ALMENDINGER. Foreword 
Mason. New York Metropolitan 
Region Study No. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. xviii, 267 pp. $5.75. 

State. Eleanor Rathbond Memorial Lecture. 
Liverpool, England: Liverpool University Press, 
1961. pp. 3s., 6d., paper. 

Solution the Problems Unemployment 
the Machine Age. Oak Lawn, Young, 
1961. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Younc, Motivation and Emotion: 
Survey the Determinants Human and 
Animal Activity. New York and London: John 
Wiley Sons, 1961. xxiv, 648 pp. $10.75. 

The Lolo Liang Shan. Trans- 
New Haven, Conn.: HRAF Press, 1961. 159 
pp. $4.00, paper. 
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MACMILLAN TEXTS OFFER 
FOUR VIEWS SOCIETY 


POPULATION 


William Petersen, Associate Professor Sociology, University Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley 
This beginning study analyzes detail the relation between population movements 
and their socio-economic determinants and consequences, while training students 
interpret demographic techniques. The text includes figures from the 1960 census 
and important new procedures, such cohort analysis. The author also provides 
thorough exposition genocide and forced migration, and population theory spe- 
cifically applicable totalitarian societies. 1961, 652 pages, $7.95 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: Introduction the Study Society, 
Second Edition 


Elgin Hunt, Lecturer Economics Northwestern University and 
former Chairman the Social Science Department, Chicago City Junior 
College, Wilson Branch 
The new edition this text offers balanced treatment modern society, its major 
and problems. Throughout, the culture concept used integrating 
factor, for every aspect human society regarded part its developing 
culture pattern. placed American society, viewed against the back- 
ground world culture. 1961, 887 pages, $8.50 


CULTURE WORLDS: Brief Edition 


Richard Russell, Professor Geography, and Fred Kniffen, Pro- 
fessor and Head the Department Geography and Anthropology; both, 
Louisiana State University, and Evelyn Pruitt, Head the Geography 
Branch, Office Naval Research 
The newest edition this text, especially rewritten for one-semester course, intro- 
duces students the field geography and the highly varied landscapes the earth. 
The authors provide comprehensive picture seven main culture worlds, exam- 
ining them detail. There are 200 new illustrations and new and revised maps. 
1961, 476 pages, $7.75 


SOCIETY TODAY AND TOMORROW: Book Readings 


Elgin Hunt and Jules Karlin, Chairman the Department Social 
Science, Chicago City Junior College, Wilson Branch 


This new paperbound text contains wide range original readings taken from the 
works outstanding social scientists. organized show the unity underlying all 
aspects man’s social life. The selections are arranged systematic sequence that 
conveys sense temporal movement, change and development. 

1961, 507 pages, $3.95 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
Division The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.apany 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


REFUGEE WORLD 


ROBERT KEE. warm, human account, filled with detailed de- 
scription, Robert Kee’s tour German and Austrian refugee camps 
July 1960 the close World Refugee Year. brings into sharp 
focus the problem “hard core” refugees who cannot gain admission 
Western nations, and the attitudes various official authorities, closing 
with series recommendations for final settlement the refugee 
problem. pages halftones. $2.40 


SOCIAL CHANGE MODERN AFRICA 


Studies Presented and Discussed the First International 
African Seminar, Makerere College, Kampala, January 1959 


AIDAN SOUTHALL. Twenty-four reports nineteen authori- 
ties the findings their seminar kinship, status, and neighborhood 
under modern economic conditions tropical Africa. $6.40 


THE FOUNDATIONS FREEDOM 


Law and Government Southern Africa 


COWEN. thorough analysis government with particular 
reference the possibility building stable society southern 
Africa. Advocate its Supreme Court, Professor Cowen discusses 
the decay civil liberty South Africa, and what would needed 
realize the basic ideals good government societies burdened with 
poverty and ignorance. $7.00 


WHITE MAN 


JAHODA. This report African attitudes towards white 
men the result the study the psychological aspects 
African social and cultural change while faculty member Uni- 
versity College the Gold Coast 1952. $3.40 


all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 
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Three important volumes 
the William Volker Fund Series 
Humane Studies 


SCIENTISM AND VALUES 


Helmut Schoeck and James Wiggins, Editors. intro- 
duction and twelve essays learned authors, professors and 
editors assess the danger the current practice applying 
the methods the natural sciences economics, politics, and 
history. 275 pages. $6.50 


RELATIVISM 
AND THE STUDY MAN 


Helmut Schoeck and James Wiggins, Editors. The twelve 
contributors this volume show how the principle relativism 
has developed along different lines, and examine critically the 
rightfulness bringing untempered relativism into the meth- 
ods science and scholarship. 275 pages. $6.50 


SOCIALIST EMPIRE 


The Incas Peru 


Louis Baudin. One the foremost intellectual leaders 
our age presents vivid picture example applied col- 
lectivism American antiquity—and the resulting degradation 
the individual and devitalization society. 464 pages. 

$8.00 


Also the series 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEMS ESSAYS EUROPEAN 
ECONOMICS ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Ludwig von Mises $5.50 Edited Louise Sommer $6.00 


THE ECONOMIC POINT VIEW FREEDOM AND THE LAW 
Israel Kirzner Bruno Leoni $6.00 


all bookstores, directly from 


VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
120 Street, Princeton, 
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Your checklist new DOUBLEDAY 


THE NEW SCIENCE 
GIAMBATTISTA VICO 


Translated from the Third Edition 
Thomas Goddard Bergin and Max Har- 
old Fisch; abridged and revised with 
new introduction. the words the 
editors, the few works originai 
genius the entire history social 
theory the most impressive and most 
interesting attempt prior Comte 
comprehensive picture human so- 
ciety.” 


ASYLUMS: Essays the 
Social Situation Mental 
Patients and Other Inmates 


Erving Goffman. examination 
the closed-off, formally administered 
world the mental hospital which com- 
pares such other total institutions 
prisons, boarding schools, army train- 
ing camps, etc. and explores the effect 
such surroundings the personality 
and behavior patterns the inmates. 


WEEKEND DINLOCK 


Clancy Sigal. significant documentary 
novel about contemporary Yorkshire 
miners and their relationships with family, 
unions, and the National Coal Board. 
Nation A269 


ANCHOR 
BOOKS 


SOCIETY, MANNERS, 
AND POLITICS THE 
UNITED STATES 


Michael Chevalier. Edited John Wil- 
Hams Ward. Unavailable for many years, 
this account French engineer, 
follower Saint-Simon, who visited the 
United States 1833-35, unusual 
its concrete observations the symbolic 
politics the young country, 
and its perception that America’s 
mechanical genius would promote 
“real, positive, and practical liberty.” 


FREUD: THE MIND 
THE MORALIST 


Philip Rieff. brilliant and beautifully 
reasoned example what Freud’s in- 
fluence has really been: increasing in- 
tellectual vigilance about human nature 
duplicates the psychoanalytic session it- 
KAZIN A278 


Send for complete descriptive catalog 
Anchor Books and Dolphin Books. 


all booksellers, from 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR 
BOOKS 
Garden City, 
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Address: SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ORGANIZATION, AUTOMATION, AND SOCIETY 


The Scientific Revolution Industry 

Robert Brady. Describes the “scientific revolution industry” 
revolutions the chemical industry, standards and specifications, auto- 
mation, and atomic energy. $8.50 


EXPLORING THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 


Edited John Bollens. The major findings and methods 
comprehensive series governmental, social, and economic studies 
the St. Louis City-County area. $7.50 


SECTS AND SOCIETY 


Sociological Study the Elim Tabernacle, Christian Science, 
and the Christadelphians 


Bryan Wilson. This account three Christian sects describes 
their theology, organization, social composition, and history, and how 
they are related other comparable groups. $5.75 


your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA PRESS BERKELEY 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our famous plan insures prompt 
publication, promotion, distribu- 
tion. think your manuscript 
has unusual possibilities, will 
offer you straight royalty will 
publish very reasonable sub- 
sidy. Send manuscript for free 
editorial report write for Bro- 


chure AR. Cordially Extends You 


CRIMINOLOGY Ine. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


LAITINEN, SECRETARY, 


Pageant Press, Inc. 


When writing Advertisers please mention the Review 


Box HANOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION CRIMINOLOGY, 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


This new book designed accomplish five objectives: 


help the student develop meaningful concept the field 
sociology, the value it, and some the common methods em- 
ployed the study sociology (Introduction). 


aid the student acquire over-all perspective how sociology 
developed (Part 


show how society and its component parts are structured 


(Part 


help the student find out how society functions and what goes 


Finally, show some the major products coming out society 


(Part 


The approach sociology—through the study social systems—is logical 
and most productive empirical sociological data. The book has normative 
approach, except for some chapters Part IV. Emphasis has been placed 
upon simplicity outline and clearly written The outline the result 
the author’s thirty years experience teaching. 


Part THE DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY 
Part II: THE STRUCTURE SOCIETY 
Part THE FUNCTIONING SOCIETY 
Part IV: SOME PRODUCTS SOCIETY 


Ready January, 1962, 550 pp., 100 illus., probably $6.00 


CAN SCIENCE SAVE US? Second Edition 


The scientific method, applied all social problems, presents our best 
hope achieving the better society all desire. distinguished soci- 
ologist outlines the possibilities book fundamental importance 
all. This new edition will used frequently introductory soci- 
ology courses. 1961, 150 pp., paper, $1.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN CO., 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 
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from RANDOM HOUSE 


Society 
Introduction Sociology 


ELY CHINOY, Smith College 


brilliantly written new text, which the author brings out the nature 
sociological analysis providing understanding the most important social 
institutions and forms organization. 


“Ever since the appearance SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES paper- 
back form, have looked forward its expansion into full text. think that 
SOCIETY, Professor Chinoy has admirably fulfilled the promise his earlier 


book.” —DOUGLAS RENNIE, Southern Illinois University. 


“Only once many tries find sociology text which once articu- 
lates the leading edge the field and preserves the sociological traditions. 
such text are enthusiastically adopting Chinoy for the fall.” 

—PERRY HOWARD, Louisiana State University. 


“The author has done admirable job combining (1) thorough coverage 
the field sociology modern perspective with (2) lucid, lively writing 
style.” —DAVID CARPENTER, Washington University. 


1961; 421 pages; $6.50 text 


Delinquency 


HERBERT BLOCH, Brooklyn College, and the late 


FRANK FLYNN 
636 pages; $6.00 text 


Sociological Theory 


NICHOLAS TIMASHEFF, Fordham University 
351 pages; $5.50 text 
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date—and useful 


LEGAL AND CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited Hans Tocu, Michigan State University 


The contributors are concerned with “justice” human prod- 
uct. They study the people who administer and apply the laws; 
the causes criminal behavior; and the special problems 
drug addicts, alcoholics, and sex offenders. (1961, 444 pp., $6.00) 


THE PRISON: Studies 
Institutional Organization and Change 


Edited Univ. California, Los Angeles 


articles written especially for this book, nine social scientists 
explore the complex social relationships among prisoners, guards, 
administrators, and other professional personnel prisons. The 
contributors: Galtung, Garrity, Glaser, Stratton, Goffman, McCleery, 
Schrag, Weber, and Wheeler. (1961, 406 pp., $6.00) 


WHITE COLLAR CRIME 


Should the illegal acts corporations included with the burg- 
laries, robberies, and other crimes which are customarily consid- 
ered within the scope theories criminal behavior? The classic 
study the question has been reissued—with new introduction. 

(1961, 288 pp., $1.95 paper) 


BASIC COURSE SOCIOLOGICAL 
STATISTICS: Combined Text and Workbook 


Morris Columbia University 


“This text directed the idea that the task the student not 
learning how compute, but how use the methods statistics 
solve research problems. worthy consideration statistics 
teachers schools social work well departments soci- 
ology.” from review the Social Science Review, September, 1960. 

(1959, 384 pp., $6.50) 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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CHILDREN THE 
GILDED GHETTO 


Conflict Resolutions Three Generations American Jews 


Judith Kramer and Seymour Leventman 


the most comprehensive study American Jewish Community since 
Louis Wirth’s The Ghetto 1928, the authors describe how three gener- 
tions Jews large midwestern city resolve the conflicts inherent 
their minority situation. The first generation, struggling survive 
alien land, lives ritually correct but socially insulated existence within 
the confines the ghetto. The second, rebelling against the constraints 
Old World traditions, aspires the material success accorded social 
recognition America. The third, rejecting way life founded exclu- 
sively shared ethnic birth, seeks wider participation the general 
society. The authors raise such critical social issues the nature alter- 
native values and commitments, conflicting group loyalties, the relative 
distribution life chances, and the shifting locus social identity. 

The authors interviewed two hundred randomly chosen members 
City’s” Jewish community. Historical data the community they 
gleaned from the city’s recorded history and from previous surveys con- 
ducted local governmental and agencies, newspapers, and 
periodicals. The aid rabbis, social workers, and defense agency 
leaders was enlisted for additional information community history 
and internal affairs. 

Jewish philanthrophy, political leanings, personalities, recreational 
pastimes, name changing, educational background, family life, country 
club membership, professional clannishness, attitudes toward Israel 
these and many other aspects the American Jewish community are 
subjected candid and sympathetic analysis. 

Judith Kramer instructor sociology Brooklyn College, Seymour 
Leventman assistant professor sociology the University Penn- 


sylvania. $5.00 
Yale University Press New Haven and London 


Canadian orders: McGill University Press, Montreal, 
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authoritative and comprehensive 


analysis 


THIRD 
EDITION 


objective 


SECOND 
EDITION 


The Crime Problem 


WALTER RECKLESS, 
The Ohio State University 


This systematic study criminal and delinquent 
behavior has been thoroughly revised con- 
tain nearly new material. The text now in- 
cludes seven chapters the causation crime, 
three chapters the growing problem juvenile 
delinquency, and detailed discussion six 
specific orders criminal behavior. The varia- 
tion crime according social class, age, sex, 
race, and region described and authoritative 
coverage given crime control. 


648 pages, $6.75 


Making the Most 
Marriage 


PAUL LANDIS, Washington State University 


Notable for its research-oriented approach, this 
distinguished text discusses the factors that are 
basic marriage adjustment. the second 
edition, expanded treatment given the role 
relationships men and women, their bio- 
logical and cultural differences, and love 
influences personality development. This edi- 
tion provides greater cross-cultural emphasis 
and includes new chapters the values, goals, 
and shortcomings marriage, and the process 
sex identification. 

674 pages, illustrated, $6.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
West 33rd Street New York New York 
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Religion and Economic Action 


Kurt Samuelsson 


Max hypothesis that radical Protestantism was chief 
determinant the development capitalism widely accepted 
among Western social scientists, economists, historians, and religious 
educators. 

this volume, Swedish economic historian subjects 
classic, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit Capitalism, probing 
examination. George Homans, professor sociology Harvard 
University observes: does not just tinker with hypothesis. 

Wherever the theories Max Weber are read and discussed—and 
this means the social science and religion departments most 
American universities Religion and Economic Action will re- 
quired reading. OCTOBER; $3.75 


BASIC BOOKS, PUBLISHERS, Fourth Avenue, New York N.Y. 


ARE YOU CLINICAL SOCIOLOGIST? 


you have active interests family counseling, industrial counseling, 
role playing, guided group interaction, group psychotherapy, role training 
psychodrama feel that you are and invite you become member 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PSYCHODRAMA 


Membership includes, addition opportunities for interaction with 
others similarly engaged, subscription our quarterly journal, GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY. 


For information write to: 


MARTIN HASKELL, Ph.D., President 
455 West 34th St., 


or 


MORENO, M.D., President-elect 
MORENO INSTITUTE 
236 West 78th St., 
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books the social sciences... 


THE FAMILY: Process and Institution 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University 


Examining the nature and origins, the types and dilemmas families, this 
comprehensive, integrated textbook views the family process successive family 
dramas dynamic and often inconsistent cultural environment. Major em- 
phasis placed the life cycle family experience from infancy through 
adolescence, courtship, marriage, and parenthood. “Thorough, scholarly, bal- 
anced handling evidence.”—R. Blood, University Michigan. 
sightful, Leslie, University. 1955. pp. 


$7.00 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


Paul Landis, Washington State University 


solid, comprehensive survey based extensive research and writings the 
basic specializations the field. Book offers systematic treatment social 
structure, showing the nature, significance, formation, and structuring 
statuses and roles society. Equally distinctive the discussion social 
control, which provides unified treatment the devices used society 
ensure social conformity. the evidence scholarship 
sufficient satisfy the most Richardson, Marshall College. 
1958. 726 pp. $7.00 


GROUP and Applications 


Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan University 


comprehensive, systematic survey important new discipline, this rig- 
orously objective textbook presents unified and coherent discussion the 
dynamics small group behavior, its problem areas, and its practical appli- 
cations education, industry, community relations, and the political process. 
“Helpful and stimulating. Professor Bonner has brought together pertinent 
material and developed excellent Leap, Florida State 
University. volume Psychology Series edited McV. Hunt. 1959. 


531 $6.50 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction the Study Human Relations 


Stansfeld Sargent, Veterans Administration, Phoenix; 
and Robert Williamson, Los Angeles City College 


This highly popular textbook incorporates the basic facts and principles 
social behavior the interdisciplinary area comprised sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, psychiatry, political science, and related fields. The broad con- 
ceptual framework includes personality variables, situational factors, 
sons’ perceptions and interpretations social situations. excellent book— 
covers the salient topics the field serious, yet clear and interesting, 
Kauffman, University Arizona. Manual available. 
and Ed., 1958. 649 pp. $7.00 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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European Journal Sociology 


1961 NUMERO 


TOME 


SOMMAIRE 


HANS PAUL BAHRDT 
Zur Frage des Menschenbildes der Soziologie............ 


MICHEL CROZIER 
bureaucratie comme systéme 


STANISLAV ANDRESKI 
Conservatism and Radicalism the 


GINO GERMANI and KALMAN SILVERT 


Politics, Social Structure and Military Intervention Latin 


LUCIAN PYE 
Armies the Process Political Modernization......... 


RAYMOND ARON 


MICHAEL HOWARD 


Civil-Military Relations Europe and the United States: Bib- 


NOTES CRITIQUES 


version américaine métier des armes Suffrage, 
Secret Voting and Political Participation Uber einige Probleme 
der soziologischen Theorie der Revolution Individualism 


and Social Responsibility Functionalism and Dynamic Analysis 


REDACTION 
Raymond Thomas Bottomore Michel Crozier 
Ralf Dahrendorf Dampierre 
20, rue Baume, Paris 8°. 


The Journal appears twice year. Business correspondence and sub- 
scriptions should addressed Watts Co. Ltd., Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. The Free Press, 119 West 
Lake Street, Chicago Ill. Annual subscription £1.5.0 $4; 
single copies 15s $2. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Family Growth Metropolitan America 


CHARLES WESTOFF, ROBERT POTTER, PHILIP 
SAGI, and ELLIOT’ MISHLER 


The startling upsurge and sustained high level the national birth rate 
the United States since World War has stimulated increased interest 
the social and psychological factors underlying contraceptive practice 
and family size. This analysis family growth based upon study 
1,165 couples, all whom had two children the time the interviews 
and resided one the Standard Metropolitan Areas. Its findings shed 
new light upon the relationship between fertility-planning behavior and such 
variables socio-economic status, social mobility aspirations, adherence 
traditional values, interest religion, marital adjustment, amount 
education, and feelings personal adequacy. 522 pages. $10.00 


The Political Context Sociology 
LEON BRAMSON 


looking sociology from the viewpoint the intellectual historian, 
Mr. Bramson examines several branches sociology, pointing out various 
political ideas which sociologists have been committed, and indicates how 
these have influenced sociological research the 19th and 2oth cen- 
turies. recent and classical writings mass sociology, digs 
beneath the accepted assumptions. This book will antagonize 
ologists, but contributes that discipline providing 
176 pages. $4.00 


Fertility Differences Modernizing 
Country: Survey Lebanese Couples 
DAVID YAUKEY 


This book based detailed and intimate interviews with over 900 
Lebanese women. describes the complex pattern large fertility dif- 
ferences based rural and urban residence, education, and religions. Be- 
yond that, however, attempts isolate the immediate causes these 
fertility differences. Contraception studied, also induced abortion, age 
separation partners, and other potential causes. contains 
several appendices describing the methodological problems encountered 
the study and the attempts their solution. These notes can serve 
pointers and warnings for future students fertility underdeveloped 
countries. 224 pages. Planographed. $4.00 


Order from your bookstore, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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New and Recent Books from THE DORSEY PRESS 


THE DORSEY PRESS SERIES ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Consulting WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, Cornell University 
PETER ROSSI, University Chicago 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Approaches Culture and Personality 
Edited FRANCIS HSU, Northwestern University 


Professor Hsu and thirteen other top scholars have combined their efforts 
provide the best-integrated and most up-to-date text now available for courses 
culture and personality. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 


Field Relations and Techniques 
Edited RICHARD ADAMS, Michigan State University, and JACK 
PREISS, Duke University 


This volume of selected readings analyzes research problems encountered by field 
researchers and the methods used to solve such problems. Published for The 
Society for Applied Anthropology. 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


CHRIS ARGYRIS, Yale University 


detailed discussion tke theory and empirical methods developed study 
complex social organizations is provided in this volume. It may be used in a 
variety of courses in the social science area. 


THE IRWIN-DORSEY SERIES BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
Editorial Committee: JOHN MEE, Indiana University 


DONALD TAYLOR, Yale University 
WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, Cornell University 


MEN WORK 
WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, Cornell University 


This new basic text is designed for courses in Industrial Sociology and in Human 
Relations in Business. It presents research cases, the analysis of cases, and 
a theoretical scheme to guide students in such analysis. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND ADMINISTRATION 


Cases, Concepts, and Research Findings 


PAUL LAWRENCE, JOSEPH BAILEY, ROBERT KATZ, JOHN 
SEILER, CHARLES ORTH, JAMES CLARK, LOUIS BARNES, 
and ARTHUR TURNER, all Harvard University 


The materials presented in this text may be used in a number of courses that 
deal with the behaviorial sciences. A variety of relatively new pedagogical 
techniques are incorporated. 


SOME THEORIES ORGANIZATION 


Edited ALBERT RUBENSTEIN, Northwestern University, and CHAD- 
WICK JOHN HABERSTROH, 


The selected readings in this volume provide a broad sampling of scientific 
studies of business and other organizations. It contributes to both student and 
management understanding of how people behave in organizations. 


PRESS,INC. 


Write for Examination Copies 


THE 


ILLINOIS 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION, 4th Ed. 
Mabel Elliott Francis Merrill 


have now had chance examine and feel impelled 
tell you—though not with surprise, since know both authors— 
that opinion one the finest textbooks any field 
that has ever been privilege read. The authors have 
earned the gratitude all their ‘fellow whom 
they dedicate their book." 

Professor Robert Bierstedt, New York University 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR: Introduction the Study Sociology 
Earl Bell 


"It seems that Professor Bell has been quite successful 
his attempt ‘start where the student (Preface) drawing 
material trom the everyday world with which most students are 
familiar. judge that most college sophomores will find this book 
interesting and 

Professor Floyd House, University Virginia 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


Harry Manuel Shulman 


"Shulman strikes neat balance between internal and external 
factors making for delinquency, giving priority, however, the 
sociological ones throughout. 
"Some, doubt, will chide him for personal value judgments 
makes, here and there, especially the last chapter; but 
none, opinion, will able successfully refute his major 
thesis socio-cultural and social-interactional causation 
linquency which thoroughly demonstrates from start finish. 
Congratulations for publishing such excellent 

Professor Philip Allen, Mary Washington College 
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JOURNAL REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Volume 1960 Numbers and 


ARTICLES 


Intervening Opportunities and Competing Migrants 
Samuel Stouffer 


Models Transportation and Optimal Network Construction 
Richard Quandt 


Contributions Statistical Methodology for William Warntz 
Areal Distributions and David Neft 


General Interregional Equilibrium Walter Isard and 
David Ostroff 


Community Income Multipliers: Population Growth 
Model Charles Tiebout 


Comparison the Economic Structure Regions 
Based the Concept Distance Richard Stone 


Model for the Distribution Residential 
Activity Urban Areas John Herbert and 
Benjamin Stevens 


The Measurement Intra-City Locational and 
Residential Patterns Beverly Duncan and 
Otis Dudley Duncan 


The Metropolitan City Region the Middle Ages Josiah Russell 


Some Aspects State State Commodity Flows 
the United States Stephen Spiegelglas 


Note the Derivation Nearest Neighbor Distances 
Michael Dacey 


The JOURNAL REGIONAL SCIENCE, published two issues 
per volume the Regional Science Research Institute, G.P.O. Box 8776, 
Philadelphia Pa., cooperation with the Department Regional Sci- 
ence, Wharton School, University Pennsylvania. The subscription rate 
for libraries, business and other organizations, and individuals $5.00 
per volume. All orders should addressed the Regional Science Re- 
search Institute. Address ali editorial communications Isard and 
Teitz, Editors, Journal Regional Science, G.P.O. Box 8776, Phila- 
delphia Pennsylvania. 
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Fall Titles Sociology 
from the Free Press 


THE ADOLESCENT SOCIETY 


James Coleman. The author analyzes the private and pow- 
erful social system teen-agers and its impact education. 
$6.95. 


EDUCATION, ECONOMY, AND SOCIETY 


Edited Halsey, Jean Floud, and Arnold Anderson. 
Forty-two selections the sociology education: the relationship 
economic change educational requirements, etc. $7.50 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


Clark Vincent. detailed study unmarried mothers, based 
data provided county hospital, maternity homes, and 500 physici- 
ans private practice. $6.00. 


MORAL EDUCATION 


Emile Durkheim. English for the first 
analysis the elements morality and how develop them 
children. $6.00. 


CUSTOM: Essay Social Codes 


Ferdinand Tonnies. The famous German sociologist examines 
all the phenomena connected with custom: custom its relation- 
ship law, religion, ethics, morality, fashion, etc. $4.00. 


RESSENTIMENT 


Max Scheler. Edited, with introduction, Lewis Coser. 
Brilliant insights into the dangers ressentiment, emotion com- 
pounded long-felt hatred, revenge, and envy. $4.00. 


HOUSING METROPOLIS—CHICAGO 


Beverly Duncan and Philip Hauser. scientific analysis 

data metropolitan housing which evaluates differences quality. 

availability, and price terms the human factors involved. 
$7.50. 


THE FREE PRESS GLENCOE, INC. 
DIVISION THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
VOLUME SEPTEMBER 1961 NUMBER 


Some Considerations the Theory Social Change. Talcott Parsons 


Social Structure and Formal Social Participation 
Australian Rural Community. Gilbert Hardee 


Interest Group Relations and Functions Rural Society 
David Lindstrom 


Social Classes Italian Farm Village..........Joseph Lopreato 


Correlates Marital Satisfaction for Rural Married Couples 
Lee Burchinal 


Factors Affecting Farm Family Security 
Cleo Fitzsimmons and Sarah Manning 


Research Notes Book Reviews 
Bulletin Reviews News Notes 


Write to: Rural Sociology 
Managing Editor 
Warren Hall, Ithaca, New York 


SOCIAL COMPASS 


publishes articles religious sociology, but addition, studies various 
aspects social life their relation Christianity. 
Thanks its international staff contributors, facilitates the work 
sociologists who study the Catholic Church, keeping them date 
developments this science the entire world. 
scientific review, but wishes also facilitate the use sociological 
methods the thought and work Christians, and publishes many articles 

pastoral interest. 
ARTICLES 
Religious sociology: social life and christianity through-out the world. 
NEWS 

concerning the sociological methods applied the life pastoral christianity 
the whole world over. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

international group checks detail all writings dealing with religious 
sociology. 

SOCIAL COMPASS INDISPENSABLE 

universities—to scientific libraries—to dioceses—to theology schools—to sem- 
inaries—to religious parish leaders—to social research centres 
—to social and action establishments 
all those who are interested religious sociology, without distinction 
country religion. 
U.S.A. $9. 


Canada $9. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


Quarterly review published Unesco, the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 


Just issued: 


Recent Research Race Relations 
Africa, Asia, Latin America 


Volume Number 1961 


Part The North Africa, Jacques Berque (Collége France) 
Africa South the Sahara, Michael Banton (University 
Edinburgh) 
Southern Rhodesia, Frantz (Portland State College, U.S.A.) 
South Africa, Monica Wilson (University Capetown) 


South-east Asia, with special reference the Chinese 
Maurice Freedman and William Willmott (London School 
Economics and Political Science) 


Part II: The World the Social Sciences. Current Studies and Research 
Centers (72 pages); Reviews Documents and Books (37 
pages); News and Announcements (17 pages). 


Annual subscription $6.50 THIS ISSUE 


Just published: 


THE CHANGING SOCIAL POSITION WOMEN JAPAN 
Takashi Koyama 


Only since World War have women Japan gained some voice 

the major institutions society. Professor Takashi Koyama presents 
the dramatic history their liberation from the bonds feudalistic 
tradition against strong currents conservative opposition. also 

studies the present status women Japanese society: their role 

the family, the ever-increasing part they play industry, commerce and 

civic activities. 


152 pages $2.00 
ORDER FROM: 
UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue New York 22, 
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Edited Ira University 
Texas, and Harold Stevenson, 
Director, Institute Child De- 
velopment, University Minne- 
sota 


During the last decade the expansion 
interest all aspects child develop- 
ment has been encouraging. One 
tion impressive progress now being made 


Are you looking for 


PUBLISHER? 


you have completed 
length manuscript, you may in- 
terested our special publishing 
plan. Under this program, many 
doctors, lawyers, executives, and 
scholars have seen their work pub- 
lished, promoted, and marketed 
dignified, professional basis. All 
subjects considered—sociology, medi- 
cine, history, fiction, poetry, etc. Send 
for our free 40-page illustrated bro- 
chure today. Ask for Booklet AT. 


VANTAGE PRESS INC. 
120 West 31st Street 
New York 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. ¥. 


the increased understanding person- 
ality development children. recognition 
the importance this topic series 
lectures outstanding experts the field 
was sponsored 1958 the University 
Texas. This book makes available printed 
form these excellent and timely results 
research and thinking the area. 


Table Contents 

The Longitudinal Method the Study 
Personality, Harold Jones, University 
California 

The Prediction Adjustment over 
Time, John Anderson, University Min- 
nesota 

Role the Medical Disciplines the 
Study Personality Development, Milton 
Senn, Yale University 

The Growth Conscience, Robert 
Sears, Stanford University 

Resource Mediation and Learning 
Identification, John Whiting, Har- 
vard University 

Learning, Orville Brim, Jr., Russell Sage 
Foundation 


$4.00 your bookstore from the 


University Texas Press 
Austin 12, Texas 


Pioneer Study the Influence 
Schooling Racial and Religious Prejudice 


Education and Attitude Change 


The Effect Schooling Prejudice 
Against Minority Groups 


CHARLES HERBERT STEMBER 
Rutgers University 


look the concept education 
panacea for bigotry. Relates particular 
forms prejudice levels schooling 
and specifies socio-cultural factors affecting 
the influence education. 182 pp.; 167 
tables. $4.00. 


“The most authoritative analysis 

the problem available 

finding solid value seminar 
group conflict and prejudice.” 

—Gordon Allport, 

Harvard University 


Institute Human Relations Press 
165 East Street, New York 22, 
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Newest additions 


THE VAN NOSTRAND SERIES SOCIOLOGY 
Wilbert Moore, General Editor 


MODERN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES: 
SELECTED AMERICAN WRITERS 


CHARLES LOOMIS and ZONA LOOMIS, both Michigan State 
University. Using comparative and analytic approach, the authors present 
series seven essays, each devoted the work one our leading 
modern social theorists—Becker, Davis, Homans, Merton, Parsons, 
and Williams. Each essay includes excerpts from extended conferences held 
with each theorist. November 1961, 350 pages 


HANDBOOK URBAN 
RESEARCH METHODS 


JACK GIBBS, University Texas; foreword KINGSLEY DAVIS, 
University California, Berkeley. This new book contains collection 
readings which acquaint students with methods for the investigation cities 


and urbanization. treats urban studies two levels: Parts deal with 
research methods they apply individual cities; Parts study ur- 
banization the national and regional level. October 1961, 500 pages 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
MODERN SOCIETY, 3rd ed. 


MARTIN NEUMEYER, University 
Southern California. The extensively revised 
1961 edition this well-known introductory 
text brings the material abreast current re- 
search and expands the treatment theory. 
entirely new chapter summarizes and analyzes 
the major theories crime and delinquency 
causation. 1961, 444 pp., $6.50 


VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Sociology, the Progress Decade 


Society 


Society 


COLLECTION ARTICLES edited Seymour 
Lipset Neil Smelser, both the Univ. California 


absorbing account recent developments, research, 
and controversies the field sociology they have un- 
folded the pages learned journals throughout the world. 
Here are the best representative articles the system- 
atically organized make available your students infor- 
mation that would otherwise inaccessible. 

1961 635 pp. Text price: $7.95 


and Personality 


INTERACTIONIST APPROACH SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY Tamotsu Shibutani 


selective treatment human conduct which people 
are viewed participants social life rather than indi- 
viduals groups. The author draws upon the intellectual 
traditions pragmatism and psychoanalysis, reducing all 
concepts behavioristic terms. 

1961 620 pp. Text price: $7.95 


and Culture, 2nd ed. 


Merrill, Dartmouth College 


excellent foundation text based the concept 
social interaction, with culture both issuing from and guiding 
this interaction. The thoroughly revised and enlarged edi- 
tion includes many recent research findings and impor- 
tant new section the methods social research. 

1961 602 pp. Text price: $6.95 


The Social Theories Talcott Parsons 


Edited Max Black, Cornell University 


the first book comprehensively survey the theory 
Talcott Parsons. This distinctive collection essays based 
intensive study Cornell University professors for 
series public seminars, the last which was attended 
Parsons. The famed social theorist’s detailed reply 
his critics included this significant study. 

1961 363 pp. Text price: $6.75 


For examination copies and catalogue, write: Dept. ASR 


Prentice-Hall, 


BOX 903 ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS NEW JERSEY 
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